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PREFACE. 

This book is the result of a conviction that in the study 
of German too little emphasis is laid on the meanings of 
words. When we use a wrong gender, case, or mood, Ger- 
mans rarely misunderstand us, but when we use a wrong 
word, they often get no idea whatever. Emphasis, there- 
fore, is here put on distinctions in the meanings of common 
words, though forms and syntax are not neglected. 

Above all, the book aims to be practical. The ideal way to 
teach German composition is to use nothing but German in 
the classroom. But this presupposes pupils who are pre- 
pared to "think in German," and such students have al- 
ready reached a state of proficiency far beyond the scope of 
this volume, which is intended as a practical step toward an 
ideal goal. 

The treatment does not claim to be exhaustive. As in 
the case of my German Grammar, I have clung to the belief 
that a thorough discussion of important things furnishes a 
better foundation for future work than less intensive study 
spread over a wider field. Though not made for the pur- 
pose of forcing the "direct method" upon teachers, this 
Composition — like the German Grammar and "Im Va- 
terland " — readily lends itself to the use of German in the 
classroom. 

A partial list of the books used in preparing the Composi- 
tion will be found in the Teachers' Handbook, but in the 
treatment of many words and constructions, especially where 
no book sufficed, I have drawn not only on my own experi- 
ence^ but also on that of many German friends. 
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PLAN OF THE BOOK. 

Part I, containing thirty-six chapters, is for stwdy. 

Each CJiapter, except the Reviews, has four parts : (1) Ger- 
man Story, (2) Syntax, (3) Notes, (4) Exercises. 

(1) The Story furnishes the foundation for conversation 
or "direct method'' work, and illustrates the Syntax and 
Notes which follow. In connection with the Historical 
Notes the stories give a sketch of German history. 

(2) The Syntax furnishes discussion and further illustra- 
tion of the constructions treated in the chapter. 

(3) The Notes offer a detailed and definite explanation of 
word difficulties. 

(4) The Exercises (a) review the Syntax and Notes by 
questions, (6) furnish Colloquial Idioms for memorizing, 
and (c) give three sets of Idiomatic Exercises to be written 
in German, the last of the three being a connected story. 

Every fourth chapter is devoted to Review, as are also the 
last four chapters, making twelve reviews in all. They 
contain Questions and Exercises, with a note on some idio- 
matic particle like boc^ or iDOl^f. 

QvuotaZions from the Classics, some four hundred in num- 
ber, acquaint the pupil with the leading names in German 
literature. These citations include those which one hears 
most frequently in the conversation of cultured Germans. 

Pictures and Historical Notes serve two purposes. For 

those who wish to use them, they furnish excellent material 

for conversation and " direct method " work. For those who 

do not care to do this, they make good " breathing spaces " 

in the lesson. 
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X PLAN OF THE BOOK. 

Part II, containing five chapters, is for reference. 

Chapter I gives forms and suggestions for letter writing. 
It should be consulted whenever the teacher wishes to vary 
the regular exercises by work on letters. 

Cliapter II furnishes illustrations and explanations of the 
more common ways in which German words are derived and 
combined. It may be used either for study or reference. 

Chapter III gives some of the delicate distinctions be- 
tween English and German pronunciation. It should be 
used discreetly, and only by those teachers who make a 
point of accurate work in speaking. Even by these, only 
one thing — Assimilation, the Glottal Catch, and so on — 
should be treated at a time. 

Chapter IV contains an outline sketch of the history of 
the German language, including a very brief statement of 
Grimm's Law. It should be used only for reading and 
reference, not for study. 

Chapter V includes (1) a few words spelled alike in both 
languages, not treated in Part I, (2) a list of abbreviations, 
familiarity with which will help a pupil in his German read- 
ing, and (3) about one hundred current idioms which can 
scarcely be called literary, but a knowledge of which will be 
of advantage to those who are planning to go to Germany. 

Vocabularies and Index are especially complete. The for- 
mer contain specific reference to the sections where the 
words are discussed, while the latter includes not only the 
syntactical, but the historical, artistic, and literary matter of 
the book. 
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GERMAN EQUIVALENTS FOR 
GRAMMATICAL TERMS. 

The letter (of the alphabet), bcr 53ucl^'ftabc. 
The vowel, bcr SSofat', or bcr ©ctbft'taut. 
The consonant, bcr Sonfonanf , or bcr SWit'laut. 
The sentence, bcr ®a^. 
The subject, ba^ ®ubj[cft'; the predicate, ba^ ^riibifaf . 
The main clause, bcr ©aupt'fafe. 
The subordinate clause, bcr 5Rc'bcnfa^. 
The parts of speech, bic SRc'bctcitc. 
The article, bcr 3lrti'fct, or ba« ©cfd^tcd^t^'lDort 

Definite, bcftimmt'; indefinite, utl'bcftimmt. 
The noun, ba^ ©ub'ftantiD, or ba^ ©aupt'iDort. 

First, second, third class, cr'ftc, jlDci'lc, brit'tc Piaffe. 
The pronoun, ba^ ^rotio'ittctl, or ba^ gUr'lDOrt. 
The adjective, ba« 2lb'icftiD, or ba^ ei'9cnfcf)aft^n)ort. 
The numeral, ba^ 5Ruincra'(c, or ba^ ^^J^ClDort. 
The adverb, ba« 9IbDcrb', or ba^ Um'ftanb^lDort. 
The verb, ba^ aScr'b(uin), or ba^ 3^^^'^^^^^ 

Strong, ftarf ; weak, fcf)n)acf) ; separable, trcnn'bar ; in- 
separable, un'trcnnbar ; transitive, tranfitiD'; intran- 
sitive, intranfitiD'. 
The preposition, bic ^riipofition', or ba^ SScrl^iitt'ni^Wort. 
The conjimction, bic Sonjunftion', or ba^ 53in'bcn)ort. 
The interjection, bic 3^ntcrj[cftion', or ba^ Slu^'rufung^Wort. 
The gender, ba^ ®cfc^(cc^f : masculine, mdnn'Iic^ ; feminine, 

wcib'ttd^ ; neuter, fac^'Ud^. 
The number, bic ^(x\)V\tixm, 
Singular, bcr (Singular', or bic ©n'ga^t. 
Plural, bcr ^tu'rat, or bic a)?ct|r'jo^L 

xvi 



GRAMMATICAL TERMS. XVll 

The case, bcr gaO (pi. bic gat'Ic). 
The nominative, ber 9io'TninattD ; genitive, ber ©e'nittD; 
dative, bcr !Da'ttt) ; accusative, bcr 9If'fufatit). 

The inflection, bic Sic'gUTig ; to decline, bcflinic'rcn* 

The declension, bic !DcfHnation'; strong, ftarf; weak, 

f c^wac^ ; mixed, gctnifc^t* 
To conjugate, foniugic'rcn ; conjugation, bic Soniugotion'. 

The comparison, bic Somparatioti', or bic (gtci'gcrung ; to 
compare, ftci'gcrti; positive, bcr ^o'fitiD; compara- 
tive, bcr Sotn'paratiD ; superlative, bcr (Su'pcrlattD* 

The tense, ba^ Jctn'pu^, bic 3^it'f orm ; present, ba^ ^r(i'* 
fcn^ ; past, ba« ^tn'pcrf eft ; future, ba^ gutur' (ba^ 
cr'ftc gutur') ; perfect, ba^ ^crf cf f ; past perfect, ba^ 
^lu^'quampcrfcft ; future perfect, ba^ glDci'tc gutuf; 
simple, compound, cin'fad^, jufaTn'tncngcfe^t. 

The mode, bcr SKo'bu^ ; indicative, bcr ^^n'btfatit) ; subjunc- 
tive, ber ^on'iunctit) ; imperative, bcr ^^m'pcratit) ; 
infinitive, bcr -Sn'finitit) ; participle, ba^ ^articip\ 

The accent, bcr %m ; raising and lowering of the voice, bic 

§cbung unb Senfung bcr ©titntne. 

Position, order, bic (gtcQuTig, bic OrbtlUtig* 

Word order, bic SBortf o(gc ; inverted order, bic ^^^^^^fon'* 

Page, bic (gcitc ; line, bic ^t\U, bic SRcil^c (row). 

Note, — Properly the foreign terms should have the accent on the 
last syllable ; but in the language of the schoolroom the accent has 
been shifted from the meaningless ending to the distinctive part of the 
word. 



PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 

WORD ORDER —INVERTED. 

Die ^ermannsfc^Iadjt 

1. 9Sor Helen, tjtelen 3^al^ren gab e^ in 'Deutfc^Ianb 
ttO(^ feme ©tabte. !Die alten ©eutfd^en luol^nten mitten in 
grogen SBtttbem. Unter il^nen lebte bamal^ ein tapferer 
©elb, Hermann, ben bie SRdmer 9Irminiu^ nannten* ^vl 
biefer ^txt l^errfd^te in 9iom Saifer Sluguftu^^ !Da er bie 
©eutfc^en unterwerfen wottte, fanbte er feinen gelb()errn 
SSaru^ gegen fie, 

!J)iefer fud^te ben geinb im 2:eutoburger 9BaIbe, aber 

©ennann wartete nicf)t auf il)n; er griff bie 9tcJmer an 

unb tjernid^tete beinal^e ba^ ganje rfimifc^e ^eer, J)a^ war 

ba« erfte 30?al, ba^ bie 9i5mer in ©eutfc^Ianb gef^Iaget^ 

iDurben, 9I(^ bie 3iad^ricf)t batjon nac^ 9iom gelangte, rief; 

Saifer 2luguftu^ au^: „2lc^ SSaru^, SSaru^, gib mtr meine 

gegionen wieber!" 

Syntax. 

2. Inverted Order. — In the inverted order the verhj 
or auxiliary comes before the subject. The rest of the 
sentence has the normal order. Inverted order is used 
not only, as in English, in interrogative and imperative 
sentences, but also in declarative sentences when intro- 
duced by some element other than the subject. Eng- 
lish sometimes inverts a declarative sentence, as in. 

Here comes the bride. But English may also say. Sere 

1 



GSRMAlf COMPOSITION. 




. The Hebmanm Moi 



Teutqbuhcer Forest. 



the bride comet, while German cannot follow tliirt latter 
order, but must invert. 

(1) German is very partial to the inverted order. 
Often where au English declarative sentence begins with 



Chap. M WORD ORDER — INVERTED. 8 

the subject, German starts with some other element. 
Where we say, I saw the emperor in Potsdam yesterday^ 
a German would probably use one of the following 
sentences, according to what he wanted to emphasize : 
©cftcrti l^abe id^ in ^ot^bam ben ^aifer gefe^en, or, !Dctt 
Saifer l^abe id) geftern in ^ot^bam gcfcl^en, or, ^n ^ot^bam 
l^obe ic^ geftern ben Saifer gefefjen* 

(2) Special care should be taken to invert the main 
subject and verb when the sentence begins with a sub- 
ordinate clause. 

If I haven't a knife^ I canH carve. 

^ettn id) !ein 9)>{effer l^abe, f ann id) nid)t f d)neiben. — $ i H e r n. 

When I was still a boy, I thought of nothing but stories of magic 
and wonders. 

^U if^ nof^ ein ^nabe mat, bac^te id) vlvl nx^i^ aU an %wi\itx^ 
titib S93tinber0ef f^if^ten. — ^ e i n e. 

Notes. 

3. Historical Note. — Hermann the Liberator was a German 
prince who had served as a youth in the Roman army. He 
tried to unite the German tribes so as to drive the Romans out 
of Germany, and after the victory in the Teutoberg Forest (9 a.d.), 
the Romans did remain for a time west of the Rhine. But the 
German chiefs were jealous of each other and of Hermann. They 
betrayed his wife Thusnelda to the Romans to be led in chains 
through the streets of Rome in the " triumph " of the Roman gen- 
eral Germanicus. And finally they murdered Hermann (21 a.d.) 
when he was in his thirty-seventh year. In the story in § 1, the 
Grermans, bie ©ertnanen, are referred to as „bie 2)eutfd^en/' though 
this term is of later origin (about 800 a.d.). 

4. English ago is usually twt with the dative case. 

A week ago I bought this book, 

Sot eitter 99Sod)e ^obe id) biei^ S3nd) gefanft. 

Long years ago there lived a man in the East. 

ISor 0ranen ^al^ren \tW ein 9)'{autt im Often. — !i? e f { t n g. 



4 GERMAN COMPOSITION. [8 7. 

Note. — When ago is used with a form of the verb to 6e, German 
generally uses l)er following an adverb or the accusative. 

/it's a long time ago. @« Ifl lange l^er. 

That is fifty years ago. 

2)aSfinb nun filnfgtg Sal^re l^er. — SBlIbenbrud^. 

5. When denoting extent of time, English ^r is rendered 

in German by the accusative of time. This is often followed 

by the adverb latig. 

For three hours, for a whole month. 

^tet Btttttben (lattg), einett gatt^en ^onat ((ang). 

And so he sat for many days, sat for many years. 

Uttb fo fag er titele Xa^t, fag titer ^al^re laitg. — ® emitter. 

Note. — Unmodified words expressing time are united with (anfl 
and written as adverbs (not with a capital) : for hours, for days, for 
weeks, for months, for years, ftunbenlang, tagelang, ttJod)enIang, mona* 
tetang, ial)re(ang. 

6. English to live has two German equivalents: iQDl^ttett 
and Ic6cn* 

(1) SBol^netl (reg., aux. j^abeti) is used in the sense of to 
dwelly to reside. 

Hive on Charles Street, ^dl tto^tte ill bcr ^adfttage. 

She lived a long time here in Sorrento. 

Sie t^at lattge f^itx in Sorrento gettiol^itt — $e^fe. 

(2) Sebctt (reg., aux. I^aben) is used in the sense of to be 
alive, to exist. 

Man lives not by bread alone. 

2)er 9Kenfd) lebet nidjt tiom »rot allein. — ©I be I, matt 4:, 4. 

He didnH live like others. @r Mtt nidjt ttie anbere. — teller. 

7. English to look for, to hunt for, is fuc^ett (reg., aux. 
l^aben) with the accusative. Think of the English word 
seek, and do not use fur. 

What are you looking for ? SBai^ fud)en Ste ? 

And I had no idea of looking for anything. 

Uttb tttd^ti^ 5tt f ud^ett, ha2 mar tttettt 8itttt« — ® o e 1 1^ e« 
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8. English to wait for is iDartcn auf (reg., aux. ^abcn) with 
the accusative. Never say iDarten fur* 

We waited for you for half an hour. 

Wtx l^aben tint l^albe Stuttbe auf bid^ (or (Bit) gemartet. 

But now I wonH wait any longer for him ! 

%\^tx je^t marf id^ ^^i^ md)t (anger auf i^n ! — ® e r fl a c! e r. 

9. English no, not a, not any, is fcirt* 9fi(j^t ein means not 
one and is used only in emphatic cases; even then feitl cittjig, 
not a single, is preferable. 

Haven't you a pencil f fallen @ie feineu S3(eifttft ? 

He hasnH made a single mistake. 

@r l^at itintn tivi^i^tn ^e^fer %tma^t 

Who doesnHjind any, doesnH need to furnish any. 

SBer fcittc ftnbet, brauri^t auri^ fctnc abjultcfcrn. — ® t o rm . 

He did not speak a single word. — Sr f^irari^ fciu cittjigcig SBort* 

Exercises. 

10. (a) 1. Decline: ber groj^e SBalb, ein tapferer §elb, 
feine ®tabt, ba^ erfte 30?af . 2. Give the principal parts of: 
gcben, leben, nennen, fenbett, fd^fagen, rufen. 

(ft) 1. Which sentences in § 1 illustrate the inverted 
order ? 2. When must German invert a declarative sen- 
tence which does not need to be inverted in English? 
3. Find examples of the inverted order among the quota- 
tions in §§ 4, 5, and 8. Find in § 4 an illustration of § 6, 2. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize : 1. 3Ba^ \^^\^ ^U ? 

2. SSor ixod ^(x\\xtn l^abe id^ in ber ^arlftra^e gen)ot)nt. 

3. SBarten @ie bod) nic^t Idnger auf m\6) ! 4. ^^ {)atte 
feine ^^it. 5. !Da^ war aber lange {|er. 6. ^fd^ ^abe eine 
gauge (gtunbe gearbeitet. 

11. (a) 1. A year ago we lived on (in ber) Hermann 
Street. 2. For two hours he looked for his friend. 3. We 
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have waited for you for hours. 4. Augustus lived many 
years ago. 5. For a whole week we didn't have a lesson 
(©tUttbc). 6. But that was long ago. 

(b) 1. For a whole year they lived on Winter Street. 

2. Augustus lived in Rome, but that was many years ago. 

3. For days I looked for an interesting book, but I didn't 
find one. 4. Will you wait a moment for me ? 5. Many 
years ago Germany did not have a single large city. 
6. What are you waiting for (iDorauf)? Are you looking 
for something ? 

(c) Hermann the Liberator, — 1. Many centuries ago 
(there) lived in Germany a brave hero, Hermann. 2. At 
that time (§ 1, line 4) the Germans did not have cities ; 
they lived in huts in the forest. 3. When the Emperor 
Augustus wanted to subjugate the Germans, he sent his 
general Varus against them. 4. Hermann was at that 
time twenty-five years old, but he was already the German 
leader. 5. For days Varus looked for him, but Hermann 
did not wait for him ; he attacked Varus and almost anni- 
hilated his army. 6. That was nineteen centuries ago, 
but the Germans will never forget Hermann the Liberator. 



CHAPTER II. 
WORD ORDER — TRANSPOSED. SIMPLE TENSES. 

Deutfdje Crcuc. 

12. !Dcr rbmif^e §iftorifcr, Sacitu^, erja^It, ba^ im erftcn 
^fal^rl^unbert nad) Sl^riftu^ cinige ©cfanbte be^ !Dcutfc^ett 
aSoIfe^ nad^ 9iom gi^S^^- ®o^t bat man fie, tnit in^ S^olof* 
feutn 3U gc^en, um fid) bic ^atnpffpiele angufel^en. !Da fie 
unter ben rdmif^en ©enatoren einige Scanner fallen, bie 
ntcf)t 9i5nier waren, fragten fie ifjre greunbe, wer biefe geute 
ba feien. 

SWan fagte il^nen, e^ waren grembe, bie fid^ burd^ ttjxt 
STreue gegen 9iom au^gejeicfinet fatten. T)a gingen bie 
!J)eutfd^en an ben Ort, wo biefe Scanner fa^en, unb fefeten 
ftd^ 3U il^nen. ,3enn e^ SBaffen ju ful^ren ober 2^reue 
ju l^alten gilt/' fagten fie ben 9t5mem, „fo Ubertrifft fein 
aSenfd^ bie !Deutfcf)en." 

Syntax. 

13. Transposed Order. — Simple Tenses. — With simple 
tenses in the transposed or dependent order, the verb 
is put at the end of the clause. This order is followed 
in all dependent clauses, that is, in those introduced by 
a relative or by a subordinating conjunction (ate, ba, 
ba§, toeil, toenn, tt)0, etc.). Whenever one of these 
introductory words occurs, drop all thought of the verb 
till every other word in the clause is translated, be- 
cause, except for the verb, the order is normal. 

7 
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I found them when I put the empty batkett baek in the boat. 
34 faitt fie, alS (4 bit Icereit Stirbt uiefeer in bic Surfc fe^tt. 

I am thanltful for the severest eritieism, if it is only to the point. 

34 bin bantbat fftr bic fi^itffle ftritif, Menu fie mn fa^lid) bieiU. 

-astemotrf. 

Notes. 

14. Hinwricni JVo(e. — In the two centuries after the „^ernionne' 

ff^Iiiiil'" the Romans eiteuded their power beyond the Rhine and 

organized the province Germania. Thus relations between Romans 




and Germans became more intimate; Germans often went to 
Rome, and Romans built theatres and palaces in Germany. Of 
these buildings the best temains are at Trier, tlie residence of sev- 
eral Roman Emperors. But the Germans never adopted Roman 
civilization. Tacitus in his " Germania " gives ub a vivid picture 
of German life and customs, the simplicity of which be contrasts 
most favorably with the luxury of the effeminate Romans. 
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15. The English verb to ash is usually Ibitten or fragen* 

(1) 33ittcn (bat, gebetcn, aux. t|aben) means to beg, to 
ask for. 

(a) To ask for something is translated by bitten tttn^ 
Both verb and preposition take the accusative. 

May I ask you for another glass of water f 
^arf tf^ 8te urn noc^ etn ^lai^ SBaffer bitten ? 
I do not ask for my life. 
^f^ bttte ntf^t urn metn £eben» — ^djiUtv. 

(b) To translate the English phrase, to ask some oae to do 
something, use Mttctl with a phrase, not a clause. 

She asked him to wait for her. (5ie bat t^tt, auf fie 5U toarten* 

/a^A; you no^ to drag it {the communication) out too long. 

3c4 bttte 8ie, btefelbe (bte 3)2tttet(uug) nic^t 5U lange aui^sube^item 

JVb^e. — 53lttc (for ic^ bttte) is used for English if you please^ and 
also for you are welcome in answer to thank you (banfc). 

(2) §ragen (reg., aux. ^aben) means to inquire, to ash 
(a question). It takes the accusative or two accusatives. 

(a) To ash if or ask whether is fragen ob, followed by a 
clause, not a phrase. 

Did you ask me something? ^abett 8te tttif^ etttvai^ gefragt ? 

i/6 asA;ed /ler i/ she could go along. 

(Sr fragte fie, ob fte mttge^en Idnnte* 

/ aZ«o ioi7Z asA; you one thing. 

Sf^ toitt euf^ m&i etn SBort fragen. — ^ i b e t, ^ a 1 1. 21, 24. 

(6) To translate to ask about or osA; after something, use 
fragen nad^ with the dative. 

They asked after his health. 8te fragten nac^ f etner Q^efnnb^eit. 
Then I asked about my indebtedness. 

^a fragt^ ic^ nac^ ber (Bc^nlbigfett. •— U ^ ( a n b. 

Note. — (a) Remember that fragen always takes the accusative of 
the person to whom the question is put, while fagen, to say to^ to tell. 
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always has the dative of the person to whom the statement is made. 
Compare fragten fie l^rc greunbe (§ 12, 1. 6) and fagten Jte ben 9J5meni 
(§ 12, 1. 12). 

(6) To ask {put) questions is gragen fleUen with the dative. 

Now Twill ask you a question or two, 

A fool asks more questions than a hundred wise men can answer. 
@iti 9{an ftettt me^t Sfragett^ aid ^nttbert 9Beif e beatttttvortett li^ntten* 

— ©prlt^tDort. 

16. The English adverb there is usually bort or ba» 
These adverbs, ba and bort, should never be used for the 
factitive there in expressions like there are, there was, and 
so on. 

(1) !Cort is used for more distant places than ba, or when 
the speaker wishes to be more definite. English over there 
is always bort. 

I don't sec anything over there, ^ort fe^^ if^ tttC^tiS. 
The fairest maiden is sitting so wondrous up there. 

^te f f^i^nfte ^uugf rati ft^et bort oben tottttberbar. — ^ e i n e. 

(2) J)a is generally used in cases where no particular 
place is specified. 

There they were without [aw] umbrella, 

^a toaren fte o^ne Siegenfc^trttt. 

There stood poor Hans thunderstruck. 

^a ftanb ber arme $and tote oom Conner gerii^tt. — ^iUern. 

17. The German ba has several other common uses. 

(1) ©a, (and) then, is used at the beginning of a sentence 
to keep a narrative lively. 

And then it broke out afresh, ^a gtug tS toteber loi^. 

And then Mariette went out and wept bitterly. 

%ti gtng 3)2anette ^inan)^ unb toeinte bttterltc^. — 3 f c^ o f f e. 

(2) J)a, here, is less definite than ^ier. It refers especially 
to one's being at home, or hack, having arrived. 
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Is Miss Fisher here, please ? ISttte, tft gfroftlein ^tfc^er ba? 

Fm glad youWe here again. 

&9 frent mit^, ba^ 8te toteber ba {ittb. 

Here I am again, ^a hin tc^ toteber* — ^ e b b e I. 

(3) ©a, as, is a conjunction and is followed by the de- 
pendent order. It is used when as gives a reason. 

As it is late, tee must go. 

^a t» ff^oti f|»at i% milffen totr fort« 

^s he wasnH here by eleven o'^clock, he wonH come. 

^a er \>x^ elf U^r nic^t ba toar, bletbt er attiS. — ©erftacfer. 

18. English to sit (doivn) has two translations in German : 

fi^en and fid^ fe^en* 

(1) ©i^en (fa^, gefeffen, aux. ^aben) means to sit, to be in 
a sitting posture. The place where is indicated by a prepo- 
sition with the dative. 

IVhere did you sit f 2930 ^abcn @ie gefeffen ? 

/ was sitting on a mountain. 3<^ f<l6 ^ttf etnettt S3erge» — ® r il n. 

(2) (SO) fefecn (reg., aux. I^aben) means to sit down, to put 
oneself into a sitting posture. The place where (whither) is 
indicated by a preposition with the accusative. The idea 
of motion towards something is often strengthened by the 
particle I|tn. 

Where shall I sit f 

9Bo foU tc^ mtf^ ^tnfe^en ? or, SBo^ttt foU tc^ mtc^ f e^eti ? 

Here he sat down in the armchair by the mndow. 

$ier fe^te er {tc^ in ben Se^nftn^t ani^ Sfenfter* — (Storm. 

19. English man is usually rendered by ber SRenfd^ or 
ber SRamt. Never use man (§ 57). 

(1) !iDer 3D?enfd^ (be^ 9)?enfd^cn) is used in the general 
sense of person, human being (Latin homo). 

Man proposes, Ood disposes. 

^er aJlenff^ benft, ^^tt lenft. — @prid)tt)ort. 
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Man errs as long as he strives, 

^2 itti bet aRenff^, f olattg^ er fhrelit* — @ o e t ^ e. 

(2) !J)cr 3D?ann (bic SKdnncr) is used for man as distin- 
guished from woman (Latin vir). It is also the common 
word for husband, bcr ®attc and ber ®Ctna^I being more 
formal. 

He was a real man. (Sr toar etn ec^ter SRatttt* 

You German men^ say no, you German women, join in t 

34^ betttff^en ^^{ftnner, rufet ttcitt, i^t betttfc^ett O^i^atten, fttmmet 

eltt! — 2)a^n. 

The husband, the protection and refuge of the wife ; the wife, the 
ornament of the husband, ^er ^ann beiS IBeibciS 8f^tt^ nttb $ort, 
bad SBetb bei^ aKattnei$3ter. — greiligrat^. 

Exercises. 

20. (a) 1. Decline : cin rbmifd^er (Senator, bic beutfd^c 
SBaffc, einigc 8eutc, ba« crftc ^^a^r^unbert. 2. G^iye <Ae 
principal parts of: geljen, fe^en, fein, ^aben, fifeen, fe^cn, 
bitten. 

(b) 1. \Miich sentences in § 12 illustrate the transposed 
order? 2. What is the part of a transposed sentence 
that makes most trouble ? 3. Find illustrations of the 
transposed order in §§ 17 and 19. 4. Point out in § 12 
three different uses of ba. 5. Find an example of § 17, 1 
in § 15, 2 ; of § 19, 1 in § 6, 2 ; of § 19, 2 in § 4. 6. Find 
in § 17 one sentence illustrating both § 17, 2 and § 17, 3. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize : 1. !£)arf \6) Utn 

3ft|r «uc^ bitten? 2. 2Ba« ^aben @ie mxi) gefragt? 

^- -3^1^ f^9^ 3^^^^/ ^^ if* ^iti^t i>^- ^- 2Ber ipitt nod^ 
gragen ftetten? 5. Sitte, fe^en <Sie fid^ bort ^inten! 
6. ^etjt bin \i) wieber ba! 

21. (a) 1. He asked if Miss Fisher were here. 2. I 
asked the man to sit down. 3. As he wasn't sitting at 
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his own seat, the teacher aaked him to sit down over there 
(§ IS, 2). 4. And then we asked the man a couple more 
questions. 6. Aa she asked so courteously for the book, 
we told her (S 15, 2, Note a) that she could have it. 
6, Did you ask after her health ? 

(6) 1. For hours the man sat there in (an) the same seat. 
2. If you are looking for his house, why don't you ask some 




The Porta NroRA, or Black Gate, at Treeh. — ' 
Roman ruin in Germany. 

one the number ? 3. The teacher asked so many ques- 
tions, that the pupil asked hitn to stop. 4. As you are 
here again, I will ask you to sit down over there. 6. He 
asked me what I wanted, and I asked him for his knife. 
6. No man can answer all the questions [which] a child 
asks. 
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(c) The Germans in Rome. — 1. Many years ago the Ro- 
mans asked some Germans to see the combats in the Colo- 
seum. 2. There the Germans saw some men, who were 
sitting among the Boman senators, but who* were not 
Romans. 3. When the Germans asked their friends who 
these men were, they were told (fafltc man xijUtn) that these 
people were strangers. 4. They had distinguished them- 
selves by their fidelity to the Romans. 6. Then the Ger- 
mans went over there and sat down by (ju) the strangers. 
6. They said that no man excelled the Germans. 



CHAPTER III. 
WORD ORDER— TRANSPOSED. COMPOUND TENSES. 

Dtctridj ron Sern. 

22, 3l(tE bcutfdie igcigen erjfifjten, ba^ ^ietrii^ Don Sdexn 
alte anberen Siinige befiegt Ijabe. 3?0(f) anbeiE (Soflen et' 
jii^Ien Don Siegftieb, ber ben Ijrai^en etfiiilug. T)a beibe 



p: 



4. The Tomb i 
Gothic n 
huge rock and v 



Ravenna. — ^The most imporlanl 
The roof is hewn from a single 
3 nearly a million pounds. 



$eIbEn bister in jebem SampfE gEfiERt fiattEn, filrcf)tEte ficft 
ber tine mdft Dor bem anberen. 
Xiie ft^bne iJriem^ilbe, bie Sraut Siegfriebe, fagte itirem 
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SSerlobten, ba^ cr tnit !iDietrid^ Ump^tn folic, ©icflfricb toav 
uttDcrmunbbor, locil er fid^ im !j)rac^enblut flcbobet ^ottc, obcr 
!j)ietric^ ft^'itfl i^ti fo ^eftifl, bo^ er o^nmiic^tig ju ^icm* 
^Ubcnd Silken niebcrfanf unb nun alfo ber Scfieflte tt)ar* 
!j)ictric^ fd^cnftc i^m bad Sebcn unb fe^rte wieber unbeficflt 
in fcinc ©cimat jurild . 

Syntax. 

23. Tranipoted Order — Compound Tenses. — With com- 
pound tenses in the dependent order, the auxiliary is 
put at the end of the clause, whether it is an auxiliary 
of tense (fiabcn, fein, locrben) or of mode (bUrfcn^ fdnncn^ 
and so on). The infinitive or participle comes just 
before the auxiliary. 

(1) As the auxiliary is the element that tells mode, 
tense, voice, person, and number and so gives definite- 
ness to the sentence, it is appropriate that it should 
occupy a more emphatic place — the end position — 
than infinijtive or participle. Thus German clauses are 
always periodic. (German generally uses the past tense 
in narrative, but in § 22 the perfect is used, the better 
to illustrate compound tenses.) 

He said that he would come, (Sr fagte, bag er lotttmeti toftrbe* 

What is once printed belongs to the whole world for all time. 

^ad eittmal gebrtttft \% ge^drt ber gattaen SBelt auf etoige Beiten* 

— Sefflng. 
It was a branch that he had fastened to a dead tree. 

^^ toar eitt %% ben er an etttett biirrett ISattm gebuttbett \ntiiit^ 

— @ r I m m. 

Notes. 

24. Hinlorical Note. — Theodoric the Great was ruler of the 
East Goths, a German tribe living on the Danube. He led his 
people across the Alps to settle in Italy, and in 490 a.d. won a 
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great battle at Verona (53ern) which left Northern Italy in his 
hands. He established his capital at Ravenna and was recognized 
as the greatest of the German chieftains. After his death (526) 
the Gothic power fell away before the Lombards, who were in turn 
to give way to the more powerful Franks, by whom the first Ger- 
man Empire was to be founded. But Theodoric of Verona, 
2)ietrl(3^ Don 53ern, has always been a central figure in German 
legend. 

25. English to be afraid of is fid^ fiird^teit (reg., aux. tjabetl) 
t»ar with the dative. 

He was afraid of the dog. (Sv fiitf^tete pc^ Hot bem $ttnbe. 

/ am afraid of no one but you. 

3f^ filrf^te mtf^ ni^t, nor fetnem^ aid nut nor btr. — ^et) fe. 

26. English so has two common German renderings : fo 
and alf 0* 

(1) As an adverb of manner or degree in the sense of 
thus, so is German fo. @0 is also used to translate the first 
as in comparisons, like as good as, fo gut (tt)ie), as far as, [o 
totit (ipic). 

/ meant it so. 8o f^aht tf^^i^ gemetitt. 
The concealer is as bad as the stealer. 
^cr ^e^Icr tft fo f c^Hmm tote bcr Stealer. — @prtd)toort. 
But everything that drove me to it was oh ! so good, so dear. 
^of^ attei^ toai^ mtc^ bap tricb, ^i>tt ! toar fo gttt, ac^ ! toar fo (ieb. 

— @oett)c. 

(2) In the sense of then {therefore), so is usually German 
olfo, which never means English also. 

So you will come at ten. Ste fotttmen a(fo um se^tt. 

So we can be as dilatory as we tvish. 

9Bir !9ttnett alfo fo toeitlftttftg fetn, tote totr tooUett. — <S d) i U e r. 

Note. — For that^s so, just so, thaVs true, thaVs right, German 
uses the adverb ebciu 
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27. English to conquer is fiegen or befiegen* Both are 
weak verbs and take ^abcn as auxiliary, but fiegen is in- 
transitive. So when conquer is transitive, befiegett must be 
used. S3e fiegen never means besiege (belagern). 

The Germans conquered (rron), ^te Xctttff^ett ftcgtett* 
The Germans conquered the Romans. 
^te ^ctttfc^en beftegten btc 92dtner. 

You must conquer or fall ; conquered by one is conquered hy all. 

^u tttngt fiegen ober faUen ; beftcgt Hon eincm tft bcftegt Hon aUen* 

28. English to tell has two common translations in Ger- 
man : eriSl^Ien and fagen^ 

(1) StjSl^Ien (reg., aux. ^aben) means to relate, and is 
used chiefly of telling stories or relating events. 

You told us an interesting story. 

8te 4(iben nu<^ eiue tntereffante (^efc^tc^te txffiljiU 

ril tell you a funny tale. 

3c4 totll euf^ er$d^(en ein ^drc^en gar fc^nurrig. — ^iitf^er. 

(2) Za^tXi (reg., aux. ^aben) is used in less formal cases 
for to tell somebody (dat.) something (ace.) or to tell somebody 
(dat.) to do something (clause). 

Wiat shall I tell him ? SBo^ foU tf^ i^m fogcn ? 

Please tell him to come here, 

^ittt fageu 8ie t^m^ bag er ^ter^er fommeu foU. 

You didnH tell her of my visit ? 

^n ^aft t^r ntc^t Hon metuem S3efuf^ gef agt ? — ^^ t o rm. 

29. English the one(s) has three common renderings in 
German. 

(1) As a demonstrative, especially before the relative 
(ber or n)e(c^er), the one is usually translated by the demon- 
strative ber, bie, ba^. The relative cannot be omitted in 
German. 
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Is John the one you mean f 3^ft ^o^ann bcr, ben @tc metiten ? 
/ am the one who built it. ^f^ bin ber, ber t^ baitte. 

— §auptmann. 

Woe to the one who (tells) lies. SBc^ bcm, bcr lilgt. 

— ©ritlparjcr. 

Note. — In more formal style bcrjcntgc (bicjenifle, bagjcnigc, gen. 
beSjcnigcu, etc.) may be used for the one (who) instead of bcr* It is 
rare in conversation. 

(2) For one, the one in contrast with one or more others 
(anbere) German uses bcr eine. 

One translated well., the other didnH. 

^er etne \iai ^wi iiberfe^t, ber aubere nic^t. 

The one was a head taller than the other. 

^ereine toar etnen ^o|>f grower aU ber anbere — SSI tbcnbruc^. 

(3) For one following an English adjective, as the new 
one, German uses simply the inflected adjective following 
the definite article. It must have the gender of the noun to 
which it refers. 

That isnH my hat ; mine is the little one. 
^a^ tft metn ^\\i ntc^t ; ber f (eiue ge^drt nttr» 

I had a comrade ; youHl not find a better one. 

Sf^ liaii' einen ^ameraben, etnen beffern ftnbft bu nit (nic^t). 

— U^lanb. 

30. English other is usually anber or norff citt* 

(1) 3lnber (-er, -e, -e^) means other when used in the sense 
of different. 

Bring me another cup ; this is cracked. 

S3ringen 8ie ntir eine anbere ^affe ; biefe l^at einen 8prnng. 

He can go some other time. 

(Sr !ann etn anbrei^ Wlai (or etn anbermal) ge^en. 

What you donH want done to you^ donH do another. 

SBa^ bn nic^t toiUft, bag man bir tvi\ bai^ fiig^ anc^ feinent anbern 

§n. [The '* golden rule "in (rerraan] — "SprtC^Wort. 
/ cannot do othenoise. ^&^ fann nic^t anberi^. — V n 1 1) c r. 
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Note. — English else is usually anber in positive statements^ {onfi in 
questions. 

To-morrow he will begin something else, 
SJiorgen ffingt er ftmae anbere« an. — 2^0 ma. 
What else^ by the Styx f There is nothing else t 
SBa« fonjt, betm @t^|: ? 9f^t(^t« anber« glbt'«. — ^ t e t p. 

(2) 9?oc^ eitt means other in the sense of one more of the 
same kind. Sloc^ should always be used in asking for irwre 
of anything. 

Bring me another cup of coffee; it tastes fine. 
ISrittgett (Bte mtr noc^ eitte ilaffc ^affec ; er fc^mecft nortreffltc^ 
(compare § 30, 1, fii-st example). 

He can go once more {one more time). 

@r fanit noc^ eintnal gc^cn (compare § 30, 1, second example). 

Another bite, and iVs done. 

9lof4 etttctt ^\% fo \\C» gefc^e^ett. — Q^ o e 1 1) e . 

Exercises. 

31. (a) 1. Decline: Jcber ftampf, bie altc beutfc^e Sage, 
ba^ !l)rac^enb(ut. 2. Give the principal paHs of: erfc^tagen, 
nieberfinfcn, fc^cnfen, jurUdtc^ren. 

(h) 1. Which sentences in § 22 illustrate the transposed 
order for compound tenses ? 2. When does an English 
verb come at the end of a subordinate clause ? 3. Find 
illustrations of the transposed order in § 30. 4. Find an 
example of § 30, 1 in § 29, 2. 5. Find in § 26 one exam- 
ple which illustrates both § 26, 1 and § 26, 2. 6. Memo- 
rize the last examples in § 29, 1 and § 30, 1. 

(c) Conversational Idioms, Memorize : 1. 31 (fo fUrc^tC 

bid) mi)t ! 2. ^Sonttn bod) fo fc^nefl wic tn5g(ic^ ! 3. ^6) 
\)aV c^ it|m frf)on gefagt. 4. ®er eitte tDei§ e§, ber anbere 
nid^t. 5. ®ebeti @ie itiir, bitte, ttorf) eittett Sogeti *?5a|)ien 
6. ^ij t|abe jtDei @Ute ; ber a(te ift grau, ber tieue fc^marj. 
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32. (a) 1. I'm not afraid of any man (§§9 and 19, 1). 
2. A saga tells that Siegfried had usually won, but Dietrich 
conquered him. 3. I told him that I had been looking 
for something else. 4. The Germans were not so much 
afraid of the Romans after Hermann had conquered them. 
6. She told me that she would bring another book. 6. The 
one told the other that he did not mean it so. 

(b) 1. Did you tell him to (ba^ er . . ♦ foCte) bring an- 
other cup of tea? 2. This is my old hat, but I have 
another one. 3. The teacher told us that this exercise 
would not be so hard as the other one. 4. If it is, he 
will give us another easier one. 6. Perhaps he will tell 
us a story, how Dietrich conquered Siegfried. 6. The 
one was not so much afraid as the other. 

(c) Siegfried and Dietrich, — 1. An old saga tells us that 
Siegfried had always conquered when he fought. 2. So 
Kriemhilde told him to conquer Dietrich. 3. The one 
was not afraid of the other. 4. But Dietrich struck Sieg- 
fried so hard that he sank down unconscious. 5. These 
two heroes are the ones of whom we have heard so often. 
6. Siegfried is the younger one, Dietrich the older one. 



CHAPTER IV. 
REVIEW. 

33. The Germans use the particle bctttt in almost every 
spoken question. It is not translated in English. When 
it would otherwise come at the end of a sentence, it is often 
followed by eic^entlic^, realbj. 

WhaVs that ? ©a£^ if» benn bai^ ? 

Where are you going f ^^o^tn fie^en ®ic bcntt etoetttltc^ ? 

Beally ? How so 9 IIow so ? 

SBa^rlic^? SBtc fo bctttt ? «3ie bcnn fo ? — VcHiitfl. 

Why dites he have to go to Capri ? 

Saruitt ittu^ cr beutt nac^ Gapri ? — .s> e i) W. 

Exercises. 

34. (a) 1. Explain in detail the inverted and trans- 
posed orders. 2. Illustrate each with sentences of your 
own making and also with quotations frcnn the authors 
cited in the text. 

(6) 1. ^lake a list of the different classes of nouns that 
have already appeared in the German stories. 2. Make a 
list of the classes of strong or irregular verbs that have 
already been used in the German stories. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. 3Ba^ ift bettn 

ba^? 2. SScr ift bcnn fertio? 3. So tDo()nen (2ie 
benn cigcntUc^? 4. SBcr Ijat benn noc^ einc {^ragc ju 
ftcHen? 5. Sitte, iDotlen Sie um bie Wefc^ic^tc erjafiten? 
6. 35Ja^ fuc^en ®ie benn, ein anbre^ ^ud) ? 

22 
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36. (a) 1. If she asks for another sheet of paper, why 
don't you give it to her? 2. I haven't the book of 
which (n)0t)0n) you told us. 3. Where is the one I asked 
for (iporutn) ? 4. He was so afraid, that the other man 
conquered him. 5. So I told them that they shouldn't 
ask any more (§§9 and 30, 2) questions. 6. For a whole 
hour we waited for the man, while (tt>St|renb) he was look- 
ing for his money. 

(b) 1. It was many weeks ago that you told us the story 
of Hermann. 2. As long as (fo(ange) my father lived, 
we lived on (in ber) Charles Street. 3. As the boy told 
the teacher he was sick, the teacher did not ask him any 
questions. 4. A week ago, as the boy didn't have any 
money, he asked his father for a quarter (cine 3D?arf). 

5. Please sit over there where I can see you better. 

6. So he told her that he did not want to ask any ques- 
tions. 

(c) 1. I told him that one or the other must conquer. 
2. Please give me another pen ; haven't you a good 
one ? 3. This isn't the one I asked for ; this is an 
old one. 4. In another saga they (matt) tell how Die- 
trich had conquered Siegfried. 5. He was afraid of the 
teacher who asked him such hard questions, so he sat very 
quiet jn his seat. 6. No man can ask so many questions 
as a child. 



CHAPTER V. 



WORD ORDER. POSITION OF Slii^t. 
Karl bev <5rotc in ber Si)uU. 
36. Sotl ber ©roge be^errfdjte beinatje bic flonje 61)riften' 
l)eit, ober er tonitte faum lefen unb fcftreiben. 9l(e er alter 
wurbc, miinfdtte ex ba* 
nad){uI)olen, ivaO er in 
(einer ^I'fl*"*' "'f^t fl*' 
leritt ^atte. ?fber feiner 
fdjioeren ,f>onb niollte e« 
iitcf)t flelinncn, bie feinen 
^u(^rtabcn ;u madien. 
3116 er OTi (eine ^ugenb 
badjte, in ber er ba6 
9ieiten unb i^ed)ten fo 
lei^l flctemt Ijatte, mugte 
cr feuf jen. 

„aCflg tonn i(^ bofilt," 
fofltc er, „ba|3meine §onb 
nicf)t an bie (eitl)te geber, 
fonbern an ba« fdjioere 
Sdtnwrt gemclint tft! 
9Iber mad toirb man Don 

5. Charlemagne — From a painling einem ^Q if er ben fen, ber 
Mut!5m^S 5ur=mbcrg' ^'™'""' '""'^" ^''""^" "'** f**'"^' 

benfann?" ©od) braui^ 
te ffiaifer ^orl feinen Xiamen ni(f)t mit ber geber ju fcf)teiben. 
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bctttt cr ijat il^tt ntit fcincn S^aten in baS :93ucl^ ber 3^*^^^ 
gcfc^ricben. 

Syntax. 

37. Position of nici^t — When nic^t modifies the whole 
clause, it comes at or near the end. In main clauses 
with simple tenses it comes at the end (^), except that a 
separable prefix follows it (a). In main clauses with 
compound tenses it comes just before the participle 
or infinitive (6). In subordinate clauses it comes just 
before tlie verb, whether simple or compound ((?) ; with 
infinitive phrases^ just before ju (d). 

(a) I won't admit that, ^a^ gebe id) ttidjt 5U, 
(6) I havenH seen him the last few days. 

3d) l^alie il^n in biefen (e^ten Xa^tn nid)t gcfcl^ett* 

(c) He looked as if he haduH understood. 

@r fal^ aw^f aU oli er nid)t uerftanbett \^Mt, 

(d) They don't wish to go. @ic tiiitnfd)cn itidjt gn gcUcn. 

(e) He couldn't see the wood for the trees. 

@r f al) ben ^a(b nor (auter l^ftumen nid)t* — vSprid)n)ort. 

JVb<6. — The above rule, and in fact most rules for German order, 
are special cases of the general principle that in the predicate of a Ger- 
man sentence the more important parts come last. Of course, there 
are exceptions, but it is interesting to apply this rule to the many 
apparent peculiarities of German order. The negative is naturally, 
with the exception of the verb, the most important element in the 
predicate ; hence its position. 

(1) When nic^t does not modify the whole clause, it 
stands just before the particular word or phrase it 
negatives. 

You gave it to me, not to him, 6ie l^aben t^ rnxx, nid)t il)m gegeben* 
Who himself is not farther than you, canH bring you any farther, 

fB^tt felbft nid)t meiter ift al2 hn, ber fann bici^ and) nid)t meiter 

litingem — ^ttcfert. 
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Notes. 

38. Historical Note. — After the death of Theodoric (526) the 
power of the (ioths declined, and later another German tribe, the 
Franks, gained the supremacy. Of the Franks the greatest was 
Charles tlie Great or Charlemaf/ney as he is also called (768-814). 
(In this book the dates of rulers are usually those of their reigns.) 
lie occupies as imjKjrtant a place in German history as Dietrich 
von Bern does in German myths. The last great figure in a long 
line of i>owerful Frankish kings, he extended the Frankish king- 
dom to include France, Germany, and part of Italy, and on Christ- 
mas Day, 800, the Pope at Home crowned him Emperor of the 
Germans^ the so-called llevival of the Roman Empire in the West. 
But this glory was of short duration. In 84Ji, only twenty-nine 
years after his death, his realm fell to pieces, never again to be 
united in its entirety. 

39. English to Itdp has two common (rerman renderings. 

(1) To help in the sense of to assist is ^elfctl (^a(f, fle^ 
^olfen, aux. ^aben), followed by the dative. 

Will you please help me f JBittC, tOOUett 3ic Itttr l|C(fett ? 

/ canH help you, child. 3tt| fatttt bir tttttjt l^elfett, ^iltb. — ^^ e t) f f. 

(2) The English idiom help it is rendered by bafiir. For 
the negative either nid}t or nid)ti^ may be used. 

/ couldn't help it. 3d) fotttttc ttidjt bafiir. 

He can't help it. X>cr fatttt ttidjtfiJ bafiir. — iBilbenbrud). 

Note. — When the English idiom help is followed by a verbal in -ing 
{he canH help crying), German usually says simply to have to^ miiffcn. 

I couldn't help believing it. 3c!) mugte t^ gtauben. 

40. English to want (to), to ivish (to), has two German 
equivalents : tOoUtn and ttiiinf (i^en» 

(1) SBotten (reg., aux. ^aben, pres., ic^ tt)i((, bu mittft) means 
tcill, intend to, or want to. It is less definitely a wish than 
tt)Unfcf)en and is followed by the infinitive without ju. 
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He wanted to go home. ^ ti^t>Utt nadj ^aitfe gel^ett* 
Won't you take off your wraps ^ pollen Sie itittjt alilegett ? 
/ will not — will not hear. 
3tt| tt»iU itttt|t — Will itidjt Prctt, — ^auptmann. 

(2) SBunfc^en is used for the definite expression of a wish 
for something. It denotes an immediate desire, and is 
rather rare in conversation. For purposes of variety it 
may replace tDOtletl, but it is really more formal, to desire, 
while ttjottctt is more to want. 

What do you wish f 333a^ toftnfdjen 8ic ? 

/ wish for a hall for my birthday ! 

3ttm ^eliurti^tag toiinfttje id) mir etnen 93aU. 

It is easy to wish for too much. 

'fSfian toiinf d)et leidyt jum ttlierflu^* — U I) t a n b. 

41. English to think of is benfett (bacf)te, 9ebacf)t, aux. 
^aben) with an or tion. 

(1) ©enfen an (with the accusative) means to think of 
in the sense of to consider^ to remember. 

I didn't think of that, ^aratt l|alie id) md)t gebad)t. 

The gallant man thinks last of himself. 

^cr brauc Wtann benft an fid) fcflift ^ulc^t. —Bdjiiiex. 

Note. — For / shouldnH think of {such a thing) ^ German says: 
(5« fdllt mir (gar) nid^t ein, It doesn't occur to me. 

What are you thinking of? Sae fdllt bir ein V — (^ o e 1 1) e. 

(2) T^cnfen Don (with the dative) means to think of only 
in the sense of to have an opinion of 

What do you think of him ? 3Ba^ benfett @ie Hon il)tn ? 

ThaVs xchat she thinks of me ! ®o bcttft fie UOtt tnir ! — g r c I) t a g. 

42. In English to get is used in countless ways. Its 
three chief German eciuivalents are befommen, l^olen, and 

loerben. 
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(1) ©cfommctt (bcfant, bcfommcn, aux. j^abcn) means to 
get in the sense of to receive, to secure. It never means to 
become (tDCrbetl). 

WJiat did yon get for Christmas f 

^ad l^aft bu p 9Betl|nad)ten be! ommen ? 

He woiiH get anything from us old people^ either. 

^on uni^ ilUtn htUmmt er and) nic^td* — @ t o r m. 

(2) .f)oIen (I'eg., aux. ^aben) means to get in the sense of 
to go and get, to fetch. 

You must get some more paper. ®ie mftffen nod) ^a^ier f^oltu* 

WeUl go into the forest and get wood. 

SBtr moUen in ben ^a(b gcl)cn nnb $0(5 l)o(en. — @ r t m m. 

(3) aSerben (ttjurbc, nemorbcn, aux. fcin) means to get only 
in the sense of to become. 

It's getting terribly hot hern, t^icr ttlirb Cd fnrd)tliar Hetj* 

It is getting stiller in the streets. 

Stiller mirb ci^ anf ben 8tra^en. — ,^ b r n e r. 

43. The English conjunction but has two German equiva- 
lents. 

(1) Slber is generally used for but, in the sense of 
however. 

He waspoor^ hut proud, (?r mar arm, aber ftol^. 

They were not tired, but we asked them to be seated. 

Sic maren nid)t mftbe, aber mir baten fie, fici^ jn fe^cn* 

For many are called, but few are chosen. 

^enn kiiele finb bernfen, aber menige flnb aui^erniftl)(et. 

— iBlbcI, matt, 20, 16. 

Note. — In the second example above, though a negative precedes 
but, no contrast or alternative is Indicated, ^ber may follow the 
subject or even the verb and object. 

The adverb but is nur ; nothing but is nid)t« at«. 

But Iioon't do it, 3d) aber tuc c^ nid^t, or, ^d) tut c« aber nic^t. 
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We live but once [in the world']. 

3Ran (cbt nur cinmal in hex SBcIt. — @prld)tt)ort. 

One is desperately little when one is nothing but honest, 

3Ran ift toergtDclfett ttjcnlg, totnn man nld)t8 ate cl^rUd) ift — ?ef fing. 

(2) ©onbern, in the sense of btU insteady bvi rather, is 
used only to indicate an alternative after a negative. 
He was not poor, but rich. 

($r toar nid)t antt^ fonbertt rcid)* 

^t/^ she didnH go past, but stopped. 

%htt fie ging md)t tfovhti, fonbertt hlxth f tel^ett* — 3 j d^ o ! ! e* 

Exercises. 

44. (a) 1. Dediiie: ^arl bcr ©ro^c, (Sarl^ be§ ©rogcn), 
bic lei^te gcbcr, ba« \6)Xotxt ©c^mcrt. 2. 6?«ve ^/le prin- 
cipal parts of : lefett, bcttfcn, [c^rciben, nad^^oten, brouc^cn. 

(6) 1. Which sentences in § 36 illustrate the position of 
nic^t? 2. Give the general principle for order in the 
predicate of a German sentence. 3. Does the general 
principle apply to transposed order ? To inverted order ? 
4. Learn the last example before the Note in § 37, in § 41, 1, 
and in § 43, 1, and the last example in § 43, 1, Note. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. ^i) fatttl ttic^t 

boftir! 2. aSo njotten @ie benn ^in? 3. (gr ^at aber 
nic^t baron gebacf)t. 4. ffia^ fftCt bir benn cin? 5. ©ok 
ni^t ba« rote ®u^, fonbern ba^ braune. 6. ^itte, mein 
©err, n)o« mitnfc^en (Sie? 

45. (a) 1. As he would not get his books, the teacher 
did not help him. 2. She got quite red, but she could 
not help it. 3. I was not thinking of the long saga, but 
of a shorter one. 4. What were you thinking of, when 

* you helped that pupil ? 5. I didn't help him, but his 
little brother. 6. If she didn't want to help him, I 
couldn't help it. 
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PRAL AT Aachen. — The Carolingian part of the church, 
under which Charlemagne was buried. 
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(b) 1. What do you think of this hat? Isn't it what 
you wished? 2. I can^t help it if you did not get a 
good one. 3. She didn^t want that little hat, but a 
big black one. 4. I did not think of that, but of some- 
thing else. 5. What did you get for your (jum) birth- 
day? 6. It^s getting very warm here, but I cannot 
help it. 

(c) Charlemagne. — 1. When Charles the Great became 
Emperor, he wanted to learn to write. 2. His friends 
helped him and got a pen and paper, but his hand wasn't 
used to the pen, but to the sword. 3. He wished that 
he had thought of it oftener, when he was young. 

4. "I can't help it," he said, and he got quite angry. 

5. "What will they (man) think of me?" he asked. 

6. But Charles the Great did not write his name upon 
paper, but in history. 



CHAPTER VI. 
WORD ORDER. POSITION OF ADVERBS. 

Z)cr Holanbsbogcn. 

46. ^arl ber ®ro§e ^atte cincn 9?cffcn, bcr SRotonb l^tc§, 
unb ber flcrn an alien 5^'i^jiifl^^ teilnal^m. 9toIanb, ber 
no^ ni^t t)er^eiratet mar, tuodte nac^ [einer 9ttt(JIel^r Don- 
einem S^fi^jug na^ Spanien bie [c^5ne §ilbegunb l^eiraten. 
S« t)er9ing Ittngere ^dt, t)iele 5KaIe famen Soten Dom 
^rieg^f^auplafee, aber fein einjige^ 5KaI ^5rte man ettt)a« 
Don i^nt. Qa, eine 3^it(ang ^ielt man i^n [ogar fttr 
tot, benn man ^atte i^n uberaU t)ergeben« gcfuc^t. (Seine 
treue 23raut jebod) martete lange auf i^n; enbli^ ging fie 
traurig in ein Slofter. 

ajotanb fel)rte aber fc^Iieglic^ bod) jurlicf unb ^at bann 
iiberaO oerjmeifelt feine ©rant gefuc^t. 21U er ^(Jrte,^ 
ba^ fie 5lonne gemorben fei, baute er ein Sc^to^, t)on too 
and er auf il)r illofter ^inabfc^auen fonnte. 2}on biefem 
©c^to^ fte^t jefet nur noc^ ein einjiger Sogen. X)en 
nennt man ben JRoIanb^bogen. 

Syntax. 

47. Position of Adverbs. — A single adverb has the 
same position in the sentence as nic^t. Wlien two or 
more adverbs occur together, they follow the order 
(1) time, (2) place, (3) manner. (Think of the num- 
ber of letters in those three words : 4, 5, and 6.) Ad- 
verbial phrases also follow this same order. This is 

32 
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only another phase of the general principle for order 
ID the predicate, § 37, Note. 

We Innkrd for the himk to-iiny eagerltj evryiukere. 
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He hasn't been therefor so long. 

(£r if* fo (ottge nidjt bort gewefen. — g r e ij t a g. 

One often hears in the distant wood a myjgHed ringing from above. 

9Ratt l^ilret oft int fertteit ^a(b, tiott oliettl)er eitt bttm^ifeiS S&ntett. 

(1) When an adverb modifies an adjective or another 
adverb, it stands immediately before the word it qualifies. 

It is most probable. @d ift \fiiSBi^ Wti\^x\iSBitvx\\iSBj, 

Vm much better now. 3^^^ gel^t ed mir oiel beffer* 

The mills of God grind slowly^ but they grind exceeding small. 

(^9itt» WXljitn mal^lett (angfam^ mal^Iett ahtx treffliilt Hettt. 

— 2ogau. 

Notes. 

48. Historical Note. ^ In the battle of Tours (732) the Franks, 
commanded by the grandfather of Charlemagne, drove the Mo- 
hammedans (Moors) from Southern France back into Spain and 
thiis saved Europe to Christianity. But the Moors remained in 
Spain until the year America was discovered (1492). All through 
the Middle Ages, until the time of the Crusades to the Holy Land 
(1095), pious knights used to go to Spain to fight the Moors. Of 
these knights the most famous is Rolandy about whom an interest- 
ing group of legends has grown up similar to those of Dietrich 
von Bern and Siegfried. Some of these tell how Roland was 
killed at Roncesvalles in the Pyrenees on his return from one of 
these campaigns. Still others tell the story as it is given here. 

49. English to be called, to be named, is rendered in Grer- 

man by nentten and l^etfeen* 

(1) S^cntien (nannte, gcnannt, aux. ^abcn) is used both 

actively and passively for to call, while tiei^etl has usually 
only a passive meaning. 

Elsewhere they call him a hero* 

Snber^ttio nennt man i^n etnen ^elbcn. — (Subermann* 

/ must call this madness. ^ 

^\td mug ici^ ^al^nftnn nennen* — ^auptmann. 
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(2) ^ci^ctt mt^f gc^ci^en, aux. ^aben) is used chiefly 
for my name is, your name is, and so on. 

What's your name, please ? I6itte^ tute l^ei^cn @ie ? 

His name was Charles. @r ^tcj ^orL 

Were I cautious, my name would not he Tell. 

aaSftr^ id) bef otttten, Ijicg^ id) ttid)t ber ^eU. — @ c^ i U e r. 

-ATo^e. — In the classroom to he (translated) is regularly rendered 
by ^figen. 

What is that in German f SSic ^cigt ba« auf bcutfc^ ? 

What is the whole passage f 2Bic ^cigtbic gangc vgtellc? — ? effing. 

50. The English word time has several German trans- 
lations. 

(1) J)ic ^txi is used in the general sense of duration of time. 

The times are hard, ^ie ^txitxi fittb fd)ttier. 

/ have no time to he tired. 3>d| ^^^^ ^^xnz ^txi, mfibc 5tt feitt. 

— ^aifcrSBil^cIml. 

(2) Sine 3^i^tang, used only in the accusative case, is 
the regular equivalent of English for a time. Compare § 5. 

For a time Hived in Hermann Street. 

@ine 3eit(attg l^atie id) in ber ^ermannftra^c getool^nt. 

For a time he walked up and down in his room. 

(£r gittg eiitc 3^tt(attg in feinem ^itnm^t^ owf u^^ tticbcr. — ^ t o r m. 

Note. — Do not confuse this with a long time, which (Jerman ren- 
ders simply by the adverb XaXi^t^ 

Hooked for it a long time. ^&j ^abe c§ (ange gcfud)t. 
Durer's answer was a long time coming. 
. 2)iircr« 5(nttt)ort blteb tange aii«. — § i U c r it. 

(3) !j)o^ 3JJaI (bic 3JJatc) is used to denote a particular time. 

ril he glad to go some othei' time. 

(&XXX aitberei^ Wlai (also written ein attbermaO gel^e id) gem. 

She was wrong hoth times. 8ie f^at fid) beibe ^alt geirrt. 

Because he had given in the first time he had to also for the second 
time, ^txl er ha§ etrfte 9Ra( uaci^gegebcn X^attt, fo mitgte er c^ antii 
$ttiit atoeitett ^aU — ® r t m in. 
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Note. — Sometimes is always jtttoeilett. Once, tvoice^ three times, 
and so on are etnmal, sweimal, breimal, and so forth. How many 
times is wie oft. 

Sometimes I eat four times a day. ^uxotiXtn effe td) Dtermal tfigltd^. 

How many times have you been in Germany? 

2Ble oft toaxtn <Bit ft^ou In 2)eutf(^Ianb? 

Once doesnH count. Clnmal Ift fe inmat. — (Sprld)tt)ort. 

(4) What time is it f is gBict)icI U^r ift c«V or aSic fpttt 
ift c^? O'clock is also translated by U^r. As in the case 
of English o^clock, ]X\)X is omitted when it is not exactly the 
even hour. 

What time is it f It is ten o^clock. 

SBietiiel U^r ift t» ? or, ^ie f^ftt ift ei^ ? Q<^ ift ael^n U^r. 

(At) what time must we he there f 

Urn toieoiet Ul|r miiffctt toir fd^on ba fein ? 

It was Jive o"* clock in the afternoon. 

(&^ toav filnf Vi^v nad)mtttag<^. — V t U e n c r o n. 

Note. — In telling the quarter and half hours, German reckons 
toward the coniinj^ hour. Thus quarter past tioelve becomes eitt 
l^iertel eittil; fialf past twelve^ f^aih ciltiSJ. In quarter to one, German 
counts the hour three quarters gone, and says brei ^iertel eittiS. 
Minutes are expressed as in English, Oor or nad) the hours. 

(5) To have a good time is fic^ (gut) amiifierett. Never 
say cine gutc 3^ it ^aben. 

Did you have a yood time ? ^aft btt bid) gttt amitftert ? 
Yes, I had a splendid time, ^a, id) l^abe mid) ^rad)ttiolI amftfiert* 
IIe''s having as good a time as a pug dog in a table drawer (that is, 
he is bored to death) . 

@r amitftert fid) tuie ber Wl^p^ im ^tf d)f aftett. -^8prtd)tt)ort. 

51. English to marry is translated in German by tier* 
l^eiraten and l^eiraten. 

(1) SSer^eiraten (i*eg. insep., aux. l^aben) is the commoner. 
It means to cjice in marriage (to, tnit). The adjective mar- 
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ned is always t)cr^cirotct, never gcl^ciratct. To get married 
(to) is the reflexive p^ Dcr^eiraten (mit). 

Tou are engaged ; when do you get married f 

Sedotit {Inb 6ic f d)ott ; toatttt toerbett 6ie fid) kierl^eiraten ? 

/S^^c warned her daughter to a count, 

(Bit ^ai i^vt ^od^ter mit einem ^rafett kierl^eiratet* 

£e toow never married. @r War nie tierl^eiratet* — ^ c t) f c. 

(2) ^cirotctt (reg., aux. l^abcn) is used actively of both 
man and woman. 

He (she) married her (him). @r (ftc) f^at fie (W^n) gel^etratet 
Julia^ the daughter^ married a land-owner, 

^nXtxl (dialect), bie ^od^ter, l)at einett ^nti^tieft^er gel^eiratet. 

— ^ofegger. 

Exercises. 

62. (a) 1. Decline: citi 5Weffc, [eine treuc :93raut, fcin 
cinjigcd 9Wat, bte[e« ®c^to§. 2. (?ive i/ie principal parts of: 
Dcrl)ciratcn, fatten, fommcn, ftd^cn, ^inabfc^cn. 

(&) 1. Which sentences in § 46 illustrate the position or 
order of adverbs ? 2. What is the simplest way to re- 
member the order of adverbs? 3. In what way is 
this rule a phase of the general principle, § 37, Note ? 
4. Find an example of the order of adverbs or adverbial 
phrases in § 50, 2. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. ffiie l^ci^t ba^ 

auf bcutfc^, auf cnglifc^? 2. ©ie [agen, ®ie fatten feinc 
3cit? 3. ^\i 3<t)r greunb m^eiratet? 4. ffiicDicI 
U^r ift c«? J)rei 25iertel jel^n. 5. ffiir l^aben un« prarf)t* 
t)oa amUfiert^ 6. !Die^ ift ba« tefec ajjaf, ba^ \&f^ ^fl^nen 
[age. 

53. (a) 1. What was her name before he married her ? 
2. Her name was Margaret, but after she was married, her 
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husband called her Gretchen. 3. We looked for the 
glove for a long time over there. 4. He asked you 
politely twice, what time it is. 5. At quarter to nine 
we are sometimes here at school. 6. The last time I 
went to the theatre I had a fine time, 

(h) 1. This is the last time that I shall ask you what 
that is in German. 2. What do they call a woman 
who has married once, but is no longer (mct)r) married? 
3. It is now nearly ten o'clock, and you tell me that you 
hadn't any time! 4. Did you have a good time when 
you lived for a time in Charles Street? 5. The first 
time that we lived there, we wanted to stay there a long 
time. 6. I looked for a friend eagerly for a long time, 
but did not find a sinj^le person (§ 19, 1) whom I knew. 

(c) The Knight Roland. — 1. The nephew of Charlemagne, 
named Koland, wanted to marry a beautiful girl called 
Hildegund. 2. The last time that he took part in a 
campaign, she, waited for a time for him. 3. They told 
her he was dead, but she thought so mudi of him that she 
never thought of marrying another. 4. As she got no 
news of liim for months, she finally went sadly into a con- 
vent. 5. F'or a long time no man knew that Eoland 
lived. 6. When he finally returntKl, no one could help 
it, that Hildegund had not waited for him. 



CHAPTER VII. 



WORD ORD£R. POSITION OF OBJECTS. 

^einridj bet Pogler. 

64. ai« Siittig Soitrab ftarb, fannten bie beutfdjen giirften 

nur einen aiiann, §emtt(ft Bon ©ac^feit, ber ftort flenug mar. 




e. The Castle Church at Quedlinburq. — The tomb of Henry the 
Fowler is beneath the grating in the forsground. 

fi(ft auf bem 3:l)tone ju beliaiipten. <Bo befc^Iogen fie, biefem 
^etjog bie ^one atijubieten. ^einricft befanb fitft bamalS'auf 
betn aSogeffanfi, unb et roufete noiJ) nic&t« Don feiner Sffiaf)!. 
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211^ fic^ i^m bie tiberbringcr bcr ©otfc^aft nfi^crtcn, 
fc^cuc^tcn fie btc SJiJgel tt)cg. 2)a ricf §einri^ : ,,2Ba^ tt)oCcn 
bic 9?itter benn? 2)ic §crrctt ijcrbcrbcn tnir ben ganjcn 
SJogcIfang." Slbcr al« man il^tn fagtc, bag cr gum ^ftnig 
crtDd^It tt)(ire, rtcf cr au^ : „T)n gabft tnir cineti gutcn gang/ 
§crr ®ott, tt)tc btr'^ gefiiHt/ (geitbcm ncntit man i^n 
^§einrid^ ben SJogler." 

Syntax. 

55. Order of Objects. — The order of objects in Ger- 
man is like the English order. A single object fol- 
lows immediately after the verb. Of a direct and 
indirect object, the indirect (dative) usually precedes 
when both are nouns, and follows when both are pro- 
nouns. When one object is a pronoun and the other 
a noun, the pronoun precedes. 

I gave the boy my book, ^d) l^abe bent Stnahtn mein 8)itd) gegebett. 

He gave it to his sister, Qt f^at t9 feitter 6d)tQefter gegeben. 

She gave it back to me, 8ie l^at t9 mir sntilftgegebeit. 

He told me so to-day, himself. 

(&t felbft f^at 9» mir ^ente gefagt. — $ r e t) t a g. 

Note, — In the sentence, / gave my brother the book, if you want 
to emphasize to whom you gave the book, you say : 3d^ Ijaht ba« ©U(^ 
mclncm SBrubcr gcgcbcn. But if you want to emphasize what you gave 
your brother, you say: 3d^ l^abc mcincm SBrubcr ba« SBud^ gcgcbcn. 
Compare this with the general principle, § 87, Note. 

Notes. 

66. Historical Note. — In less than a hundred years after the 
death of Charles the Great, his empire had not only separated into 
the two great divisions later to be known as France and Germany, 
but even the title of Emperor, borne for a time by the kings 
of Gfermany, had fallen into disuse (899). However, the idea of 
the Empire had not died out, and it was revived later by the 
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Saxon kings of Germany. The first of this family, Henry the Fowler 
(919-936), extended the eastern boundaries of Germany, built 
strongholds on the frontier, and beat back the Hungarians. This 
work of extension and defence was carried on by his son Otto I 
(936-973). In the battle of the Lech/eld (955) Otto defeated the 
Hungarians so decisively that they never again invaded Christen- 
dom, but instead accepted Christianity and later became a part of 
the Empire. Having now united the different parts of Germany, 
Otto felt powerful enough to lead an army into Italy and to 
restore the Empire under the name of " The Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation" (962). 

57. The German man must not be confused with bcr 
SWantl (§ 19, 2). 3Kan is used to translate the impersonal 
use of they, we, one, you, in expressions like they say, one 
often hears, and so on. It begins with a small letter and is 
always singular. It has for the possessive, fcitl^ for the 
dative, etnettt, and for the accusative, etnen. 

They say the man cannot live. 

^an fagt, ber "Mann Unnt ntc^t lebett. 

Hoio do you get to the station f 

SBie f ommt man nac^ bem !^al)ttl)of ? 

They sat down at the table, Elizabeth at BeinhardVs side. 

Wlm fe^te fic^ m ben Xifc^, (^lifabetl) m 9ietnl)arbtS Seite. 

— ®torm. 

58. English to knoiv lias three German translations : 
miffen, fcttttcn, and fSnucn* 

(1) aSiffcn (tDugtc, gctDU^t, id) tvd^, aux» l^aben) means 
to have knowledge of. It has to do with acts of the mind. 
The forms of the present, bu tuei^t, etc., must not be con- 
fused with forms of tt)Ct§en, to whiten, and tuetfen, to direct. 

He didnH know that, ^a^ ttiu^te er nill^t* 

/ do not know what it means. 

^iki mei^ nid)t, mai^ fott ei^ bebenten.— $etne. 
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(2) ^cnncn (fanntc, gcfannt, aux. ^abcn) means to be 
acquainted with. It usually has to do with what the eye 
can see. 

DorCt you know him f Sttxmtn 6ie il|n htnn ttid)t? 

He does not know you ; hut I do, 

(&x fennt bid) nidft, id) aber fenne bid)* — <Sd^tHer* 

(3) ^dttticn (fonnte, gefonnt, xi) fann, aux. ^abcti), aside 
from its regular use as an auxiliary, to be able, ca7i, is also 
used as a transitive verb meaning to know how to do, to be 
master of. It applies to what one has learned to do, and is 
used in this sense chiefly of languages. 

I don't know (canH speak) English. IJd) fatttt feitt @ng(ifd)» 
He knows German, ^tt fautt ^etttfr^. — ^ e b b c I. 

Note. — (a) Good illustrations of the difference between ivtffen and 
tbnnen are shown in the following sentences : 

SSiffcn tft flut, bod| ffinficn Ift be ffer. — @ c I b c I. 

!Da« ''IJubUfum (public), ba« ift etii iDlann, 

2)er aUc« meig unb gar nld^t* fann. — i!. 9^obert. 

(b) One of the best illustrations of the difference between fennen 
and fonncn is the following sentence referring to the paintings in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome ; 

The chapel I know right loell, I know the paintings almost by heart. 
2)lc ^apcUc fcnnc td^ red^t gut, i6) fann blc ©cmolbc faft au^njcnbig. 

— ©oct^c. 

(c) The following sentence illustrates the difference between 
fennen and n) iff en : 

Give me your names^ IwanJ to know you, I want to know what you 
were. 9^ennt cuc^ mir, id^ rolU eud^ fennen, Ic^ njiU wiffen, nja« t^r 
njar't. — ©rillparger. 

59. English then has three common German renderings : 
bairn, bamali^, ba* Never translate then by benti (§ 33). 

(1) J)atttl always looks to future time with reference to 
what has just been said. It is almost like neost. 
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Where shall we go then f 9Bo tOoUett tuir bann l|in ? 

JLnd ^Aen — my father — what did he do then f 

Unb 't^nn — mein $ater ~ tua^, toai^ tat er bann ? — (Subermann. 

(2) J)atnal^ always refers to a point in the past. It 
^should be used where at that time can be substituted for 
then in the English sentence. 

Then the Germans were still heathen. 

^ie ^entfdfen maren bamali^ nod) $eiben* 

Tou were still a child then. 

Xn marft noc^ tin ^nb bamali^. — ^etj\t. 

(3) T)a has the meaning then chiefly in a narrative, where 
it adds life and is usually translated and then. See § 17, 1. 

Exercises. 

60. (a) 1. Decline: ber bcutfd^c ^^iirft, man, ctti SDtann, 
bic ©otfd^aft, ber SSogcI* 2. G^ive ^/le principal parts of: 
fcttttctt, ijcrbcrbcn, anbtetcti, crtDtt^Ien, tt)iffen. 

(6) 1. Which sentences in § 54 illustrate the order of ob- 
jects ? 2. Does the order of objects in German differ from 
the English order ? 3. Apply the general principle, § 37, 
Note, to each illustration of the order of objects in §§ 54 
and 55. 4. Find in § 43, 1, Note, three illustrations of 
§ 57. 5. What is the difference between S)antl ^abctl tDtr 

un^ gut atnilftcrt and S)amal^ l^abcn tvxx un^ gut atnUfiert? 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. ^ijnttctl @ie 

gut S)eutfc^? 2. S)a^ wct^ ic^ uic^t. 3. T)amal« 
fauutc tc^ \f)n noc^ ntd^t. 4. ^Man mctg utc^t ttnmcr, ma^ 
man tueig. 5. S)ann mtrb man e^ beffcr lefen fdnncn. 
6. aSiffen @te, ob fie if)n fennt? 

61. (a) 1. Sometimes one doesn't know what to give 
children for (ju) Christmas. 2. The children sat down 
on a bench, and the man told them a long story. 3. Three 
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years ago he lived for a time in Krown Street, but I did not 
know him then. 4. I know a man who knows German 
and French. 5. He asked for my German grammaT 
and 1 gave it to him. 6. But he gave it back to me 
because he knows German so well. 

(6) 1. He couldn't help it that he didn't know any 
(S 9) German then. 2. Another time I'll work harder 
(fleijilfler) and then I'll know it better, 3. We have a 




9. The Reoekstecn hear Biankenbuho. — A picturesque ruin of one 
of Ihe many caslles built by Henry the Fowler. 

good time in [the] school, wlien we know the questions the 
teacher asks. 4. He knew her, but she didn't know it 
then. 5. After some (einiger) time he asked her to marry 
him and then they got married. 6. They say they got 
many presents and lived for a time in a beautiful house. 
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(c) Henry the Fowler, — 1. They say Konrad knew that 
Henry was then the strongest prince in Germany. 2. So 
he asked the other German princes to choose Henry [jum] 
king. 3. When they gave him the crown, he was not 
yet called emperor, but only king. 4. But he thought 
of the Empire, when he gave the kingdom to his son. 
5. We know his son, who was named Otto, as the man who 
after some time restored the Empire. 6. That was nearly 
a thousand years ago, but they still call him "Otto the 
Great." 



CHAPTER VIII. 
REVIEW. 

62. The particle nodf is used in German, aside from its 
regular meaning of 8till, more, yet, whenever the idea of yet 
or more enters a sentence. It occurs mostly in negative 
sentences and is not usually translated in English. 

Who else f SBer f otift nod) ? 

He has never been in Germany. C^r tuar ttod) ttie in ^entfd)(anl». 

But he didn't begin at once. (&x ftng aber nod) nid)t g(eid) wx. 

— SBlIbenbriK^. 

Exercises. 

63. (a) 1. Explain in detail the position of nid^t; of a 
single adverb. 2. When two or more adverbs occur, in 
what order do they come? 3. Do these rules for posi- 
tion seem to conform to the general principle (§ 37, Note) ? 
Explain how. 4. Does the rule for objects seem to con- 
form to the general principle (§ 37, Note) ? 5. Explain 
how in each of the different combinations of noun and 
pronoun objects. 6. What is the difference between 
^6) erjii^Ite tnetnem ^rubcr btc ©efd^td^te and ^i) erjci^Itc 
bie ©efd^id^te meinem :33ruber? 

(h) 1. Make a tabulated list of the classes of nouns that 
have occurred thus far in the stories, and add the new 
ones in their proper class as you go on through the 
book. 2. Do the same for the classes of strong or ir- 
regular verbs. 

46 
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(c) Conversational Idioms, Memorize: 1. ^ij bin nod) 

tttc^t ferttg. 2. J)amal^ ^atte cr nod^ ntc barati gebac^t. 

3. 2Btr ^abcn nod^ fcinc 2:ittte befommeti* 4. J)a^ ift noc^ 
latigc (62/ a good deal) niift rtc^tig. 5. SBoCcti ®ic un^ 
noc^ cinmal fagen, tt)ic ba^ auf bcutfc^ ^eigt? 6. SBcr 
fonft noc^ tt)iC noc^ ?5ragcn ftctlcn? 

64. (a) 1. Who else knows what this is in German? 
2. We had never had such a good time as then. 3. She 
doesn't know what the teacher will ask her. 4. I couldn't 
help it that he wouldn't help me. 5. They say that a 
German general named Moltke knew seven languages. 
6. I get envious when I think of it. 

(b) 1. I fear you have but a short time to get the other 
books. 2. She did not know him then, but after some 
time they got married. 3. Then her husband wanted to 
live over there, but he didn't tell her, so she didn't know it. 

4. Can you (*§ 57) get paper and pens here, or must you 
look for them down town (in ber ©tabt)? 5. I don't 
know, but I will ask if they are here; then you won't 
have to (miiffen) wait so long for them. 6. We couldn't 
help (§ 39, 2, Kote) thinking of you, when we were having 
such a good (fo gut) time. 

(c) 1. I know but little German; will you please help 
me? 2. 1 shouldn't think (§ 41, 1, Note) of asking the 
same question twice. 3. She didn't want to get a pencil, 
but a pen. 4. In Germany they know how to have a 
good time. 5. She did not know any foreign languages. 
6. Before he knew her well he called her Miss Smith for a 
time ; then she told him her name was Margaret. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MODAL AUXILIARIES. SIMPLE TENSES. 

Katfcr (Diio bcr Pritte in ber ©ruft 
Karls bcs ©ro§cn. 

65, J)er jungc tatfer Dtto ber S)rtttc njolltc cinft in bic 
®ruft ^arl^ bc^ ©rogcti ju Slad^cn l^inabfteigen. SSergcbcn^ 
ijcrfuc^te man i^n bauon abjnbringen. „9Ba« fttmmcrt mic^ 
bie JRu^e ber JToten?" fagte er, nnb cr licg bic ®rnft 5ffncn. 
J)a fag ouf golbenem Jl^ronc bic Seiche Sarl« bc^ ®rogen, 
t)or ber ber tiefbemcgte Dtto nicberfnicte, 

311^ cr nad^ einiger 3^^* fortge^en tt)oHte, jtt)ong i^n ein 
unnjibcrfte^Uc^cr S)rang, ein golbcnc^ Sreuj \)tm ^orl^ S3ruft 
gu reigen. !iDa fid bic Seiche in ©tanb gufommcn. ©iefe 
lot tt)arf einen (gc^atten auf fcin gonje^ f<3citerc^ gcben, 
Unb nad^bcm Dtto, ber nic^t^ :33cbeutenbc^ gcfc^offcn f^at, 
gcftorben toax, mngtc man feine geid^e ijon 3*^1^^^ ^^^ 
Slacken bringen, n^eil cr nebcn ^arl bem ®ro§en bcgroben 
tt)crben tt)otttc ; „Denn/' fagte cr, „ber Jatcnlofc foC bcim 
2^atcnrcid^en ru^en.'' 

Syntax. 

66. The Modals in Simple Tenses. — In siiriple tenses 

(present and past) the modals throw the infinitive to 

the end of the sentence. With them the infinitive never 

takes gn. Modals are rarely used alone as in English 

he can^ you must. They should be followed by e^ or 

by some object. In a negative sentence of this sort, ed 

48 
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may be omitted ; ttiii)t is then thought of as completing 
the modal. 

Shnll I ahote U to him f Soil i4 t^ >!)>■■ iciflt" ^ 

I cannot, but you can. ^i^ lana aid|t, Sit abtr fiMHCn eS. 
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But he couldnH and wouldn''t say more. 

^od^ mel^r lonitte er tttm moOte er niil^t fagett.— 3f c^of te. 

Belief is eternal ^ its form is earthly ; we may improve it, yes, we 
ought to, ^er &lanh^ ift etuig, irbifi^ ift Me gform ; {te bftrfen ttiir 
nerbeffern, {a, tuir f oUett^iS* — 9{ a u p a c^. 

Bu^ Ae wanted by all means to have it, and they had to call Cinder- 
ella. Chr woUit t9 abtt bttrd^ani^ l^aben, ttttb 9fil^en)itttte( nttttte 
gentf en merben. — @ r t m m. 

Note. — The syntax of the German inodals is simple and uniform. 
English modals are defective ; but the German have full conjugations. 
When we say, / could speak German, we may mean that we used to 
be able to formerly, or that we might be able to if it were not so hard. 
English has but the one word, could, for both these meanings, for 
both past and conditional. German would say for the past, ^ox 
jnjangig 3a^rcn fonntc 16) 2)cutf(i^ fpre d^en ; for the conditional : 3c^ 
fbnntc 2)eutf(^ fpret^en, ttjcnn e« nid^t fo f(^n)cr ttjfire. So we might 
almost say that the difficulty with German modals is with the English t 
At any rate the exact meaning of the English expression must be 
analyzed before it can be put into German. 

Notes. 

67. Historical Note. — Just as the descendants of Charles the 
Great had failed to keep his realm intact, so the heirs of Otto the 
Great were unable to cope with the difficulties which beset the 
Empire. Otto II. reigned but ten years, and Otto III. (983-1002) 
was only three years old when his father died. During his 
minority his mother and grandmother ruled for him and the 
power and independence of the nobles grew, thus foreshadowing 
another breaking up of the Empire. Otto, although intellectually 
so brilliant that he was called the "wonder of the world," was 
young and impractical, and neglected Germany to dream of the 
restoration of Rome as a world capital, where he was to rule in 
oriental splendor. But his dream was impossible ; he accom- 
plished nothing, and died in the midst of defeat. 

68. English to have is rendered in German not only by 

l^aben, but by fein, mtiffen, and laffen* 
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(1) @abcn (^attc, fl^^abt, aux. l^abcn) denotes possession 
and is also an auxiliary of time, like the English to have. 

What have you there f ^ai^ l^aft bu 'ttxtXi ba ? 

I have enjoyed earthly happiness ; I have lived and loved, 

^Hb^ l^abe genoffen ^a^ irbifdfe %\M ; ici^ l^abe gelebt unb geliebet* 

— @d)illcr. 

(2) ®eitt (tt)ar, gctDcfctl, aux. fetn) is used for to have only 
as the auxiliary for intransitive verbs. For a full treat- 
ment see § 166. 

Have you been sick? Stub ®ie frttttf getoefen ? 

The sun had not yet risen. 

^ie ^^nvit mar ttoil^ uid)t aufgegattgem— $et)fe* 

(3) English often substitutes to have to for must. This 
substitution may take place in the present ; it must occur 
in the past and future, as English has no form of must for 
these tenses. When to have to in English means must, 
German uses mitffen (tnu^te, getnu^t, aux. ^abcn). Com- 
pare also § 39, 2, Note. 

Fm soiry^ but we have to go. 

(&^ tut mir leib, aber toir miiffen ge^en (or miiffen fort)* 

You will have to translate it twice. 

<Bit merben ei^ atoeimaf iiberfe^en miijfen. 

No Oh ! or Ah ! helped her^ she (the rose) just had to stand it. 

$a(f il)m boil^ fein ^e^ uttb ^ci^, mugf ei^ eben (eibem — @oet^e* 

(4) gaffctt (liep, gelaffeti, aux. ^ben) is used for to have 
in the sense of to cause to he {done or made). 

You must have that made, ^a^ miijfen ®ic mad)en (affem 
Franciscay have the carriage drive around ! 

gfranjii^f a, (a J ben ^agen borf al^ren* — ? c f f I n g. 

The baron had had it written up so. 

6o l^atte ei^ ber Sharon anffdyreiben (affem— 9{ofegger. 

Note. — The infinitive after laffcn is translated active when a 
personal direct object follows (affen, and passive when the personal 
object is indirect (dative). 
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He i8 having his son build a house. 

(Sr l&gt fetnen (So^n etn $au9 baueiu 

He is having a house built for his son. 

(Sr I&gt feinem @o^ne ein $aud bauen. 

/ am having my daughter make a dress, 

Sd) laffe meine Xodjttx etn ^(eib mad)cn. 

/ am having a dress made for my daughter. 

3d^ laffe melner Xod^Uv eln ^(eib madden. 

Are you having the children read the book aloud f 

l^affcn <Sie ble ^Inber ba« ©u(^ tjorlefen? 

Are you having the book read aloud to the children? 

l?affen (Sie ben ^inbern bae $)ud^ t)or(efen? 

69. English aliall and tt'/7^ have three common German 
equivalents : toerben, foKen, and tooKen. 

(1) SBerben (lourbe, gcmorben, aux. fctn) is the future 
auxiliary. It is used only when in English shall and wiU 
have simple future meanings, whether in declarative sen- 
tences or questions. Compare § 42, ,3. 

/ shall not be there. 3>*^ werbc ttidjt ba f eitt. 
Will she come to-day f SBitb fie ^Cttte fommeit ? 

But nothing loill come of it. 

(&^ toirb boil^ niil^ti^ baraud merben* — ^ t o r m. 

(2) @oCen (foHte, gefoHt, \i) foK^ aux. ^abcti) means shall 
only in the sense of ought to, to he asked to or ordered to. It 
never means will. With fottetl the necessity or intention 
depends on some one besides the subject. 

Shall he help you f (Do you want him to ?) 

^tl^ tx ^\iitxi ^elf en ? 

Shall we read on ? (Do you want us to ?) 

8oUen mir meiterlefen ? 

Thou shalt not steal. (Somebody else forbids it.) 
^n fottft tiid)t ftcftlen* — « i b c r, 2 3W o f c 22, 15. 
The Union (newspaper) shall be sold, (/will sell it.) 
^ie Union foH tier! anft merben. — g r c t) t a g. 
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(3) aBoKen (loollte, fleiooUt, icft Witl, aux. ^oben) means 
will in the sense of want to (see § 40, 1). It is especially 
oonimon in questions. With noUeti, the desire or intention 
depends upon (fte sjtbjecl. 

He vxtn't pay alleiition, {He does not want to.) 

Sr win ttidit anff)affen. 

Shall ice read on f (Do we want to ?) 

^nBtn nir wctterlefcn ? 

iriHsuu j)/ea«e pass [fte btiM^r / (llo yntt want to ?) 

Sitle, nvllcn Sic miT bit Sutttt rcidicn ? 

^ jManiedto (io tnhat I nhould, Icoiitd do nil Imantedlo. 

!^cnn i4 wpDtt, mad ii^ foDtc, (iinnt' j^ allt«, nae iif| Molltc. 

Note. — iffioltttt meana shall only In questiona In the flrat peraon 
plural. SBollen TOir ia much commoner than (oH(n loir. When in 
doubt as to how to tniiialate shall we, use loQcn mti: only when you 
con aay are v>e to. Otherwise nae moUcn mlr. 
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(4) Summary, — (a) The simple future auxiliary, whether 
expressed in English by shall or will, whether in declarative 
sentences or questions, is always in German some form of 
tocrbctt. 

(b) Intention is expressed by ttJottctt when the question 
rests with the subject of the verb, by fottctt when it depends 
upon some person or thing besides the subject. 

(c) In general when in English you can substitute a form 
of is going to, use ttJcrbctt ; a form of want to, use toottctt ; 
and a form of ought to, use fottcn. 

Exercises. 

70. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 65 illustrate uses of 
the modals ? 2. What causes the chief trouble when 
we translate English modals into German ? 3. Find 
illustrations of the use of modals in § 15, 2, a, § 15, 2, b, 
Note 6, § 26, 2, § 27, § 28, 1, § 30, 1 (two examples), § 33, 
§ 39, 1 and 2, § 40, 1, § 42, 2, § 49, 1, § 50, 3, and § 58, 1 
and 3. The frequency of these illustrations shows how 
common, and so how important, is the use of modals. 
4. Find in § 68, 3 an illustration of § 39, 1. 5. Memorize 
the last example in § 69, 3. 

(6) Conversational Idioms, Memorize: 1. ^\i cr gc* 

gangcn, obcr ift cr noc^ ba? 2. SOSoKen (gie ba^ madden 

laffcn? 3. SOSoKcn mir l^cutc abcnb in^ %\)ta{tx gcl^cn? 

4. aSBcrbcn bic anbcrcn {)cute abcnb tin Jl^cater fcin? 

5. ®oH \i) cinctt neuctt 3lnjug madden laffcn? 6. ^a, 
ba« tniiffcn (3tc. 

71. (a) 1. Shall we sit down over there and tell the 
little girl a story ? 2. Shall I ask you some more ques- 
tions ? 3. Will he have to have a new suit ? 4. Yes, 
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he will have to have a new one made. 5. Has he gone 
to the tailor, or will he come home first? 6. Will you 
tell me what to do (§ 69, 2) ? 

(b) 1. The next time I shall have to have a better suit 
made. 2. When he had been in Germany for a time, he 
had to have a new one made. 3. Shall we wait for the 
others or will you look for them ? 4. Mr. Brown, shall 
we translate the next page for to-morrow? 5. He shall 
not marry her; they will be unhappy. 6. Will you 
please tell me how I shall get all these books ? 

(c) The Third Otto.—l. Shall I tell you the story of 
Otto the Third, or shall we read it ? 2. After Otto had 
had the vault of Charles the Great opened, he returned to 
Italy. 3. He was not afraid of the Italians, but he 
had to conquer them to maintain himself on the throne. 
4. After he died, they (§ 57) carried his body to Aachen 
and buried him beside Charlemagne. 5. If you read 
history, you will learn how long he lived. 6. Will you 
do that, or shall I have to tell you [it] ? 



CHAPTER X. 

THE MODAL AUXILIARIES. COKPOUND TENSES. 

Die Holanbfdulen. 

72. !^m aWittcIalter t)attcn bic bcutfc^cn ^2t(ibtc nur tocnigc 
SRcc^tc. ^^^'^f^ burftcn fie fcitt ®cric^t fallen; ba^ fonnte nur 
bcr Sdttig tun. 2lbcr fpfttcr braud^tcn bic Saifcr l^iiufig ®clb, 
ttjctttt fie ffricg fUI)rcn motttcn, unb ba l^aben fie oft an bie 
@t(ibtc atcc^tc Dcrfaufcn miiffen, urn bad ®clb gu cr^alten. 
I)ic ^Urger gabctt il^r (^clb gem f Ur bad dicdft, cigcttc ©cric^te 
l^altcn gu bUrfcn. 

5luf bicfc SBcifc ^abcn fic^ Dicic (Stdbtc Dom faifcrlit^en 
©cric^t bcfrcicn fdnncn, unb fie ^abcn aid Sinnbilb bicfer 
grcil^cit auf bent 9J?arftpIafe bad Stanbbilb cincd ricfigen 
9?ittcrd crric^tcn bitrfcn. ®oId^ cin 9ticfcnftanbbilb fann 
man l^cutc noc^ in biclcn bcuifd^cn Stdbten fcl^cn. 3Jian 
ncnnt cd cine 9toIanbfduIc obcr blo^ eincn JRoIanb. 

Syntax. 

73. The Modals in Compound Tenses. — Compound 
tenses of the modals, when not used with another verb, 
are regular. 

I couldn't. 3[c^ ^abc cS nic^t gefonnt. 

/ have sung what I ought to. 

^a2 ic^ gcf out (^abc), ^ab^ ic^ gcfttitgcn. — U^tanb. 

(1) When used in compound tenses with another verb^ 

the past participle of German modals has the same 

form as the infinitive. This participle with infinitive 

66 
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12. The Roland at Bremem. 
„Holanb iter Kief am Hatltaus ju Bremen." — Hucfetl. 
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form always follows the maiu verb (" two infinitives "), 
exactly the reverse of the English order. 

Did you want to go f ^abett ^ie gel^ett tooHett ? 

We, had to stand for half an hour, 

(Sine ^albe ^tttnbe ^aben toir fte^en miiffett. — £ ^ o m a. 

/ haven'' t yet been able to bid you welcome. 

34 ^'ibe Md^ nodi ntd^t toiUfommeit i^eigett fdnnen. — lOeffing. 

(2) In the dependent order the tense auxiliary (l^abcn 
or ttjcrbctt), instead of standing at the end of the clause, 
comes just before the two or more infinitives. 

/ think that toe shall have to go. 

3(^4 glaube, ba( totr toerben ge^en miiffett. 

He said that he could not do it. 

Qx fagte, ba( er tii nid^t ^abe inn fdnnett. 

You know that you wanted to have me murdered. 

34r tot^t, ba^ i^r ttiid^ ^abt ermorben laffen toottett. — (^ c^ i ( ( e r. 

Notes. 

74. Historical Note. — One of the greatest influences in medieval 
and modern history is the growth of the towns. In Grermany they 
originated under Henry the Fowler as fortified places for markets 
and fairs, and grew rapidly in importance. Soon they began to 
secure by war and purchase "charters of liberties," which gave 
them their own courts and often municipal freedom (exemption 
from imperial taxation). They were called free cities of the Empire^ 
and a Roland statue was the emblem of this independence. Later 
most of these cities belonged to a powerful league, the Hansa or 
Hanseatic league, whose flag floated for centuries over a majority 
of the ships in the North Sea. Three of these free cities, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Liibeck, entered the German Empire in 1871 
on a basis of equality with the other states of the present German 
Empire. 

75. English may is variously rendered in German. 

(1) ^Diirfen (burftc, flcburft, ic^ barf, aux. I^abcti) is used 
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when may denotes permission. I)iirfctt never means dare 

(magctt). 

You may go now. ^ti^t biitfen Sic gel^ett* 

May people go through here f ^arf matt ^icr btttd^ge^ett ? 

But if I may ask a favor ^ I ask just one thing. 

^0(4 barf i(^ bitten, bitt^ ic^ eitti^* — @ o e t ^ e. 

(2) ^dttttctt (fotttttc, gcfonnt, ic^ fanti, aux. I^abcti ; not to 
be confused with IcttttCtt, § 58, 2) and tnCgctt (tnod^tc, gcmod)t, 
ic^ Ttiag, aux. I^abett) are used for may chiefly with to be. 

That may be. ^a^ tann fein, or bai^ mag fetm 
Itmaybe. C^i^ mag fcin. — grctjtag. 

Note. — The commonest meaning of fbnncn is English can, to be 
able. TloQtn is commonly used for to like. See below, § 76. 

(3) Where perhaps can be used in English instead of 
may, or where may is emphasized, indicating doubt, Did* 
Iciest is generally used in place of an auxiliary to translate 
may. 

It may rain to-morrow. ^itUtid^i regnet t^ morgett* 
We may be too late. SieHeid^t fommen ttiir ^u \p&t 
These people may have speculated carelessly, may be. 
^iefe £ettte i^obett tiietteici^t leid^tftnnig \pttnlxtti, mag fetn. 

— «i«mar(f. 

(4) Summary. — When denoting permission, may is al- 
ways some form of biitfcn. When it denotes possibility 
(perhaps), German uses Dicttcid^t. Other uses are practically 
limited to, TIia,t may be, which German renders : !Da^ lann 
fcitt, or less frequently, !j)a« mag fcin. 

76. English to like has three common German renderings. 

(1) aWbgctt (tnoc^tc, gctnod&t, id) mag, aux. I^abcn) is 
employed for most uses of English to like with a direct 
object. ®cm l^abctt may also be used. Compare § 76, 2 
below. . 
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DorCt you like Tannhduserf 

a^Bgen ^ie Xanttl^ftitfer nidyt? or ^ahtn ^ie Xann\^llin\tt nUift ^ttn? 

You don't like her any more? 

%XL magft fte mttt ttid^t melir ?— ^auptmaniu 

Father likes youy too. 

Vltiu Sitter f^at (Sni^ mti^ gent*— @erfl&(ter. 

(2) Where English has to like followed by an infiuitiyey 
I like to sing, German uses simply the finite verb with the 
adverb gem, / sing gladly, ©ertt is compared: lieber, 
rathevy to like better to, to prefer to; am liebften, to like best to. 

Do you like to study German f Semen @ie gem ^etttfil^ ? 
She'd rather play the piano, Bit \pXtU lithtt l^lanier* 
/ like best to sing, ^tti {Inge am liebften* 
/ don't like to do it. 3<^ tn^iS nid^i gem. — ^ e b b f (. 

(3) ®efallen (gefiel, flefalfen, cr gefdllt, aux. ^aben), 

always with the dative, is used where English can use a 
form of to please in place of like. 

IIow did you like the play? 

^te }B^ai :3^en bad (B^m\p\t\ gefatten? 

He doesn't seem to like that, ^ad fd^etnt il^nt ttill^t p gefaKen. 

Annie of Tharau is the girl I like. 

^nnd^en Don X^arau \% bte mir gef&ttt — Dad). 

Note. — Never use gtcld^cn ((jUd^, (jc(jUcf)cn, aux. l)abcn, always with 
the dative) for to like. (^(cicf)cn means to he like^ to look like, never 
to like. 

He looks like his father. (Sr g(clcf)t fclnem $ater* 

My heart is just like the sea. 

Tltin §crj gtcld^t gang bcm 2Jiecrc, — § e I n c. 

(4) Summary. — SRbgctt and gem (l^abetl) are used inter- 
changeably for to like. When English like means not so 
much fondness for as pleasure in, that is, when it can be 
rendered by to he pleased with, German uses gefaQetl. 
©leic^en is never used for to like. 

77. English to do has two common German renderings ; 

madden and tun. 
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13. The Roland 



„Su fjalle auf l-em IITarft, 

Da ft«l)t ein groget Hiefe."— ^e 
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(1) 3Kac^Ctt (reg., aux. I^abcn) contains an idea of definite 
accomplishment^ of making something. It is a bit more con- 
crete than tun. 

You've done a fine job ! ^a i^aft bn etioai^ ^di^^nt^ gentoil^t ! 

He didnH do that, ^a^ l|at er ttiil^t gemail^t* 

What can be done is being done. 

SBti^ ba gemad^t toerbett fantt, toirb gemail^t.— ^idmard. 

Note. —%Vin can be used in all the above cases, but mac^ett is 
preferable. t 

(2) lutt (tat, flctan, aux. I^abctl) can be used in most 
cases for English to do. It must be used when do replaces 
another verb. 

Children^ what are you doing f You mustnH do that ! 

5Hnber, ttiai^ mad^t (or tut) i])r bcnn ba ? ^ai$ mflgt ilir ttiil^t tittt* 

It is forbidden to smoke here, but they do it just the same, 

(SiS ift tftthoitn, ])ier ju rand^en, abcr man tni t^ bod^. 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 

to them. %\it2 nnn, toa^ t^r t9oUi, bag end^ bie 2tuit ttun foUeu, 
H9 tni i^t i^cn. — SB I b e r, 3« a 1 1. 7, 12. 

Note. — As auxiliary in the indicative or interrogative, do is ren- 
dered in German by the simple verb. In the imperative, emphatic do 
is usually bod). 

Do you play the piano f @plc(cn (Sic ^(auier? 

Your hands donH look it. 

@urc ^cinbc fc^cn ntd^t banac^ au«. — ©crftcicfcr. 

Oh ! do see ! do see ! 

£)\) ! \t\)tn Sic bod) ! Sc^cn (Sic bod) ! — ? c f f I n g. 

Exercises. 

78. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 72 illustrate compound 
tenses of modals ? 2. What is the chief difference be- 
tween compound tenses of English and German modals 
when not followed by another verb ? 3. Does the " two 
infinitives" construction seem to conform to the general 
principle, § 37, Note ? 4. Verify with the last example 
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in § 73, 1 the rule about reversing the English order of 
the verbs in translating into German. 5. Find in § 75, 1 
an illustration of § 15, 1. 

(5) Conversational Idiorns. Memorize : 1. ^abctt ®ic C^ 

nxd)t tun iCnncn? 2. yttin, iij l^abc c^ tiidit gcfonnt* 

3. !Darf id) Qijxitn {)clfen? Qd) in' c^ gem. 4. "^a^ 
^u6) gcfallt mir, abcr ic^ mag ben gclbcti ntc^t. 5. ^Da^ 
lanti fcin, abcr Dicttcic^t iDcrbcti Sic cin bcffcrc^ finbcti fbn* 
nen* 6. (gr fann nid^t bafUr, bag cr fcincm 23atcr glcid)t. 

79. (a) 1. May I ask if you will wait for us? 2. It 
may be that we shall be able to have a good time. 3. I 
may go to the theatre; how did you like the play? 

4. I liked " William Tell " very much ; I like to go to the 
theatre. 5. She likes to sing ; has she been able to hear 
the opera? 6. I don't know a single soul (§§9 and 19, 1) 
who looks like me. 

(b) 1. He may be able to think of the right word. 
2. May I ask you to sit down there and tell us the story 
of Siegfried? 3. She likes to tell stories to the pupils, 
but she doesn't know any German. 4. In the theatre 
they always know it, if the public likes the play. 5. May 
we ask you if you like Wagner's operas ? 6. I don't 
like this suit ; I shall have to have a new one made. 

(c) The Old German Cities, — 1. May I tell you of the 
German cities in the Middle Ages? 2. You may not 
like these old stories, but I like to tell them. 3. In the 
Middle Ages many German cities had wanted for a long 
time to get their freedom. 4. That is to say (ba^ ^^ifet), 
they wanted to be able to hold their own courts. 5. The 
emperors had to sell them these rights, because the emper- 
ors had to have the money. 6. That was a long time ago, 
but some German cities still have the same rights as then. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE "TWO INFIOTTIVES" CONSTRUCTION WITH 
OTHER VERBS THAN THE MODALS. 

^riebridj Kotbart. 

80. gd mar cinmal em beutfd^er ^aifer, gricbric^ 9totbart 
gcnannt, ben bic !Dcutfci^cn mcl^r al^ a((c anbcrctt fiaifcr 
licbtcn, unb Don bcffen n^ttjcnbcn latcn auc^ bic 3lad)totlt 
Did ^at rcbcn IjUxtn. (5r mar cin ficgreic^cr .f)ccrfU^rcr unb 
man l)at i^n oft an ber Spifcc fciner JRittcr in ben S'ampf 
giet)en fel)en. I^od) ftarb er Diet ju friil) fUr fein SJaterlanb ; 
er ertranf, ah er im britten Jlremjuge nad^ bem ^^eiligen 
i?anbe jog. 

9?ad) feinem Jobe fel)nten \xd) bie !iDeutfc^en nac^ il^rem 
fiegreidien ftaifer, menn e«J itrieg gab. !lDarau^ entftanb 
tt)o{)I bie Sage, baj^ er nxdjt tot fei, fonbern im ^^ffl|(iufer 
:83erg fd)Hefe, unb toiebertommen miirbe, menn bie ©eutfctien 
bereit feien, fid^ gu bereinen. Sieben {)unbert ^^al^re fpftter ift 
ba^ beutfd^e 9teic^ Don aKiIt)eIm bem Grften unb ©i^mard neu 
gegriinbet morben, unb au^ !t)anfbarfeit l^at ba« beutfc^e SSoIf 
f einem ft'aif er auf bem " Sl)ff{)dufer " ein I)enfmal errid^ten 
(affen, an beffen Sodel taifer 9totbart bargefteKt ift, tt)ie er 
gerabe au^ bem ®d)Iafe ermac^t. 

Syntax. 

81. Two Infinitives with Other Verbs than Modals. — 

Besides the modal auxiliaries the commonest verbs that 

take an infinitive without jtt are : braud^en, to need; fiil^* 

len, to feel; l^eigen, to bid; l^elfen, to help; if'6xtn, to hear; 
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laffen, to let; (el)ren, to teach; lernen, to learn; ntat^en, 
to make; and fefjen, to see. Besides the regular past 
participle these verbs maif have a past participle with 
infinitive form, when used with another infinitive. 
Soffen is the only one whose past participle mugt 
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have the infinitive form when used with another in- 
finitive. 

They were learning to read. @ic (critten Icfeil. 
She taught me to speak German. 

^ie \i^ai mid^ ^eutfd^ f^rc^ett le^reu (or gclel^rt)* 

I saw him go. ^(^ ^^^^ ^^^ %t\^tn fe^ett (or gefe^ett). 

DidnH you have him come f ^abeit ^ie i^tt ttid^t fottttneit (affeit ? 

/ heard a sickle rustle. 

3c4 Prt' tin Sic^lein rauf c^cn. — $ o ( f d ( i e b. 

Tou made me sweat with a vengeance, 

34t \iahi mid^ ttieiblid^ fd^ttiilien madden.— (^oet^e. 

Notes. 

82. Historical Note. — Vox a century and a half (1002-1152) 
after the death of Otto III, the different German Emperors wasted 
time and armies in fruitless campaigns against the armies of 
the popes in Italy. In 1152 Frederick of Hohenstaufen, called 
Barharossa (from the Italian for red heard) ^ came to the throne. 
He brought the glory of the German Empire to its highest point 
and was considered the most powerful ruler in Christendom. But 
like his predecessors he wasted northern energy to subdue a 
southern land ; six times he led across the Alps armies whose 
vitality Germany needed for itself. In those times all emperors 
were irresistibly drawn to Italy, and we cannot blame Frederick 
for neglecting Germany. His genius, valor, and renown have 
made him the darling of the German people. His descendants, 
like himself, waged fruitless war with the papacy for nearly a 
century, and the last of the proud Hohenstaufen line, Konradin, 
was executed at Naples in 1268. 

83. English as and than are usually rendered by Ger- 
man ttlte or ai^^ 

(1) In comparisons Xoxt means as and al^ means than. 
The first correlative as in expressions like as good as, as far 
as, and so on is fo (§ 26, 1). Just as is ebcnfo. 

He is not as strong as you. (5r tft ttic^t fo ftar! ttlte btt» 
/ am older than she. ^ik^ bin SItet M fie* 
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Ton can go juac as icrfl as I. Sie fSuntK ebcKfa gut gelieil, nit ii^. 

IITio Aa> lets than Ac desirea mval knoiD that he kav more than he 
U worth. 99cT ntnigcr ^nl, aiS n tfgcl)n, nng taiflfti, bo^ tr ne^ 
Qot, aiS tx nrri ifl. — I'iititenbfrg. 
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(2) 211^ is preferable to Xoxt for as, when o^ is a conjunc- 
tion of past time (not of reason. See § 17, 3). 2Bie is 
oftener used with the present. 

Just as he began whispering^ the teacher looked at him, 
^l^ tx ebett attftng $tt Wtvn, fal) i^n bet 2t^vtx an. 

And as he sits and listens^ thefiood divides, 

Uttb toie er ^^i nttb toie er (aitfi^t, teilt flc^ bie gflut em^or* 

84. English wlien has three common German equivalents : 

^U, tottvXf and mann. 

(1) 311^ regularly translates when with past tenses. But 
never use al^ if when can be replaced by whenemr, 

I knew him when he was a child. 

!34 ^^^^ i4<t gcfannt, al£^ cr no4 ^'inb ttiar. 

5Mf tohen she saw the knife^ she had to believe it. 

^ber al<^ ftc bad SReffer fa^, ba mu^te fte^igi ttiol|( glaubett. 

— $i((ern. 

(2) SBcnn translates (a) ichen with the present or future 
and (b) ichenever with all tenses. With a subordinate clause 
in past time, use itjcnn if the word always can be inserted 
in the main clause without clianging the meaning. 

(a) When you are through^ leVs go. 
SBcnn bn fcrtig btft, lo^ und fort. 
When they are gone^ I HI go and buy some more. 
^cnn ftc 5tt Qnht ftnb, gcV t(4 unb faufe neue. — ^et)f e. 

(6) PT/ien Dietrich fought, he always won, 

^etttt ^tctrid^ fSm^fte, fo ftegte er immer. 

^r^6w, as a youth you used to sing, you never got to the end ! 

gfanbcft btt a\^ Silngling bod^, toenn bu fangft, bai^ (Snbe nie ! 

— ^fitberHiu 

(3) SBann is used for when as interrogative. 

When does the train leave ? ^aittt fft^rt bcr 3^9 ^^ ? 

-4nd lo^en t/7i7Z the day come f 

Unb ttiantt toirb ber Xag f nmttten ?— ^^re^tag. 
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Note. — It is better to avoid the use of ttjonn in the general sense 
of when(ever), although it used to be common and we read it often. 

85. English there is (are) is rendered in German in two 
ways : t^ gi6t and t§ ift* 

(1) @^ gtbt (c^ gab, c^ ^at gegeben), with the accusative, 
is used in general cases when no definite place is mentioned. 
S^ is never omitted. 

There is no such thing, ^a^ gtbt C^ ttil^t. 

Well, whaVs up f 9?tttt, »ag ^\W^ ? 

There were no railroads a hundred years ago. 

Sot ^unbert ^[a^ren l^at t^ fetue ^tfenba^nen gegeben* 

And there arenH any witches, 

Unb ^e^en gtbt eiS ttid^t. — ^au^tmann. 

(2) g^ tft, c^ fittb (c^ iDar, e^ tft gclDcfen), with the nomi- 
native, is used for cases where a definite thing is mentioned, 
usually in a definite place. The verb agrees in number 
with the nominative which follows it. (J^ is omitted in the 
inverted or transposed order. 

There were three mistakes in this exercise. 

Q^§ toavtn brei gfe^Ier ttt btefer ^ufgabe, or ^tt btefer $(ttfgabe 
marett brei gfeliler. 

There is only one thing that can save us. 

(&^ ift ttur eitte^^ toa^ ttttd rettett fatttt. — (BdjiUex. 

In my father'' s house Ithere"] are many mansions. 

^n tttetttei^ ^aterl^ ^atti^ fittb bte(e SBo^ttuttgett. 

— Stbcl, 3o^. 14, 2. 

Note, — This similar use of e^ as grammatical subject extends to 
other words than fein, and is commoner in Grerman than in English. 

There came three fellows across the Bhine. 
6« gogcn brei ©urfd)c ttjo^l ilbcr ben ^^etn. — U^tanb. 
Men talk and dream much of better future days. 
(5« rcbcn unb traumcn btc iUlcnfcl^cn »icl »on bcfferen filiifttgcn 2:agcn. 

— ©(^iUcr. 
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Exercises. 

86. (a) 1. Which sentences 
in § 80 itlufltrate "two infini- 
tives " ? 2. What is the only 
verb besides the modals that 
must have its past participle in 
the infinitive form when used 
with another infinitive'* 
3. Find in § S3, 1 an illustra- 
tion of S 58, 1, in § 83, 2, of 
§18, 1, in §8,1, 2, Note, of S 19, 
1. 4. Memorize the last ex- 
ample in § 8ij, 2, Note. 

(b) Coiiver»alii»ial Idioms. 
Mevwrixe .■ 1. ,?)al)en (gte il)m 
itberfcten l)elfen? 2. Cr %at 
Diet bFffer lefcn lernen, al8 2ie. 
3. SIBann (jaben 2ie ben flrauen 
^ocf madjenlaffen? 4. aSaS 
flibt'sy (is ifl TiiiJ)16 t)ter. 
">. Ga gtbt 'i)?enfcl)en, bie tiitf)t 
fingeit (ernen iDcden. 6. Qi 
finb teine ^eljler in biefet 
Slufgobe. . 

87. (a) 1. As he had not 
been able to do his work, he 
aat down and waited for his 
friend. 2. His friend was 



. Bahbarossa, — As he probably 
really looked. Prom a carefully 
executed conlemporary sculplure 
in a Bavarian monastery. 
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not so old as he, but he liked to help him. 3. As they 
were sitting in the garden, an old man told them a story. 
4. When there are mistakes in my exercise, I have to ask 
the teacher questions. 5. Whenever he had to learn 
to read a new German story, he did not know what to do. 
6. There were three old men in the house, and they did 
not like to hear us sing. 

(h) 1. I like this book better than that red one, but not 
so well as the other blue one. 2. When you have learned 
to read these books, you will know German. 3. When- 
ever I made a mistake the teacher asked if there were 
difB-Culties in the exercise. 4. There are four mistakes 
in this exercise ; next time you have to do better. 5. What 
are you doing ? Don't you know that you mustn't do that ? 
6. When he had heard the boys sing for a time, he told 
them that he liked it. 

(c) Emperor Redbeard. — 1. We have often heard the 
teacher tell of Barbarossa. 2. There have been many 
German emperors, but we hear more of Frederick the 
First than of the others. 3. He is the one who did so 
much for the Empire. 4. His enemies were afraid of 

him whenever they had to fight against him. 5. When 
he conquered them, he wanted to go to the Holy Land. 
6. But he was drowned there in a river. 



CHAPTER XII. 
REVIEW. 

88. The particle lool^I is used in German whenever the 
idea of probability enters a sentence. It may be translated 
in English by perhaps, maybe , I thinky by a question, or by 
almost any expression indicating uncertainty. 

He^8 nick, I think, Gr tft too^l frattf. 

You arenH prepared to-day , are you ? 

®ie ftnb y^tvXt itto^I niii^t oorbereitet ? 

Maybe I shall stay a long time to-day in Capri, 

^di Meibe ^eitte too\^l (ang^ aitf 6^a)iri. — ^e^fe. 

yote. — SBo^t rarely means well, except as a predicate adjective 
applying to health. As an adverb well is gut ; as an exclamation, 
nun. 

Well, did he do it well? ')R\\n, ^at er e« flut flemat^t ? 
He felt as well in this quietude as a jish in the water. 
(g« gtug l^m fo njo^l tn bicfcr Ungcftbrt^clt xoit eluem glft^ im SSoffer. 

Exercises. 

89. (a) 1. Add to your tables of declensions and con- 
jugations the new nouns and verbs in §§ %by 72, and 80, 
and review this table at each Review Lesson. 2. Name 
the commonest verbs that may take the " two infinitives " 
construction when their past participle follows an infinitive. 
3. Name the seven verbs that must take the "two infini- 
tives" construction when their past participle follows a verb. 

(h) 1. Illustrate in German sentences four different 

meanings of English have; three of English shall; two of 

72 
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English will. 2. Illustrate in German sentences three 
meanings each of English as, may, when, and to like, 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. !j)arf x6) UTll 

nod^ cinen Sogen ^a^jtcr bitten ? 2. !j)a^ miJgen ®tc ido^I 
tttd^t fo gem mte ba^ anbere. 3. !Da btefer Slnjug 3^^nen 
ttid^t gefiiCt, fo iDerben @te einen neuen madden laffen mttffen. 

4. gr ^at ba^ aJiabd^en ido^I nod) ntd^t fennen gelemt* 

5. aBa« gtbt^^? ffia« madien ®ie benn ba? 6. ffioUen 
tt)ir ie^t etlDa^ anber^ tun? ^a, gem. 

90. (a) 1. May I have another sandwich ? 2. Shall we 
learn to write German now, or what shall we do ? 3. I 
do not like Wagner's " Tannhauser " so well as his " Sieg- 
fried." (Express the verb in three ways.) 4. It may 
be that you will hear him sing, but I do not know. 5. We 
may like this book better than the other, when we learn to 
read well. 6. I asked him when he would probably do it. 

(6) 1. When I heard the boy sing, I liked him better than 
the man. 2. There were many mistakes in his exercises, 
whenever he wrote them. 3. Shall I ask him if we may 
sit down over there ? 4. Shall we look for a bench on 
which (iDorauf) we may sit? 5. As you like this book 
as well as the other, I should think (bcld^te id^ IDOl^O you 
would read it faster. 6. Will you please tell us when 
you want to have that coat made ? 

(c) 1. Whenever we asked them what they were doing, 
they told us nothing. 2. If you want to have a good 
suit, you will have to have it made. 3. We may like him 
better than now when we get acquainted (learn to know) 
with him. 4. May I pass you the bread or do you like 
rolls better (lieber) ? 5. Shall we buy this dress or shall 
we have something made ? 6. He does not know when 
he learned to speak German. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATITS. 

Die Wsibix Don IDeinsberg. 
91. Iiie tleine Stobt SBeineberfl in SBiirttemberg wurbe im 
jiDBlfteit 3ol)rl)unbert Doti ^iinig fiotirob belageit. 




17. The Ruin of the Fortress Weibertreu. — As seen from the 
city of Welnsberg. 
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Ictftcte fo ^artnadtgctt SBibcrftanb, ba^ Sotirab nai) ctntgcr 
3ejt in 3^^^ geriet. (Sr fdjiDor, bet ber Ubergabe ber (gtabt 
atte SKanner ju tcten, bte grauen Jeboc^ au^ ber @tabt abjte^en 
ju laffen unb t^nen ju erlauben, i^r teuerfte^ @ut mitju=' 
ne^meti. 

311^ ffieitt^berg fic^ etiblid^ tiad) langer Sefagerung ergeben 
mugte, ba lubeti bie ^xantn xijxt SKanner auf ben atuden unb 
gtngen tnit t^nen au^ ber (gtabt. !Dte gift gefiel bem SCnig 
tiic^t, aber er fagte: „(Sine^ S5tttg^ SBort foil man ntd|t 
bre^eti unb beutetn/' unb er l^at fie ru^ig jie^eti laffen. 2luf 
biefe ffieife famen bie grauen mit i^ren 9rtannern glitdfid^ 
baDon. @eit ber ^txt tt)irb bie Surg ju SBein^berg tion alien 
Seuten ,,bie SBeibertreu" genannt. 

Syntax. 

92. Prepositions with the Dative. — The commonest prep- 
ositions with the dative are : and, au^er, bei, mit, nad^, 
feit, tion, JU. 

^te Duette. 

9}a(l^ Mr fii^maii^t^ id^, p Mr txV td^, bu geltebte Duette bu ! 
'^n^ btr ff^d^if ' iH^, bei Mr miV iH^, W ^ettt e^iiel ber S9etteu an; 
Wt Mr fi^era^ td^, tion Mr lem^ id^ fetter bnrd^ ha^ iBeben waUen^ 
$(ngelai^t tion ^rii^IingiSblnmen unb begriigt t>on 92ad^Hgatten. 

— 91 a m ( e r. 

Note. — The general principle for Word Order (§37, Note) applies 
also to prepositional phrases. A prepositional phrase follows directly 
after the particular word it modifies : 2Bcin«berg in SSilrttcmbcrg. In 
adverbial phrases the order is usually the same as for adverbs: 
(1) time, (2) place, (3) manner. See § 47. But usually German 
puts one of these phrases first and throws the sentence into the 
inverted order. See §2, 1. For instance, He was at homeHn the 
evening in a good humor, would probably be translated, %m 5lbcnb 
toat er gu ^aufe bet guter Saune« 
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Notes. 

93. Historical Note, — The siege of Weinsberg (1140) is typical 
of the incessant conflicts in Germany in the Middle Ages. The 
whole country was split into principalities, duchies, and walled 
towns, each independent of, and frequently at war with, the others. 
This was the time of the picturesque castles with their " robber 
barons," of whom Bryce says : " These petty tyrants, whose boast 
was that they owed fealty only to God and the Emperor, showed 
themselves in practice equally regardless of both powers." 

94. ^u§ generally denotes source. It has two common 
English renderings. 

(1) 2lu^ regularly means fronif out of. 

rmfrom America, ^dj bin au^ ^mertfa. 

A fairy tale from olden timps^ I canH get it out of my head. 

CHn SRttrii^en and a(ten ^txitn, bad fomtttt mtr ntii^t mtd bent ®inn. 

— ^ e i n f . 

(2) 2lu^ is used for English of in such expressions as : 

What has become of him ? ^ad ift auiS i^m geworben ? 
Spring weaves a net of colors^ sounds, odors. 

^er gfriilinng fttricft etn 9{e^ and gfarben, XBnen, ^ftften. 

— ^eacfcrt. 

95. SBet has several meanings. It is never used with the 
passive to translate English by (Don, § 99, 2). 

(1) In showing position near or by, bci means not so near 
as an and ncbcti. 

The Battle of (near) Leipzig, ^te ^^la^t bet fiet^iaig* 

Near Andernach 07i the Bhine lies a deep sea. 

IBei %nhttnad^ am Si^eine liegt etne Hefe @ee. — f$. (^d^Ieget. 

(2) JJBei is also used to introduce a condition or circum- 
stance (like the Latin ablative of attendant circumstance). 
In this use bet generally means in, with, or when there is. 
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Thus, Qi) fd^Iafc bci offcncm genfter, means, / sleep with the 
window open, not, / sleep by an open window, Sdti XVjd) does 
not mean near the table (am 2^if d^), but at table, that is dur- 
ing a meal. 

In this weather ; with such a throng, 

S3ei biefetn S9etter ; bei einem f olii^en ©ebrftnge. 

You canH see a thing in this light, 

S3ei biefetn Stii^t fann man gar nx&^id fe^eti* 

In icy rain and winds. 

S3ei eifigem 9iegen itnb S9inben. — target. 

(3) 33ei is also used for English with in expressions like : 

/ live with the Fishers. ^H^ Wo^ne bei gfifdieiri^* 

Have you any money with you f ^abett Sie ®elb bei ftii^ ? 

How goes it with you at home f 

SaSie ge^f iS bei bir ju ^aitiS ?— ^au))tmann. 

96. SHit is usually English wi^h, but it is sometimes 
used for other English prepositions. 

All at once there he stood. Wilt einettt Wlah ftattb tt ba. 
rm not engaged to him. ^d^ bin niii^t mit i^nt oerlobt* 
(7od is with us and we with him. 
%9it ift mit wx^ nnb mit mit ibm. — ^ 5 r n e r. 

97. yiai) is akin to nal^e^ near, and most of its uses can 
be traced to this meaning. 

(1) It regularly denotes motion toward or to a place. 
(See ju, § 100.) 

We went to Berlin. SBir fn^ren naii^ S3erUn. 

He went home, Nothing came of it, 

@t ging nail^ S^anii, ^a marb nifl^ti^ bram^. —Berber. 

(2) 9lad^ translates English after both for time and place. 

After the Emperor came the Crown Prince, 
^aiSi\ bem ^aifer lam bet ^on^dn§* 
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After work Ws good to rest. 

^a^ Ut Arbeit ift ^nt nt^^tt. — l^ c f f i n g. 

(3) yiai) also means according to (by, in). In some cases 
it may follow its object. 

Every one according to his taste, ^thtv nad) feittettt ©efli^maff. 

He knows me only by {according to my) name. 

^x fennt tniii^ nut ttm 92amen itaii^. 

Read to us according to your mood, according to your pleasure. 

2k^ nn^ naUi Saune^ nadi !in^.—^<Bd}iUtv. 

98. ®cit has two English renderings. 

(1) When used with a word meaning a particular time 
or event, feit is translated since. 

I've been waiting since ten o'clock. (Btit jelltt U^t Watte ifl^ fc^Otl. 
Since that hour my body has been toasting away. 
8eit jeuer <3tuutie tierje^rt ftii^ mein £etb* — $ e i n e. 

(2) When fcit is used with an expression denoting an 
extent of time, it is usually translated /or or in. 

I havenH seen him for (or in) weeks. 

3>cl) Ijabe t^n feit SSod^eu utd^t gefe^eu. 

Fve been wandering for years. 

3>cl) manbre fd^on feit ^a^reu. — $. <3 c^ I e g e (. 

99. fBon usually denotes source, but less definitely than 

(1) Its commonest meaning is from. 

We are going from here to Cologne. 

Wdiv fasten oon ^ier nad) ^d(n. 

The brooklets spring from the mountains. 

^ie ^IkHikin tion ben S3ergen f^iringeu. — @id)enborff. 

(2) 93ott is always used for by with the passive voice to 
tell the agent. Never use bet. 
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The $entence wat first Iranstated by a girl. 

Stn Sail nnrtc jntrfil Dtm cincin 3Rabd|cn fiticrft^t. 

You want to get beaten bj/ an old soldier. 

Sic MsOtn fli4 VPti txxnm aHtn aRilltit fd|ldgcn lafftu. — !$r t q t 

(3) Son is used for many traiislatioas of English of. 
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He is a friend of mine. Qv Ift eitt ^teitnb iPOtt mir^ 

Frederick of Hohenstatifen was Emperor of Germany. 

gfYiebriii^ Hon $o^enfitaitfen mar ftaifer ooit ^evtfii^Iaitb* 

They sing of spring and love, of blissful, golden time. 

Sie fingen t>ou Sens nnb Siebe, bon f eP get golbner 3eit — U ^ ( a n b* 

Note. — (a) When' in English o/ is a sign of apposition or of 
measure, Don is omitted in German. 

The month of June, the city of Dresden, a glass of water, 
'Dtx "SRonat 6uni, bie @tabt !S)redben, etn ®\a^ Gaffer* 
In the beautiful month of May. 
3m ttjunbf rf(^5nen 9Konot aWol. — $ c I n c. 

(6) In expressions where of seems very closely connected with the 
preceding word, as tired of, in spite of, because of, Don cannot be 
used ; the genitive must be. 

In spite of the weather we went, Xvoi^ bed l^etterd gingen n)ir. 

O, I am tired of the turmoil. 

%d^, Id^ bin be« 2:relbfn« ntttbc. — @ o e 1 1^ c. 

100. ^u has various renderings in English. 

(1) For English to, ju is used with persons (contrast 
Xiad) with places, § 97, 1) and with places where there is a 
definite purpose or object involved, or where no motion is 
indicated. 

Go to your mother I %t\^ jn betner SRntter ! 

Pm going to bed. 3il^ 8^^^ P ^^^* 

He came home to his parents. (&x fant naii^ ^nnfe §tt feinen @Ite?tt* 

This street leads to the station. %\z\t (5tra|e fft^rt ^nm S^a^n^of* 

She sang to him, she spoke to him. 

®ie fang §n i^nt, fte f ^iraii^ p i^nt. — ® o e t ^ e. 

(2) 3u usually means at with names of cities and in a 
few idioms. 

His patience is at an end. 3i^^t ift feine ^ebn(b jn @nbe. 

At Quedlinburg in the cathedral resounds the clang of bells. 

S^ iQneblinbnrg int ^onte ertBnet @((o(fen!Iang* — WlHiitx, 
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(3) ^u means for in phrases like the following : 

We always have soup for dinner, 

Snm fDUttageffen liaben mir immer ^nppt. 

You are too proud for submissiveness, I for falsehood. 

^it bift p ftol^ ^nt ^eittitt, ifl^ snr Sftge* — @ d^ i n e r. 

(4) In idioms ju is variously translated : 

Afoot, on horseback, in a carriage. 

3tt Sfttfc P *fetbe, stt aBagen* 
Out of the window, in at the door. 
Sum i^enfter \^inau^, jnr Xftr herein. 

Count Bichard came along on foot. 

^raf Siiii^airti fattt p ^ng tia^er. — Ul^ ( a it b. 

A^oee. — English too is translated by ^u when it modifies another 
adverb or an adjective, by aud) when it modifies a whole clause (as 
English also). 

Is is too warm for you f 3ft e8 3^nen ju tt)orm ? 

/ think so, too. Xai glaub' id) aud^. 

Ah, he sleeps too long a time. 2lc^, er fc^toft )u (onge ^tii. 

--gaUcr«Icbcn. 

Exercises. 

101. (a) 1. Illustrate with sentences the different Ger- 
man equivalents for English at. 2. Illustrate with sen- 
tences the German equivalents for English to. 3. For 
English with and /or (§§ 5, 8, 15, 1, a, 98, 2, and 100, 3). 

(b) 1. Find in § 15, 1, b an example of § 100, 4, Note; 
in § 15, 2, 6 of § 97, 2; in § 27 of § 99, 2; in § 28, 2 of 
§ 99, 3. 2. Find in § 33 an illustration of § 97, 1 ; in 
§ 41, 2 of § 99, 3; in § 47 of § 99, 1 ; in § 50, 3 of § 100,3. 
3. Find in § 76, 3 an illustration of § 99, 3 ; in § 85, 2, Note, 
of § 99, 3. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize : 1. 55ei folc^cm 
©cttcr mug man \n $aufe bleiben. 2. aWetner aWcinung 
nad^ ift c« ju iDeit, ju gug ju gc^cn. 3. & ift au^ Slmcrifa, 
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a6et et mo^nt bei einer beutfc^en ijamilie. 4. 3la^ je^n 
aWinuten ge^en mir Don ^ier na(^ ^an\t. 5. Q^ loarte 
fdjonfeit jtDiilf U^tauf bii^. 6. 350* mirC con ben anberen 
Oiel beffer getan TOerben. 

102. (a) 1. According to his story (Grjiiiitung) he waa 
from Lioden near (§ 95, 1) Hannover. 2- What has 
become of the dress that you had made by my tailor? 
3. Since last fall we have lived (use pves. tense) with [the] 
Browns. 4. In (§ 95, 2) auch a crowd it is hard to walk 
home from the theatre. 5. It's after half past ten ; I'm 
going to bed. 6. What 

did you get from your father 
for your (u»e def. art.) birth- 
day? 

(b) 1. For (§ 98, 2) three 
days he has stayed {use pres.) 
at home with (§ 95, 3) his 
parents. 2. In (§ 97, 3) my 
opinion, we ought to go home 
with you after the theatre. 
-S. Tell us of the man who 
told you he was from Berlin. 
4. Since last fall I have lived 
(pre.i.) in SchOneberg near 
(g 9o, 1) Berlin. 5. In 

such weather I like to stay 
at home with my friends. 
6. Did I tell you of my new 
clothes that were made by 
your tailor for {§ 100, 3) two hundred marks? 

(c) The Women of Weinsberg. — 1, According to' an old 
story the city of Weinsberg was besieged by Konrad of 




19. The Octagonal Tower of 
We:bebtreu. — This is the 
highesl pari ol the ruin; it 
stands near the center of the 
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Hoheiistaufen. 2. After a long siege the fortress near 
Weinsberg had to surrender. 3. Konrad told the people 
that the women might (§ 7o, 1) come out of the fortress 
with all that they could carry. 4. When the messenger 
with this message came to the women, they went out of the 
fortress on foot with their husbands on their (def. art.) 
backs. 5. The ruin of the fortress is now a park. 

6. When I asked a girl by whom it was kept up, she told 
me : " By the women of Weinsberg." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PRXPOSITIONS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 

Der Sangettrteg auf hit WatibuxQ. 
103. SSii gegen bod @nbe beS Snittelaltere beff^Uftisten 
(li^ ble beutftfien 9titter »ie( mtt ber SMt^thinft. I^lefe 
^Cii^tcr fangen il)re t'ieber unb murben bes^alb iDImnefanger 
flenannt. !Cer I'onbgraf ^eimonn tion I^iiringen, ber auf 
ber SBartburg lnoljntc, ^atte eine befonbere ^Sorliebe fttr biefe 



20. The Singers' Hall at the Wartbubo. — Scene of Ihe Singers' 
Contest. On the wall of the raised alcove at the back arc written the 
songs of Ihe principal c 
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aRitinefcinfler unb geirfinctc fid) burdi gro^c ©aftfrei^eit gegcti 
fie au«. 

Qm Qafjxt 1204 Deranftaltctc er ben befannten ^Sanger* 
frteg'' auf ber SBartburg, an bem atle bebeutenben 3D?tnne* 
fcinger teilna^men. giner fud|te ben anberen in feinen 
giebem ju Ubertreffen. @egen ba« gnbe be^ gefte^ trat 
ein fc^fanfer ®dnger auf, ber fo tounberoott fang, bag man 
i^m ben ^rei« juerfennen mugte. T^a^ tear SBalt^er Don 
ber SSogeltoeibe, o^ne 3^^if^t ^^^ beliebtefte Don atten 3D?inne* 
fcingern. 9Son i^m fd^rieb ein befannter ©ic^ter fpater: 
„§err SBalt^er Don ber aSogeltoeibe, ttjer ben Dergcige, tat' 
mir leibe." 

Syntax. 

104. Prepositions with the Accusative. — The common- 
est prepositions with the accusative are : bi^, burd^, filr, 
gcgen, o^ne, um, toiber* 

%n einen Ofreunb. 

^ntHi btfi^ tft Me W&tU mix fii^dn, ol^nt biii^ biltb^ iii^ fte ^affen ; 
^Hv btfi^ (eb^ tfi^ gan$ attein, urn bic^ toxU xHi getn etblaffen, 
^egen btii^ foil fein ^etleumbet ungefhraft ftii^ je tierge^n. 
fS&ibtt Mf^ fein ^etub ftii^ toaffneu ; iii^ ttiill btr aur @eite fte^n. 

— SfJamlcr. 
Notes. 

105. Historical Note. — The Minnesanger 00linnt, love) began to 
flourish under the Hohenstaufen Emperors. These minstrels were 
usually well born, sometimes of noble birth, and they attached 
themselves to the great lords, whose guests they entertained. In 
return the great lords honored and rewarded them ; in fact, 
Walther von der Vogelweide (1160-1230) received an estate (fief) 
from Emperor Frederick 11. Though Latin was still the official 
language of church and state, the everyday tongue was German 
(Middle High German), and in this the Minnesanger composed 
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their songs. The tale in § 103 is not absolutely true. There are 
many conflicting stories; the most authentic account of the 
" Sangerkrieg " says that Wolfram von Eschenbach won through 
Walther*8 help. 

106. Prepositions with it (them) and which. 

(1) When referring to an inanimate object, ba*(r) is used 
with prepositions instead of a pronoun : with it, battttt ; for 

it, bafUr ; out of it, barau^ ; against it, bagcgcn. 

(2) When referring to an inanimate object, h)0*(r) is 
used with prepositions instead of an interrogative or relative : 
after which, ttjonac^ ; of what, ttJODon ; through which, tooiuxd) ; 
about what, ttjorutu ? 

Note. — %Vif^ex, bi«, and o^ne do not combine with ha or tt)0, and 
tt)iber does not combine with tt)o. With these a form of berfelbe is 
generally used for the personal pronoun and a form of totidftv for the 
relative or interrogative. 

107. f&x§ is used alone and with other prepositions. 

(1) When used aloue bi^ usually refers to time and 
means till or u7itiL 

ril wait for you till tioelve o'^dock. 

S4 ttiarte auf bii^ bi^ $to'M^ Ul|t. 

Utitil this day^ oh^ was that good^ was it reasonable f 

S3ii$ biefen Xag, o i^ax bai^ %}xi, xoax'» bimg? — ^ driller. 

(2) In connection with other prepositions bt^ often refers 
to space and means as far as, 

ril go along as far as the corner, S5iS att bie @rfc gcl>^ ifi^ mtt» 
And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 

Unb ftel^e, iii^ bin bei euii^ atte Xage, bid an ber ^elt Q^nbe* 

«lbcl, matt 28, 20* 

108. ^nttif is practically always English through, and as 
such presents no special difficulties. 
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The river remains turbid that ftaa not gone through a lake, the 
heart troubled fAal has not passed through woe. 

ttx Siv.fi bftibt tcfit, bcr nti^t Dnr^ tiittit Stt gtganacn, boS 
^crj Kitlmttcr, iaS itii^tbur^ einSSeltgesaitsen.— @Dct^t. 

109. Jttt is used regularly for English for and in a few 

other expressions. 

(1) (^ilr may translate many meanings of for. 

It that for me f 3ft U9 f ftr Dll^ ? 

What do you lake me for f aSofflr fallen Sit mt(^ ? 

jlnd fww pou have good preeepts enough for to-day. 

llBfe Min libt i^r fir titfcu Xog guteSe^rcit gcnng. — @toTm. 
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(2) In idioms the meaning of fttr varies. 

Day by day, year by year, piece by piece. 

Sag ffir Sag, ^al^t fftr ^a^v, etficf filr etftcf. 

Are you interested in music f ^tttereffteren @ic ftc^ fflr SRltfl! ? 

O, Vm an ardent admirer of Wagner. 

9d), id| f^ttiarme fflr SBagner. 

Man by man to-day weUl redden the iron vnth blood. 

SBir toollen l^ettte 9Rantt fflr 9Rantt mit S3Ittt tad CHfett rdteu. 

— 2lrnbt 

110. @egen usually means against or ^o, toward, 

(1) The meaning against is usually literal or concrete. 

^e ran against the door, (Sr rattttte gegett tie Sftr. 

/» vain she held her wet hands against her burning cheeks, 

Qmfottft l^ielt {te tie naffen $ftttlie gegen tie brettttettbett 9Bangen« 

(2) ®egen means toward, to, usually in a figurative or 
abstract sense. 

He arrived toward evening, (Sr ift gegett Sbettt angefontnten. 

Toward friends be modest, toward yourselves be strong and firm. 

Gegett ^tettttbe feib befii^eibett, gegen ettii^ feib fhreng unb feft. 

— Berber. 

111. Um usually means around, for, or at. 

(1) When urn is used for around, about, the adverb ^cruttt 
may follow the object of utn. 

He went around the garden, @t ging ttttt ben Garten (^etttnt)« 
Bound about the light, white house gardens were laid out. 

Unt baiS leifi^te, ttieige ^an^ ^ernnt ttiaren ^(irten attgelegt. 

— ^cHcr. 

(2) Utn meaning for is usually figurative. 

We donH play for money, 9Bit f^ielen ttil^t ttttt @e(b. 

/ donH care for any one. ^&^ filttttttete ttlif^ ttttt fetttett. — ^ e i) f c. 

Note. — In German, to compete at anything is to do it, um blc SBctte, 
for a wager ; to row a race, um blc ^tiit rubcrn ; to run a race, um 
blc SBcttc laufcn. 
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(3) Um meaning at is confined to expressions of time : 

At what tifne will you come? Um toiekiief Ul^r fommen @ie ? 

So it was at eight, so at nine, so at ten o^ clock. 

@o mar ed nm aii^t, f o nm tteun, f o um se^n Q^r. — @erftd(!er. 

112. 9Biber differs nowadays from gegen in that it is 
used only in a figurative sense. Hence it is much less 
common than gegen. In the literal use of against, see 
gegen, § 110, 1. 

He did it against his will. ($r l^at ei^ toiber feiuett 9Bt0en ^tiwx^ 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

^tt fottft ttifi^t fa(ffi4(ei^) 3ettgmi^ reben toiber beineu 9{iid|ftett. 

— SBlbel, 2 aJJofe, 20, 16. 

113. English all is usually rendered in German by ganj 
or att. 

(1) @anj is used only in the sense of entire, the whole, 
taking all as a unit. As an adverb it means quite, in the 
original sense of entirely. Before neuter names of cities or 
countries it is indeclinable. 

All Berlin was astir, ^au^ S3etlttt War aiif bctt S3etnett. 
T dreamed all flight. 3d| ^^^^ ^^^ gfinje 9la(t^t getrftntttt. 
Are you quite well again? @ittb @ie toteber gan$ WO^l? 

For every whole work one needs a whole man. 

3tt icbem gansen 3Bcr! gc^drt citt ganger aWanit. — 9i il cf e r t. 

(2) 3lfl is used for all in other cases, usually referring to 
each and every one of a group. It may be indeclinable 
before bet, biefer, or a possessive. 

Is that all? SfttadaUed? 

I have read all these books, ^fi^ liabe att(e) biefe S3iif4er gelefeu. 

All good things come in threes (of all good things there are three). 

fWcr guten ^tuge fittb brci. — ©prtdimort. 

If he only had half of all the blows ! 

$atte er vlvlx erfi bie ^cilfte tiott alien ten 8d|liigett! — I'eff ing. 
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Exercises. 

114. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 103 illustrate the use 
of prepositions with the accusative ? 2. Make sentences 
illustrating the uses of at and for as treated in §§ 109 
and 111. 3. Find in § 15, 1, a an illustration of § 111, 
2; in § 26, 1 and in § 39, 2 of § 106, 1. 

(b) Conversational Idioms, Memorize: 1. ^a^ alh^ tat 

cr tt)ibcr fciticn SBiden. 2. ©cgeti je^n U^r ^abe tcf| bie 
ganjc (Scite iibcrfc^t. 3. ^(^ intercfficre tnic^ fitr bie 
beutfc^e Dpcr, aber iij \d)Xo'(xxmt fiir ^SBcct^ooen. 4. gefen 
®te bi^ jur ncid^ften Scite ! 5. Um brei U^r fu^r id) burdi 
bie Stabt bi^ an^ lor. 6. gUr bid^ wiirbe id) um bie ganje 
SOBelt reifen. 

115. (a) 1. We all went on foot through the deep wood 
as far as (to) the little village. 2. Shall we begin at eight 
o'clock or toward nine ? 3. We (§ 57) have to answer 
questions against our will all the time. 4. Hermann 
fought against Varus till late in the evening. 5. Round 
about them lay all their dead friends. 6. Will you 
please ask for some more ink for me ? 

(b) 1. All the city voted for him against the old man. 
2. For heaven's sake, don't go through the wood at mid- 
night. 3. All right (fc^dn), I will go around the wood 
as far as (to) the gate. 4. At what time did he get it for 
you? 5. Have you any objections (literally, anything 
against it) if we go through your garden? 6. He sat 
all day and thought of the stories we had told him. 

(c) The Singers^ Contest at the Wartburg. — 1. Toward 
evening on a beautiful day in the year 1204, one could hear 
songs resound through the Wartburg. 2. It was the 
Minnesingers, who were singing for a prize. 3. Around 
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the wide hall there were (§ 85, 2) chairs and benches on 
which (§ 106, 2) all the guests could sit. 4. All the 
evening they sang, and there was (§ 85, 1) a beautiful 
wreath for the best singer. 5. Some voted for Walther, 
and some against him. 6. We (§ 57) do not know 
exactly who got the wreath. 



CHAPTER XV. 
PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVB OR ACCUSATIVE 

Zlfirnbetg. 
116. Unter alien beutfit)en Stfibten wirb mon in SilUmberg 
am meiften an bad Snittelatter erinnert. Qi liegt auf beiben 
Ufetn ber ^^flnie, bie j^roifc^en ben alten .ftdufern bo^infliegt. 
9Ioit) jett uiufleben bie alten Seftunflemnuern bie Stabt, unb 
tlinttr il)nen fie f)t man bie alien dicbaubc emporradtn, Unb 
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toennmati l^eutc auf ben'SSobcn be« alten — {e^t trodcnen 
— geftutifl^graben^ ^inunterbfidt, fie^t man ©ebUfc^ unb 
SSIumen bort. 

§ier in biefcr intereffanten ©tabt blU^te im 50itttelalter 
bic Sunft. §ter malte Dor mc^r al^ Dicr ^unbert 3^a^rcn 
9llbrerf|t ©Urcr ; ^ier fangcn bic SDZeiftcrfcingcr ; ^icr marf|te 
ber flutmiltigc §an« @ad)^ ®d|u^e unb @cbid|te, beibe nacfi 
aWag, unb ^ier jeugcn nocfi ^eute bie fd|tJncn SSauten be^ 
aWtttelaltcr^ Don bem ^nftfinn unb bem SReid^tum ber 
SUrger StUmberg^^ 

Syntax. 

117. Prepositions with Dative or Accusative. — The 
prepositions which take either dative or accusative 
are : an, auf, l^inter, in, ncben, liber, unter, t)or, jtt)ifd|en. 
They take the dative in answer to the question, where f 
tt)0? and the accusative in answer to the question 
whither? iDol^tn? In other words, the end or direction 
of motion is indicated by the accusative ; re^t or the 
place of motion by the dative. 

He walked into the room. 

@t ging itt ba§ S^'W'Wet (direction of motion). 

He walked up and down in the room. 

@t ging itt bcttt 3itnnter auf vlvl^ ab (place of motion). 

He sat in the room. 

(£r fttft itt bcttt Bitnntet (rest). 

/ stood on high mountains and looked into the deep valley, 

3d) ftattb auf ^o^ett S3ergett ttub f a^ iui^ tief e Xal* — ^ o t ! d U e b. 

(1) The above rules apply only in concrete cases. 
In figurative uses — that is, when neither rest nor motion 
is expressed — these prepositions usually take the 
accusative. 2ln, auf, and Uber are the most common in 
figurative use. Review §§ 8 and 41, 1. 
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They laughed at my story. @te l^abeu fiber meitte ®ef fi^idfte geladft 
DonU count on what is in the future^ don* t figure on what has been 

promised; don't complain about what has been lost, and donH think 

of what has been broken. 

9nf 5^ttftiged te^ue ui^t, niib ^^V ntd)t auf Serf^roc^neiS ; flag^ 
tmt Serlornei^ ttic^t ntih bettf tdtiit an S^thvoitint^. — ^{iidfert. 

Notes. 

118. Historical Note. — Nuremberg received its freedom from 
Frederick II in 1219. From that time on, the busy city, freed 
thus from political interference, built up a flourishing trade. 
Safely guarded by massive walls and wide moats, its prosperous 
burghers devoted their time not only to commerce but to litera- 
ture and art as well. Thus Nuremberg came to be the industrial 
and artistic centre of (xermany, the home of many Mastersingers. 
These Mastersingers were so called because they learned poetry as 
a trade. This poetry was made according to fixed rules, and these 
had to be mastered by the apprentices, who later became journey- 
men, and finally masters. Thus poetry became a trade like car- 
pentry or shoeuiaking, and the masters of it, instead of being 
master-carpenters or master-shoemakers, were mastersingers^ 
blc SOficlfterjangcr* 

119. Sltt has several English renderings. 

(1) In indicating position, atl means to or at {the aide of). 
It suggests closer proximity than bet and tieben. 

/ wrote on the blackboard. 3*1 f l^Heb WX bie SBattbtaf eL 
I wrote at the blackboard, ^tbj ff^rieb wx ber 9Banbtafe(. 
The mother sat by the fire ; a boy stood at her knees, two daughters 
pressed up close to her. ^ie ^aui^frau fttft am JJeuer ; ein ^abe flanb 
an i^ten ^niett^ atoei ^dii^ter brangten ^li^ an {te ^eratt.— ® oet^e. 

(2) The commonest verbs with which an is used in close 
connection are: benfen, to think of; gfaubetl, to believe in; 
\\6) geiDtJ^nen, to get used to; ftd| ertnnern, to remember; and 
fc^retben, to write to. Notice that they contain an idea of 
mental motion towards; hence the accusative. 
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/ must torite to my mother, ^fi^ ntng an meine SRittter f fi^reibem 

So I think of my distant love, 

80 UnV id| an meitt ferttei^ fiicK—^auff. 

Note. — Some verbs take an with the dative. The commonest are : 
jmclfein, to doubt ; ftcrbcn, to die (0/) ; arbeltcn, to work {at) ; and 
lelbcn, to suffer {from). 

(3) When used with adjectives, an usually means in: 
arm an, poor in; reicfi an, rich in; la^m an, lame in. Here 
it takes the dative. 

There sat a proud king, rich in land and victories, 

^ort fa^ tin ftnl^tv ^dmg, an ^anh nnh 8iegen rei^*— Ul)Ianb« 

Strong in mind, -weak in body, sits the aged Kaiser Rudolf. 

etarf an &tx% an £etbe f^toac^, ft^t ber greife ^aifer ^{nbolf. 

— Werner* 

Note. — For am with the superlative see § 218, 1. In special cases 
an varies both in meaning and in the case it takes. 

On Tuesday, in the evening, in the morning, on the first of January. 

%m 2)icn«tag, am 3lbenb, am 2Jiorgen, am erften 3>anuar. 

In the sky, am ^immel (Im ^Immel means in heaven). 

IV s my turn now. 3e^t ift bte 9lel^c an mir. 

A bird by its song, a man by his gait, a fool by his words, we recog- 
nize everywhere (at all places). 

(Sincn SSogel am ©ang, ctncn 3Kann am @ang, etncn Zoxcn an ben 
SBortcn crfcnnt man an atten Orten. — ©prld^mort. 

120. Sluf has several English translations. 

(1) When denoting position, auf means upon, on top of. 

We were sitting on a bench. 9Btr fageu auf einer S3an!. 
We sat down on a bench. Wxt fe^ten nni^ anf etue S3att!. 

My glance fell upon the captain, whose eyes rested upon the boy. 

9Rein ^M ftel anf ben ^onfitmann, beffen 9ngen anf bem tnaben 

ttt^tcttt — SBlIbcnbrud^, 

(2) The commonest verbs with which auf is used are: 
anttt)ortcn, to answer, reply to; l^offen, to hope for; l^ord^cn, 
to listen to; red^nen, to count on; fid^ Derlaffen, to rely on; 
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ad^ten, to pay attention to; tt)artcn, to wait fcyr. With these 
it takes the accusative. 

You can count on me. @te fdttnett auf mid) red)tteti« 

/ listened to the field-song, 

3f4 l^orii^te anf ten gfeltgefattg.— !£ie(f. 

(3) The commonest adjectives with which auf is used are 
ftolj, proud of; btJfc, angry at; ncibifd^, envious of; auf- 
tnerffam, mindful of Here it takes the accusative. 

He was proud of his voice, Qt toat flol^ Oltf fcilie @tilttllte« 
I was right angry at myself for not being able to be angrier at you. 
^Hi toav vtHit Uy anf mi^ ^a| ^4 auf ^d) nifl|t lidfe? mermen 
fonntCt — ©oet^e. 

Note. — (a) In many special cases auf means in or at with the 
dative and to with the accusative. Chief of tliese are : auf bent or 
bad lOanb, in or to the country ; auf ber or bie $oft, at or to the post- 
office ; auf bem or ben ©all, at or to a ball {dance) ; auf bem or b<n 
S3a^u^of, at or to the station ; auf ber or bie Uniuerfitdt, at or to the 
university (of students ; of professors, an); and auf bem or ba9 @(i|Io6, 
at or to the castle. 

(6) Other common uses to which no definite rule applies are : 

In German^ auf beutfd) ; in this way^ auf blefe SBelfe ; at any rate^ 

auf atte gdUe ; by no v/leans, auf feinen gatt ; for to-morrow^ anf 

morgen ; for next week, auf uad)fte SBod^e ; abroad (^on travels), auf 

$Retfen. 

It can only be said in Greek. 

©8 Idfet fid^ nur auf griec!)lfd^ fagen. — SBlelanb. 

121. ^n usually means in when used with the dative, and 
into with the accusative. In a few expressions its meaning 
varies. 

I was in town, in church, in school, in the theatre. 

Sfi^ toat in ber (Biati, in tier ^tii^e, in bet Sii^nle, im S^eater^ 

/ am going to toion, to church, to school, to the theatre. 
Sfi^ ge^e in bie 8tabt, in bie ^rii^e, in bie S^nle, in^ X^tattt. 
Whom God wishes to show special favor, he sends into the wide 
world ; to him he shows his wonders in mountain, wood, stream, and 

field. SBem @ott mid recite ®nnf^ ermeifen, ben fdiicft er in bie 
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23, Hans Sachs' Statue 
Mtttc ffitlt, Tttm tain tc fdnc ffiunhcr utx\tn tit Sng nnb ^<lb nnk 
©ttomiinft 3eI6. — eirficiiborff. 

Wote. — The expressions jut Sirdje, jiir ©djute suggest regular aU 
tendance with a purpose, while the above use with tn refers usually 
to a particular act. See $ 100, 1. 
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122. iRebett means beside, but not so near as an. As we 
seldom wish to specify so closely in English, an and nebctt 
may be used interchangeably in most cases referring to 
places. • 

Who sits by you? SBer ft^t nebett ^liuen ? 

Close beside the inn stood the old church. 

^if^t nthtn tern SBirti^^anf e ftattb bie aitt Jlirdie* — ©erflddfer. 

123. After is used literally and figuratively. 

(1) When used literally Uber means over, above, across. 

Over all hilltops is rest, ftber allett (^ip^tin tft 9htl|\ — @ o e t ^ e. 

With arms crossed over her breast she stepped down across the 
court. 9Rtt fiber ber S^ruft gefrett^tett ^rmeu, ^^titt {te fiber bett $of 
^iiiab^ — @torm. 

(2) Figuratively Uber usually means about, and takes the 
accusative. 

What were you talking about 9 SBorfiber f^rac^ett @ie ? 
** One can laugh about all that now,''^ he continued. 
„i\htt ^a§ aUt^f" fn^r er fort, ,,fantt man it^tlatt^tnJ* 

— 2BlIbenbru(^. 

Note. — liber is also used for by way of, in 3d) fa^re. ilber 33erUn. 
It means from in such expressions as : a week from to-day, a year 
from to-day, \)tntt ilber ad^t ZaQt, l)eute ilber« (or ilber eln) 3a^r. 

124. Untet means under or among. 

I have that among my books. ^tt§ ^abe id) ttttter meittett S^fic^ern* 
Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, ^att afittbet auf^ nifi^t tin Sid^t an unb fe^t ed uttter 
eittett ©i^effcl,^ f onbern ttuf cineu Seuc^ter. — S3 i b e (, 9Ji a 1 1. 5, 15. 

125. JBor is used literally meaning before and figuratively 
in various meanings. 

(1) Literally ijor is used with both dative and accusative 
and means before, in front of. 
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We rode in front of the castle.. 9931? rittcil tiot bai9 Sf^Io^, 

By the apriny in front of the, gate there tttands a linden tree. 

9(m Vntnnen tiov bent Xore ba f^e^t eitt aintcnbaum. — 'MiiiUx, 

(2) Figuratively Dor is used with the dative in many 
senses, usually with expressions implying a certain state 
of mind. See also §§4 and 25. 

She got red with anger. 2\t Wttrbf VOt tiov ^9xn. 

I warn you of the danger, ^c^ wavite bif^ bor ber Ollefa^r. 

row JMwip /or }oy. ^u ^ft^if e|^ ja bor gfreitbett. — d l| a m I f f o. 

Exercises. 

126. (a) 1. Find in § 4 an illustration of § 121 ; in f 8 
of S 120, 2; in § 13 of § 121 ; in § 18, 2 of §§ 119, 1 and 
121. 2. Find in § 23, 1 ah illustration of § 120, 3, Note 
h and § 119, 1 ; in § 25 of § 125, 2; in § 41, 1 of § 119, 2; in 
§ 60, 2 of § 121. 3. Find in f 85, 2 an illustration of 
S 121 ; in § 85, 2, Note, of § 123, 1 ; in § 88, Note, of § 121. 

(h) 1. In the illustrations in 8 126, a, alx^ve, give the case 
following each preposition and the reason for it. 2. Illus- 
trate with sentences the uses of at, to, and for in this 
chapter. 

(c) ConverHational Idioms. Memorize : 1. I)a^ ift ric^tig ; 

@ic Wnncn flc^ barauf uerlaffen. 2. ?(uf feinen ^all ttJoHcn 
ttjir iibcr :©oMon fat)ren. ."». ?(uf ber Uniuerfitdt mufi man 
Dor alien X)inflen an bie 3(rbeit benten. 4. 3d) I}abe mid) 
no(^ nidit baran flett)5t)nt. 5. (Sr mar fo b5fe auf mid), 
ba^ er rot oor ^^i*^ njurbe. 0. 2tuf moreen mollen tt)ir 
bi<J Selte 101 lefen. 

127. (a) 1. He was sitting at the window on a bench. 
2. I sat down l)eHide her in an arm chair. 3. What are 
you laughing about? 4. Vm not laughing; Vm trem- 
bling with anger. 5. Among all the books in the library 
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REVIEW. 

128. The particle fd^ott is used in German not only to 
translate English already, but in other cases. See also 
§ 228, 2. 

(1) Whenever the idea of already enters a sentence, 
German uses fc^ott. It is not necessarily translated in 
English. 

Have yoti been in Germany f ^aveit 8te ffJ^OIt ill ^eittff^faitb ? 
/ have translated twice, ^ik^ ^abe ff^Ott §tlieima( ilberfe^t. 
He had gone out of the room. 
(&x war ffl^on wx^ ttx (Stube gegaugen.— ^Kbenbrud^. 

(2) ®d^on is also used when the sentence contains an 
idea of future accomplishment. It may be translated in 
English by all right or never fear, 

ril he there on time., all right. 

3[d| toerbe {d|on ^ur red|ten S^it ba fetn. 

He'll pass, never fear. @r »trb fdjott betfe^t itierbem 

We''lljind the others all right. 

^tr ftnben bte anberen {d|on. — (Storm. 

You shall hear nothing further from me, never fear. 

^tt f ollft ff^on ntd^ti^ toteber hon mtr ^iiren. — ^ e ^ f e. 

Exercises. 

129. (a) 1. Make a table of all the German equivalents 
for English at that have been treated in Chapters XIII, 
XIV, and XV and illustrate them with sentences. 2. Do 

102 
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the same for the German equivalents of English to, 3. For 
the German equivalents of English for. 

(b) 1. Apply the general rule for order (§ 37, Note) to 
prepositional phrases. Illustrate with one or more sen- 
tences. 2. How does German translate it and which fol- 
lowing a preposition ? Illustrate with sentences. 3. Are 
there any exceptions to the preceding answer? If so, give 
them with illustrative sentences. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. S3ittc, luartcn 
(Sic cincn Slugcnblirf auf miij ; iij tuerbe fd^on baran benfcn. 

2. SBarctt ®ie fd^on auf bem ganbe? 3. gabcn ®ic 
ctttja^ bagegen, menn ic^ burc^ ^\)xtn ©artcn gc^e? 4. SOBir 
l^abcn fd^ott Dicle ^lane auf morgcn Uber ad^t 2:agc. 5. 9ln 
ttjcm ift bic diti^t? 6. 2luf feinen gatt burfen ®ie fo 
barauf antujorten. 

130. (a) 1. All these people are from Schoneberg near 
Berlin. 2. In such weather we ought not to go afoot as 
far as to the castle. 3. We stayed all summer in a little 
village beside a broad lake. 4. Among all my friends 
there aren't any to whom I write year by year. 5. This 
man was so angry at the other that he went across the 
street every time he met him (begegnen with dat.). 
6. Who is to blame (®d^ulb baran) that you did not write 
to your mother on Sunday ? 

(b) 1. We climbed onto the mountain by way of a 
narrow path between two large rocks. 2. Above all 
(§ 125, 2) she wishes a dress of silk for her birthday. 

3. When he came back to his friends he hadn't any money 
with him. 4. In my opinion we cannot go from here as 
far as to the castle before seven o'clock. 5. In such rain 
I go out of the house only against my will. 6. At four 
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o'clock we shall go across the river and before five we shall 
be up (oben) on top of the mountain. 

(c) 1. At Nuremberg there were many old houses in 
which we were all interested. 2. Toward sunset I went 
across a wide river where I rested till night. 3. After 
dinner will you go to town with me by way of the old 
church? 4. A week from (§ 123, 2, Note) to^iay I'll 
write to you about my trip to Berlin. 5. Have you any 
objections (anything against it) if I go with you from the 
hotel as far as to the post-office ? 6. We must wait for him 
till to-morrow, as he has all the money for us with him. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IHSEPAKABLE TERBS. 

Die Buct^^rucfecfunft. 

131. Um boe Qttfir 1450 etfonb 3o^nn ©utenberg in 

9Waln3 bie iBurfibrudethinft, bie fid) fdineU tiber ganj Xteutfdf- 




25. Statue op Gutenbero at Mainz. — In the background rises ihe 
famous Mainz Cathedral, hislorlcally one of Ihe most inleresting In 
Germany. 
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lanb Dcrbrcitctc. SUJan cmpfanb cin Icbl^aftc^ ^ntcrcffc ftir 
bic neuen ^\xi)tx, unb bcr ©cruf cine^ Suc^bruder^ erfdiien 
Diclctt al^ fe^r Dcrfocfcnb. 

Obttjo^l bicfe Sunft ni^t in 5Rurttbcrg cntftanb, fo trat 
bicfc (gtabt bod) fe^r balD an bie Spi^c be^ :S3uc^^attbcI^. 
©icr bcfa^ Slnton Soberger bie grd^te X)nt(fcrei in ganj 
fiuropa, bcnn cr bejc^iiftigtc l^unbcrt ©cfellcn mit bcr Sebic- 
nung fcincr Dicruttbjmanjig ^rcffen. Si^ 1504 ^attc cr 
fiber jtt)eit)unbcrt SBcrfc gcbrudt, unb um fie ju Dcrfaufen, 
burd^rciften feine Slgenten ganj ©eutfc^Ianb. 

Syntax. 

132. Inseparable Prefixes. — The commonest insepa- 
rable prefixes are be, tmp, tut, tx, ge, mi^, Der, jer. They 
are never accented ; in fact, in ordinary conversation 
they are pronounced only as "grace notes." Verbs 
compounded with these particles are conjugated exactly 
like their corresponding simple forms, except in tenses 
with the past participle. They form- the past participle 
without the prefix ge: befel^Ien, befa^f, befo^Ien ; erjtt^Ien, 
erjS^Ite, erjci^It. 

Let him who possesses learn to lose. 

SBcr bcfi^t, bcr Icruc ttcrlicrcn. — @ d) I H e r. 

And there is no new thing under the sun. 

Unh gefd^te^t nitt^t^ 9ltnt^ unter ber ^onnt* 

— ©Ibel, ^reblger @a(omottl« 1, 9. 
Duty fulfilled is always still felt as debt, 

dhrffiate ^fitf^t entiifltibet ftd^ immer md^ a(iS Sd^ufb.— ©oet^e. 

Notes. 

133. Historical Note. — After the fall of the Hohenstaufens, 
the next great imperial family was the house of Habsburg. 
Rudolph, the first of the line (1273-1291), abandoned the Italian 
policy of his predecessors and devoted his energies to Germany. 
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He insisted that all official documents and proclamations be 
written in German (instead of Latin as heretofore) and thus 
helped to develop the German language. But the greatest boons 
to the German tongue were to be the invention of printing and the 
Protestant Reformation. When manuscripts had to be laboriously 
copied by hand, books were rare, nor were they of the kind to 
appeal to the people. But Gutenberg's invention brought them 
within reach of all, while Luther's writings furnished matter of 
compelling interest. 

134. It must be clearly understood at the outset that it is 
impossible to give a definite meaning in all cases to insep- 
arable prefixes. The following notes, which partially cover 
the commonest uses, may help students to acquire some 
feeling for the more important meanings. 

135. S5c= has usually one of three meanings. 

(1) It may merely strengthen a simple verb : befe^ett, to 

look at (carefully), bebeutett, to mean (exactly), be^attett, to 

keep. 

What does that mean ? 393a§ bcbcutct baig ? 

ni visit you this very week. 

3d| hc\n^t cttdj in biefcr ^od|e m^. — § e t) f e. 

(2) ^t^ may mean to provide loith the thing indicated by 
the root of the verb: befrdtljetl, to provide ivith a ivreath; 
beflciben, to provide icith clothes; befc^irmen, to provide with 
protection; bebedetl, to (provide with a) cover. 

Keep your hat on^ sir (cover yourself). 

S3ebe(fen 8ie ftd|^ mein ^crr. 

Do you xoant happiness made happy, reward rewarded ? 

9Boat t^r bai^ mM beglilcft, ben 2o\^n bclo^nt ? — ^auptmattm 

(3) ®c* may simply make transitive an intransitive verb : 
flagctt^ to complain — beflagen^ to mourn; fiegctt, to win — 
bcfiegcn^ to cmiquer; rcifen^ to travel — bereifen, to travel 
through, to '^do^^; tt)cincn, to weep — bciDeittcn, to bemoan^ 
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foeep for; iafjUtn, to pay mit money — bejal^Ien^ to pay some- 
body; anttporten, to (make) answer — beattttporten^ to aiiswer, 
reply to. 

Why donH you answer f ^arnm autmoxttn ®ie Uif^t ? 

IcanH answer the question, ^fj^ fattti hit gfrage uid^t htawtt»OXttn. 

To make war on oneself is the hardest fights to conquer oneself the 

finest victory, ®iflt felbft befriegen ift ber ff^werfte ftrieg ; fic^ feOift 
liellegeit ift ber f c^dttfte ®ieg. — S o g a u. 

136. @itt» usually has one of two kindred meanings. 

(1) It denotes the becoming, the beginning of an action, 
often in a figurative sense : cntftctjcn, to arise (figurative, 
begin to stand) ; cntbrcnttcn, to flame up (figurative, begin to 
bum); cntblitt|cn, to blossom out (begin to bloom). 

He is qfiame with love for her. @r ift mit £iebe ^tt i^r etttbrauut. 

There arose a great hubbub. 

i&» entftanb tin groged ^ailo. — ^Kbenbruc^. 

(2) From this idea of passing into another state comes the 
idea of separation, which is now the commoner meaning: 
cntlaufcn^ to run away; Ctttcrbcn^ to disinherit; Ctttjietjcn, to 
draw away; cntttcl^mcn, ^o take from. Compare bctt)(iffcrn, 
to water, with cnttt)(iffcrn, to drain. 

Many quotations are taken from Goethe^ s works, 

Stele S^tatt flub &ott\^t§ ^erfen eutuommeu. 

And when itflees^ belief also flees away, 

ttitb fite^f d, eittf(tel|t ber @((aube aud|. — ^au^tmann. 

Note, — Before f, cnt* becomes cmj)*: cmjjfel^len, to recommend; 
em^ftnben, to feel; em^fangen, to receive; but in all these cases it has 
lost its original meaning. 

He is received with joy in the springtime. 

(gr tt)irb im ^enj mit ?ufl em^)fangen. — 9^ o t) o (i «. 

137. ®t' comes from an old root meaning out; hence, to 
the end, thoroughly. Compare English tired out. It usually 
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ooDtains the idea of finality, accomplishment, sometimes 
success; ermiiben^ to tire out; crfinncn^ to recall (think out); 
crflttbctt, to invent (find out) ; erreid^ctt, to reach {out and get) ; 
crlctttlCtt, to recognize (know thoroughly), 

IshouldnH have recognized you. Ijdi \ifiitit 8te ^^H) tlid^t erfanttt. 
But finally he let himself be persuaded after all. 
d^tt^Iid^ Ue| er fid^ abet ^od^ erbitten. — (Storm. 

138. ®es meant originally completeness, or a being together, 
but its meaning is almost entirely lost, except that it occurs 
regularly as the prefix to the past participle. 

Vm glad to do it (&d \^ gent gefdie^eu. 

Enjoy what God has allotted to you ; he glad to do without what 
you have not, @(eniefie, itiai^ bit ^9H befd|iebett, eutbe^re geru, toai^ 
Hnif^tliaft. — ©eUert. 

189. 9Ri^' means defective, false, had, wrong: mi^DCr* 
ftcl^cn, to misunderstand ; mi^Iittgett (from gctingcn, to suc- 
ceed), to fail, 

I misunderstood that, ^a^ l|abc td| mtgnerftanbcu. 

And a councilman of Breisach abuses his (Durer's) favorite pupil 
like a rascal! Unb ein fRat^^ttx bon 93rei{ad| mig^aubelt feiuen 
£iebUitgdf driller tote eitteu Sd^uft ! — $ t U e r tt. 

140. SJct' is the most puzzling of the prefixes, but it 
usually has one of three meanings. 

(1) The old root meaning is on, to the end : Dcrgcl^Ctt, to 
pass (of time, to go on to the end) ; Dcr fallen, to die away 
(of sound, to sound to the end); Derfc^Iingcn, to swallow 
(entirely). 

How the time flies ! ^ie fd|ttell oergel|t bie ^t\i ! 

The last tones have died away, ^ie Xti^itVi XStte fiub ber^aOt* 

— d^amllfo. 

(2) Thus Der* comes to mean beyond the end, into a dif- 
ferent or opposite state: Dcraditcn, to despise (a&jitn, to 
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honor) ; Dcrbictctt, to forbid (gcbictcn, to hid) ; Dcrlcmcn, to 
unlearn (Icmen, to learn) ; Derfaufcn, to sell (faufcn, to buy) . 

Betrayed and sold. Senratett ttttb tierf auft. — @prld)tt)ort» 

It is easy to put things out of tune, but not every one can put them 

in tune. Setftimmett i^ Itxtt^t, abet ftimmeti fattn ttid^t ieber. 

(3) So Der* comes finally to have the meaning not 
necessarily opposite, but just wrong, false. In this sense 
it is often reflexive: fid) Derfcl^ett, to see wrong; \\i) Der- 
\)fXt6)tXi, to misspeak, to say wrong ; tjerfcnuen, to mistake for 
some one else; tjcrfii^ren, to lead astray; Derbrcl^en, to twist, 
to give a wrong meaning to. 

Excuse me, I misspoke! ^tt^tititn ^it, td| ^abe mid^ t}tt\ptO(i)cn. 

DonH sit about too long^ donH lie around too much, donH fly too 
high. S^erft^^ ^id| ttid^t, tierUeg^ btd^ nidtt, ^vl 1|ocI^ l|iuaui^ tierflieg^ 
blc^tildit — @d|effc(. 

Note. — But there are countless words with t)er» to which none of 
these meanings can be traced. Nor can one foretell the meaning of 
t)ct» in any given case. For instance, od)tcn means to esteem and c^rcrt 
means to honor, but t)crad)tcrt means to despise, while tjcrc^ren means 
to honor exceedingly. So, too, t)crfprcd)cn means to promise, ftd) 
Dcrjprcd)ert, to misspeak; ttcrflcbcn with the dative, to forgive, with the 
accusative, to give away. Read again § 134. 

141. 3^' regularly means separation, destruction, to pieces : 
gcrrei^Ctt, to tear to pieces; gerbred^en, to break to pieces; jcr* 
ftbrctt, to destroy {disturb to pieces). 

I smashed my cup. !3^d| l|abe meine Xaffe §crbrod|eu* 

The halls are destroyed, ^ic fallen flttb jetftiirt. — U ^ I a n b. 

Exercises. 

142. (a) 1. Pbint out the illustrations of inseparable 
prefixes in § 131. 2. Explain those that can be explained 
according to the Notes in this chapter. 3. In what 
way do inseparable verbs differ from simple verbs ? 
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(b) 1. Find and explain according to the Notes (§§ 134- 
141) the examples of inseparable verbs in the following 
sections : § 15, 2, b, Note b, § 23, 1, § 27, § 28, 1, § 43, 1. 

2. In § 61, 1, § 58, 1, § 66, § 69, 2, § 73, 2, § 76, 3. 

3. In § 92, § 100, 2, § 104, § 113, 1, § 117, 1, § 119, 3, Note, 
§121. 

(c) Conversational Idioms, Memorize: 1. (Sie l^abcn e^ 
tDo\)i tjcrgeffen, obcr ^ben (Sie e^ mi^tJerftanben? 2. SScr* 
jci^en ®ie mir; ic^ l^abe midf) uerfproc^en. 3. @« gefdf)ie]^t 
(serves) i^m rec^t, enterbt gu iDerben* 4. 3«c^ empfinbc 
cin Icb^aftc^ ^futereffe bafiir. 5. Sbntten Sie fic^ ni^t 
crinncm, tva^ ba« bebeutet? 6. SBenn Sie ba«^ be^alten, 
fo tnfiffcn ®ie me^r beja^ten; ic^ iDiirbe t^ Derfaufen, njenn c^ 
mir flc^5rte. 

143. (a) 1. He didn't succeed in remembering what the 
sentence meant. 2. Don't tear up that piece of paper ; 
keep it to cover your German grammar. 3. There arose 
such a noise that one could hardly recognize one's own 
voice. 4. Have you heard to whom the big house be- 
longs ? 5. I misunderstood the waiter and paid him too 
much. 6. I can recommend these chairs; they are of 
oak and you can't break them easily. 

(b) 1. The thief succeeded in getting away with a great 
deal of (t)iel) money. 2. The man complained of his 
loss, but later he forgot it entirely, 3. Kriemhilde re- 
ceived Siegfried and crowned him with a wreath, when he 
reached Worms. 4. It often happens that pupils who 
have forgotten, claim (bel)aupten) that they misunderstood 
the question. 5. If you twist the sentence so, I cannot 
help (§ 39, 2, Note) misspeaking. 6. The time passed 
so rapidly that we did not succeed in reaching the top of 
the mountain. 
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(c) John Gutenberg. — 1. When Gutenberg invented the 
art of printing, people did not feel any particular interest 
in it. 2. They paid him very little and he did not 
succeed in showing others what his invention meant. 
3. But when they recognized its importance there arose 
great competition. 4. In Nuremberg the biggest print* 
shop belonged to Anton Koberger. 5. Only a little time 
passed before the art of printing had spread over all Ger- 
many. 6. And we must not forget that we owe this to 
Gutenberg. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
SEPARABLE VERBS. 

2llbredjt Dfirer* 

144. !Ber grd^tc beutfc^e Sunftlcr bc« Sl»ittcra(tcr«, %U 
hxtdft !t)iircr, ^t fi^ burd) fcinc iDunbcrDottcti ©ctnttlbe 
audflcjcit^nct. 51I« OUngfing manbcrtc cr nat^ ^^talicn au«, 
IDO cr Diefc Orte bcfud^tc unb fic^ an ben bcbcutcnbftcn ©tdt* 
ten bcr ^nft cifrig in bcr SWalcrci ubtc. 9?a^ cinigcr ^tit 
Uijxtt cr in fcin 3SatcrIanb guriid unb, al^ cr in 5RUmbcrg 
cintraf, jcic^nctc fic^ feinc S'unft burc^ i^rc J^rif^c unb 
9?aturtrcuc au«. (Sr murbc Dom Saifcr 9DkjimiIian frcunblic^ 
aufgcnommen, befam abcr feine ©tcllung* 

Seine ®emalbe finben tt)ir in alien bebeutcnben ®alericn, 
aber nldit nur al^ SUJaler fc^a^en mir i^n fo ^oc^. Selten ijat 
fi(^ ein SDtaler gu gleid^er ^^it aud^ burc^ fold^e DorjUglid^en 
^upferftidie unb ^olgfc^nitte au^ge^ei^net, ttjie X)iirer e^ 
getan t|at. Unb abgefe^en Don alf feiner fttnftlerifc^en :S3e* 
beutung mar er auc^ ein angefe^ener ^iiirger Don eblem 
S^orafter, auf ben ganj I)eutfc^tanb mit 9tec^t ftolj fein fann 
unb ftolj ift. 

Syntax. 

145. Separable Prefixes. — The Separable Prefixes in- 
clude all those not inseparable, that is, all except those 
mentioned in the last chapter. They may be (1) prepo- 
sitions, as on and au^ in onjie^en, to put on ; au^giel^en^ 
to take off; (2) adverbs, as ^in and Dorbei, in tjingel^en^ 

113 
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26. Portrait of Albrecht DOrer. — Painied by the artlsl himself. 
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to go (away') ; Dorbciflcl^cn, to go hy^ to pass ; or (3) nouns, 
as ©aud^ in l^au^^altcn, to keep hou%e ; ®tatt, in ftattfinbcn, 
to take place. 

146. German is partial to %eparable verbs^ especially 
in conversation. If two verbs have the same meaning 
and one is separable, this one is usually preferred in 
talking, though the other may be used regularly in 
more formal language. For instance, one sees signs on 
doors : ,,3)ic Xnx fc^Iiefet Don felbft/' and in trains : „SSittt 
bic 2:ttr nidit gu Cffnen, beuor ber 3ug l^ftlt/' and in theatres : 
,,!Dic SSorftcKung (performance) beginnt um adit Ul^r.'' 
But in conversation Germans say regularly : „SOBoltcn 
@tc bittc bie 2:Ur guma^cn?" „& maditc ba« gcnfter auf/' 
„SBann fftngt bie ^Sorftcltung an?'' 

147. Separable verbs have three peculiarities. 

(1) For simple tenses (present or past) in independent 
clauses the prefix is put at the end of the clause, except 
that a complementary infinitive follows it. 

It now begins to dawn, (&^ f Sngt nun an, )U tagen. — g o u q u e. 

The people is aroused^ the storm breaks loose. 

^a» S^olf |^el|t auf, ^er (Sturm brtd^t (oi$. —.Corner. 

(2) For simple tenses in dependent clauses the prefix 
is attached to the verb, just like an inseparable prefix. 

He is not so stupid as he looks, 

(&x ift nid|t f bumm, uiie er anS^t^t —^Jpxid^tooxU 

Who doesnH go ahead, goes back. 

^er ttid|t t>oxanqttit, f ommt snrftif . — @ o e t ^ e. 

(3) For compound tenses^ whether in dependent or 
independent clauses, the prefix precedes the verb and 
is attached to it. When the infinitive with gu is used, 
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ju (like gc in the past participle) comes between prefix 
and verb. 

She stopped reading aloud. ®ie l^fU on^^t^M, Horjltlefett* 

A thing put off is never done. 

9ttf 0ef f^obett ift ttii^t onf geliobett* — ^pric^mort. 

J%ough time may have flown, memory never yields. 

!3ft bie 3cit attf^ tittgefiogett^ bie Chritttteruttg tueii^et me* — U ^ ( a n b. 

Notes. 

148. Historical Note. — After the death of Rudolph of Hahshurg 
(1291), half a dozen different families furnished emperors, but in 
1438 the crown fell again to the Habsburgs and from then on 
remained in that family. The most interesting and romantic of 
the Habsburgs was Maximilian I (1493-1519), **the last of the 
knights," the patron of Diirer (the Kaiser Max in Hillem's $5^fr 
a(9 bte ^irc^e). Under him a noble effort was made to reconstruct 
the Empire and to modernize Germany, but it failed because of 
the petty jealousies among the German states, of which there were 
at that time between three and four hundred. 

149. ^in and l^er* Nearly all German verbs of motion 
are compounded with the adverbs ^in and ^er to denote 

direction of motion. 

•i 

(1) §iTi means motion away from the speaker, l^er motion 
toward the speaker. 

There he goes, ^a gel)t er l)in* 

Is she coming across f ^ottttttt fie l^etiiber ? 

Whither thou goest, I will go. 

SBo btt l^ittge^eft, ba tuitf ii^ atti^ ^ittgel^em — ^tbe I, 9{utH^ l^- 

(2) gin unb l^er means to and fro, hither and thither, and 
is usually treated as an independent adverb, rather than as 
a separable prefix. 

He ran hither and thither. @r ift l^itt ttttb ^er ge(attfett* 
Wretched thoughts tore him hither and thither. 
Sammerliolle ^ebattfett riffett t^tt l^itt unb l^er* — 1$ r e k) t a g. 
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Note. — The diflBculty with ^tn and l^cr lies in the fact that in Eng- 
lish we have no equivalent word to translate. The idea is contained 
in our verb, but Grerman adds a word of direction, which we forget to 
use when we put our English thoughts into German. But especially 
*with ge^en and fommen it is easy to get the habit of using l^in and ^er. 
These phrases should be practised till they become second nature. 

Come up, come over, come here, 

fommen @tc ^crauf, fommen @te ^crilber, fommen @ie fjier^er. 
Go up, go across, go out, 

@e^en @ie l^inauf, ge^en @te l^iniiber, gel^en @ie l^inaud. 
He came no one knows whence, he went no one knows whither, 
(Sr fam, unb ntemanb meig wo^er ; er ging, unb niemanb meig mo^in. 

— SeJUng. 

150. English place has several German renderings. 

(1) Der Drt (bte Drtc or bie fitter) is used for a 
definite place in a broad sense, as one might refer to a city, 
a field, or any large space. 

That is a pretty place, ^ai? ifl eiit ^ilbff^er Ort. 

This truth changes according to time and place, 

^ief e SBa^rl^eit tuei^f e(t nai^ ^txi wx^ Ort* — ^ i « m a r d. 

(2) J)er ^lafe (bte ^V^^t) usually means (a) public square, 
(b) roomy in the sense of space, (c) a seat, at the theatre or 
in a similar place. It rarely means place, 

(a) I saw him in the Paris Square, 

31^ tabe il^tt auf bem ^arifer ^(a^ gefe^ett. 

That spreads abroad through streets and square, 

%^» brittgt in bie SBette bttri^ @affett ttnb ^la^.-^Ul^tanb. 

(&) Have you room enough ? $abett @ie $(a4 genug ? 
There* s room for us both in the sea, 
(&» ift $(a^ fdr m» beibe im SReer. — $ e ^ f e* 

(c) Is this seat taken ? Sft biefer $(a^ be(e0t ? 
Young L, stood erect in his seat, 
^aiS Heitte S. ftanb aufredit auf feiuem ^(a^. 

— SBtlbenbru*. 
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Note, — In poetry, ber 9laum is regularly used for room in the sense 
shown in (6). 

Give room [make way'] , ye peoples. @cbt 9laum, tl^r 3S5(fcr. — 3) a ^ n. 
In the smallest hut there is room for a happy loving pair. 
9laum tfl in bcr flcinftcn ^HtU filr cin ^iHdiidj acbenb(c«) ^aat. 

-~®c^i(Ier. 

(3) !l)ie ©telle means place in a narrow sense, a particular 
place, more as English uses flfpo^. 

I don't understand this place (passage). 

^iefe etefle nerftetie td| tttd|t. 

I should do it on the spot. 3d| t'dtt ei& auf ber @teUe. — g r c ^ t a g. 

(4) J)ie ®teHun(5 means place in the sense of position, 
either an actual position, a figurative one, or a job. 

The maid doesnH like her new place. 

^\t tteue @teflung gefciUt ber Wivi^^ md|t. 

I fear that the ministers have got into an awkward plac^. 

^di fftri^te^ ba^ bie 3Rimfter in eitte fd|iefe 8teUung geraten fittb. 

— 5©t«mar(f. 

Exercises. 

151. (a) 1. What are the three peculiarities of separable 
verbs? 2. Which of these three peculiarities is illus- 
trated by each of the examples of separable verbs in § 144 ? 
3. Give sentences illustrating all the uses of ^in and l^er. 

(b) 1. Find separable verbs in the following sections: 
§ 9, § 16, 1, 6, § 19, 2, § 30, 1, and Note, § 43, 1, § 50, 2, 
Note, § 62, § 68, 4, § 92, § 111, 1. 2. Which of the three 
peculiarities of separable verbs does each of the sentences 
in Question (6) 1 illustrate ? 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. JJangetl ®ie 

boc^ nid^t an, bt« id) auf^el^brt Isabel 2. Sommen ®ie 
l^erein; l^ter ift nod^ Diet ^(afe. 3. gr lief ^in unb \)tx, 
aber er fonnte ben Ort nic^t finben. 4. ^c^ i^abe brei 
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^Wfee fiir SCann^dufer ; rotten ®ic tnitge^cn? 5. SBo 
ge^ftbu^itt? g« ift nod^ ttic^t 3^it anjuf angen. 6. ftotntn 
bod^ l^er uttb l^Uf mir ; ic^ t)erfte^e biefe ©telle nic^t. 

152. (a) 1. As I sat down in (auf) my seat, the teacher 
began to talk. 2. There he goes ; when do you think he 
will come back ? 3. Eead on {totittv) ; this is not the 
place where the exercise stops. 4. Come here and look 
at (anfel^eTl) this picturesque little square. 5. How do 
you like your new place, and when does your work begin ? 
6. I shouldn't think (§ 41, 1, Note) of beginning before 
Monday. 

(b) 1. The dog ran hither and thither in (auf) the 
square. 2. Where are you going and when do you arrive ? 

3. If you will come here I will tell you of my new place. 

4. Is this the place where you want to have your house 
built ? 6. I shouldn't think of it (§ 41, 1, Note) ; there 
isn't room enough here. 6. We went to and fro and 
looked for a more comfortable seat. 

(c) German Picture Galleries. — 1. When one begins to 
speak of the galleries in Germany, it is hard to stop. 
2. There is no room here to tell of all the places where 
we can look at beautiful paintings. 3. The best are prob- 
ably (iDol^l) in Berlin, Dresden, and Munich ; these places 
are especially distinguished for (burd^) their galleries. 
4. Every year great art exhibitions take place, where 
countless pictures are brought together. 5. The Germans 
are so interested in art that thousands go (§ 149, 1) to visit 
these exhibitions. 6. There are usually so many people 
there that there is hardly room enough to look at the 
pictures. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
COMMON PREFIXJES. 

Cutljet uni bet iCeufel. 

153. 3lt« iUiortin Sutler ^rofefftir on bet Unioerfitat p 

SBtttenberg war, rourbe er wegen feiner ©t^tiften Derfotgt. 

3ltier feine greunbe unterftiigten i^n unb braditcti il)n Ijeimlic^ 

ouf bet SSartiutfl unter. 'tioxt fiitirte er feinen ^lan baxHt, 




28. Luther's Room at the Wartburo. — ■ Sighl 
carried away the inky plaster 
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ba« 5Reue Xt^tamtnt au« bcm ©ried^ifd^en in« Deutfd^e gu 
flberfe^en. 

511^ gutter auf ber SBartburg bei bicfer Slrbctt tt)ar, ^at er 
\id) fo Uberarbeitct, bag er witbe Jrugbitbcr fa^. gitie^ 
8lbenb« glaubte er, ber leufel fei ba unb mo He i^n umftrideti. 
!Da marf gutter fein JintetifaB bem leufel an ben So^jf. 
!Cer leufel Derfd^wanb, aber ber ^fed an ber ©anb, tt)o bie 
2^inte ^inf^jriftte, ift noc^ ^eute ju fe^en. 

Syntax. 

154. Common Prefixes. — The four prepositions burc^, 
fiber, um, and unter may be separable or inseparable. 

(1) They are separable when both prefix and verb 
are used in their natural meaning. The verbs are then 
often intransitive, take the same auxiliary as the simple 
verb, and have the accent on the prefix. Like other 
separable verbs, they take ge^* in the past participle be- 
tween prefix and verb. 

(2) The prepositions are inseparable when used in a 
figurative sense or one not exactly literal. The verbs 
are then usually transitive, have l^aben as auxiliary, and 
take the accent on the root of the verb, not on the 
prefix. They do not take ge^* in the past participle. 
The inseparable use is much commoner than the sepa- 
rable. 

One who is already soaked through boldly lets himself get rained on. 

Cl^ne ^f^ett ttun^regnett (ci^t ber ^d^, ber fi^ott gang bttn^ttft^t 

— ©prtc^ttjort. 

He only loishes to instruct you, not to convince you, 

9lux ttttterttieifett miU er btd^, ttidit ftbertueifen. — Ul^tanb. 

No one who doesnH convince himself will he convinced by you. 

9^iemattb, ber fti^ ttii^t fetbft itberjeugt, tuirb oon bir iiberseugt 

merbeit. — platen. 
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Note. — When the preposition has an object, the verb cannot be 
classed as separable. 3(^ bin burc^ Deutfc^Ianb gereifl, / traveled 
through Germany^ is a sentence with a simple verb and preposition. 
3(^ ^cibc 2)eutfc^(anb burc^rctft, / toured Germany^ has an inseparable 
verb. 3(j^ bin burc^gereifl, / traveled through, illustrates a separable 
verb. 

I translate the sentence. ^&j ilbcrfc^c ben @afe (inseparable). 

I put {ferry) my friend across. 

3(^ fefec melnen grcnnb fiber (separable). 

I put {ferry) my friend across the river. 

3t^ fe^e metnen greunb ilber ben ging (simple verb and preposition). 

3(3^ ^abe ben @a^ iiberfe^t (inseparable). 

3(3^ ^abe melnen grennb ilbergefe^t (separable). 

^6) i^iibt meinen greunb ilber ben glug gefe^t (simple verb). 

Notes. 

155. Historical Note. — Martin Luther is known as the " father 
of the modem German language." Under Emperor Maximilian, 
efforts were made to establish an official German court language 
in place of the many existing dialects. All official documents and 
proclamations were issued by the imperial chancery, the office of 
the Emperor's chancellor, in the language of Middle Germany. 
But this language was by no means common till the popularity 
of Luther's works spread it broadcast through the land. Litther 
wrote : " I have no certain, special, peculiar language in German ; 
I use the common German tongue, that the people of both upper 
Germany and lower Germany may understand me. I speak the 
official Saxon language (id) rebe nad) ber fdrf)fifrf)cn cantjelet) [^anjtci]) 
which all princes and kings in Germany follow." See map, p. 282. 

156. The phrase into German is usually rendered by 
VH^ S)eutfd^e, while in German may be auf beutfd^ or itll 

S)e]ttfd^etu 

What is that in German 9 

SBie ^eitt bad attf beutfdi (or im ^eutfdieu) ? 

Please put that into German. 

eUte, ftlietrfe^ett 8ie U» in^ ^eutfi^e. 
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In German we lie fchtn ttw are poUte. 
^w Stntti^cii <figt miiB, ncna man t|3flii4 tfl. — @ o e 1 
In Oerman " teoHd " ia a ujonia«, in Latin «A«'« 
S(ft; mundug, masc.)- 

Hnf Vtntfdi ift SSelt tin SSeib, (altiaif^ if) fte 3Raiin. - 




157. English to think may have various German render- 
iugs. See § 41. 

(1) ©fauben and meinen (both reg., anx. tjoben) are the 
commonest. They translate think in the sense of to have a 
belief (bet ©laube) or an opinion (bie aReinung). 3JZeinen 
often implies not only having an opinion, but telling it. In 
the expression, to tliink so, so is either omitted entirely in 
German or is rendered by ba€ or eS. 
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Do you think it will rain f 

(Sinibtn 6ie (or meittett ®te)^ ^a^ t^ regnett tuirb ? 

^% bOiS 0(aitbe ii^, or ^a^ meitte ii^^ or simply : ^i^ gtanbe or id| 
weinc* 

^^ Believing ^^ and ** thinking*^ deceive many a one, 
0I«t]ieii nnb SReitten betrftgt mattttig eittett* — ©pric^wort. 
I don't think so. In the whole village they think that there* 8 some- 
thing up there that's uncanny, Xa9 g(attli^ if^ ttidit* Wtan meittt im 
gmi^tu, ^9ff, t2 f ei ba oben tt»a9 nid^t gef^ener* — ^auptmann. 

Note. — (a) @(auben, <o believe a person, regularly takes the dative 



Not one believes me, every one believes the blind man, 

^i(i)t elner glaubt mlr, jcbcr glaubt bcm 53(tnbcn. — @ u b e rm a n n. 

(6) In the sense of believing a thing, gtauben always takes the ac- 
cusative: 

DonH believe everything you hear, 

@Iaub' ni(j^t glcid^ aUc«, tt)a« bu ^brft. — SBielanb. 

(c) ©laubcn, ^o believe in, takes an with the accusative. See 

§ 119, 2. 

Believe in the power of honor. 

@(aub' an blc @mait bcr e^re. — ^21. 2B. @ c^ ( e g c L 

(2) J)ettfctt (bac^tc, gcbad^t, aux. ^aben) indicates mewto/ 
action or concentration. See § 41. 

Did you think of that ? ^ahtn @te baratt gebai^t ? 

/'re never thought about thinking. 

^d^ l^aht ttie ilber bai9 ^ettfett gebai^t — @ o e 1 1) e. 

(3) In the sense of to think of, to consider, usually with two 
objects, German uses finbeti or ^altetl fUr. They must be 
used only where the English j/fnd or consider could be used. 

I think him a dunce, ^i^ \^a\it il^tt filr eitteii ^iimmloW^ 
DonH you think that beautiful f f^tttbett @ie baiS ttil^t \dlfiVL ? 
I always thought myself a man of honor. 
31^ ^abe mii^ immer fftr eitteu 3Ratttt oott (Sl^re gel^attett* 

— grcijtag. 
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Exercises. 

158. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 163 illustrate common 
prefixes? 2. Write two sentences to show that the 
separable use of the common prefixes is just like other 
separable verbs. 3. Write two sentences to show that 
the inseparable use of the common prefixes is like other 
inseparable verbs. 

(b) Conversational Idioms* Memorize: 1. ^ij bin fcft 

fiberjcugt, bag ®ie e« tiberfefeen Wnnen. 2. J)u btft gang 
burc^niigt ; bu ntugt bic^ gletc^ umjte^en* 3. ^c^ glaube, 
bad fottten xoxx noc^ nid^t unteme^men* 4. ^a, bad nteine 
i(^ aud^, betitt ed ift Diel ju fd^men 5. SBenn Sie ed nid^t 
ind !Ceutfd^e tiberfe^en, fo fomtnen @ie tt)ol^l nic^t burd^. 
6. ^'c^ glaube, er ^ttlt fid^ fUr Diet beffer, aid er ift ; meitien 
(Sic nic^t? 

159. (a) 1. If he won't ferry us across, we shall have 
to go around. 2. You can't get around it ; you must 
translate these sentences. 3. I think he has carried out 
what he has undertaken. 4. We don't think this book 
very hard; we don't overwork. 5. When I undertake 
something hard, I do not like to be interrupted. 6. Will 
you please look through this exercise and see if I have 
translated it right ? 

(6) 1. He was thoroughly (feft) convinced that he could 
carry out what he had undertaken. 2. I think you 
translated the last sentence wrong (falfd^). 3. Shall we 
ferry you across or are you going around? 4. I think 
him a German professor ; didn't you think so, too ? 5. She 
interrupted me to ask me to look through her exercise. 
6. I don't think you'll overwork if you translate these 
sentences. 
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(c) Luther and the German Language. — 1. Many years 
ago Emperor Maximilian undertook a unilicatiou of the 
many German dialects 
(SRunbarten) into a 
common language. 
2. He waa auppovted 
by his Chancery, 
which thouglit the 
German dialects too 
complicated. 3. The 
Tork of the Emperor 
waa often interrupted 
by the quarreling 
nobles, who were not 
interested in the Ger- 
man language. 4. Bo 
this work was carried 
out only (evft) after 
Luther translated the 
Bible. 5. Luther's 
works include {mnfa(= 
fen) many other writ- 
ings besides the trans- 
lation of the Bible, 
but people (§ 57) think 
his translation of the Bible his beat work. 6. And, more 
than his other works, his Bible united the German dia- 
lects. 




CHAPTER XX. 
REVIEW. 

160. The particle tiberl^aupt is used to strengthen general 
statements. It is usually translated in English by at all or 
anyway. 

That isn't right at all. ^a9 ift &htv^mpt ttii^t rii^tig. 

Do you know him at all f 5^ettttett @ie il)n "^tnxi fibertatttit? 

But voho could think such a thing anyway ? 

9ber tuer lottttte f o ttt»a9 ilberl^att^t ben! en ? — ^ilbenbruci^* 

Exercises. 

161. (a) 1. Give a list of the inseparable prefixes ; of the 
common prefixes. 2. What is the only difference between 
inseparable verbs and simple verbs ? X In what three 
ways do separable verbs differ from simple verbs ? 4. Do 
verbs with common prefixes have the peculiarities of both 
separable and inseparable verbs ? 5. When do simple 
verbs resemble verbs with common or separable prefixes ? 
(§ 154, 2, Note.) 

(b) 1. From the illustrations in § 142, b, choose the two 
quotations which please you best, and learn them by heart. 

2. Of the illustrations in § 151, b, learn by heart the two 
which you like best. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Q^ fallt TUir 

gar ntd^t ein, biefe^ §ote( ju etnpfe^ten. 2. ^d^ glaube, 
e« tft Ubcr^aupt fcin ^lafe tne^r ba; ipa^ tncincn ®ie? 

3. 2Ba« benfen ®te bat)on llber^aupt? 4. fficnn ®ie nic^t 

128 
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ttberfefeen fbtinen, fo fd^tageti ®ie bod^ im SBtJrterbud^ nad^! 

5. 3=cl^ ^alte e« fUr unmbglic^, btefe SRegel gu tnigtJerftefjett* 

6. J)ad fomtnt barauf an 

162. (a) 1. The dog ran hither and thither, but he 
didn't go around the little lake. 2. I do not think these 
exercises hard at all, but I do not understand all the rules 
in this book. 3. Did you misspeak, or did I misunder- 
stand the question ? 4. I like my new place, but I do 
not think it so good as the other. 5. Open your book, 
stand up, and translate the next page. 6. I can't ; I have 
forgotten what the first word means. 

(6) 1. That is not the right place ; begin with the next 
line. 2. Wait till he stops and sits down in (auf) his 
seat. 3. I think we must wait for the teacher; don't 
you think so too? 4. He claims there is no room on 
that bench ; what do you think ? 5. Believe me, there 
aren't any good places at all in that office. 6. I don't 
think him as clever as he looks (au^fel^ctl) ; what do you 
think ? 

(c) 1. He paid too much for the suit he had made. 
2. Come here and I will tell you how the prisoner 
escaped from prison. 3. The poor child didn't know 
where it came from or where it was going. 4. I think 
there isn't any better place where we could spend the 
summer. 6. I don't think that he misspoke when he 
translated that sentence; he didn't understand what it 
meant. 6. We began at quarter to nine; don't you 
think it is almost time to stop? 



CHAPTER XXI. 
4^aaett AND Sein AS AUXILIARIES. 

Die Uljren Kaifer Karls bes ^unften. 

163. Saifcr ^^arl V. I^atte jmet Ul^ren, bic niemal^ glctc^ 
flitiflcn. (S^ ift i^tn nictnal^ gctunficn, bic beibcn jum gleic^en 
ric^tigen We^cn ju bringen, obwol^I cr ba^ flei^ig Derfud^te. 
Sbctifo ift e^ i^tn tnit feinetn $Rcic^e ergangen, bad and 
Deutfc^tanb unb Spanien beftanb. CSd ipar fd^wcr, biefc 
Staaten auf gteicf)e 33i}eife p rcgieren. Gincd laged be* 
gegnete il)Tn ein ?^rcunb, ber wu^te, baj^ bie U^ren nid^t 
gleid^ gingen. 

©icfer J^rcunb fagtc bent ,Qaifcr: „3Bcnn cd bir nid^t 
gelungcn ift, ;in)ci Heine lU)ren in gleid^em Wange ^u er^atten, 
tt)ie fannft bu ^offen, Spanien unb !Deutfcf)Ianb mit gleid^en 
©efe^en ju regieren? Jrenne lieber bie beiben!" „T)Vi l^aft 
xti)t/' fagte ,Qart, unb er ift bent State feine§ J^reunbed gefolgt. 
3n Deutfd^tanb ift narf) i^m fein ©ruber ?>rbinanb auf ben 
I^ron gefommen ; ben JReft feine^ JReid^e^ ^at er feinem 
®o^ne ^^ifipp gegeben. gr fetbft ^at fid) Don ber JRegierung 
jurudgejogen. 

Syntax. 

164. $aben and fein as Auxiliaries. — As auxiliary, 

l^aben usually indicates verbal action, while fein is used 

to indicate the condition following such action. This 

general rule applies to most of the following more 

detailed statements. 

130 
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31. Emperor Charles V. — From a painling by Titian, 
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165. ^abta is used with (a) all transitives, (6) all 
reflexives, (cr) all modals, (c2) all impersonals except 
gelingen, Qefd^e^en, and glUden, and («) many intransi- 
tives. These last include especially those denoting no 
change in position, like l^angen, to hang^ leben, to live^ 
Kcgcn, to lie^ xnijtn, to rest^ fd^Iafcn, to sleep^ fifeen, to sit, 
ftcl^cn, to stand, iDo^ncn, to dwell. JiBraten, to roast, todftn, 
to boil, and xaudftn, to smoke, take l^aben whether used 
with or without an object. 

(a) I have seen him. ^c^ l^abe il^tt gefe^ett. 

(b) Have you had a good time f $ab?tt @ie flf^ gttt omfiflert ? 

(c) He hasn't been able to do it, (£r f^at t9 ttif^t tntt fdttttett* 

(d) I was glad that it rained, 

(&^ f^ai mif^ gefreut, ha^ t9 geregttet l^at. 

(e) How long have you slept f 9Bie lattge l^abett @ie gefc^lafett ? 

She has stood there long enough, 

@ie f^at lattge gettug ba geftanben. 

Live as you will wish to have livedo when you die. 

Sebe, mie ^n, metttt bu fixvhft, mfinfc^en mirft, gelebt su l^abett. 

— OeHert. 

166. Sefal is used with (a) all intransitives that 
denote change of position or condition, (6) fein, to be, 
and bleiben, to remain, and ((?) the impersonals gelingen, 
to succeed, gefd^e^en, to happen, and gittden, to have good 
luck, to succeed, 

(a) She has gone home, @ie ifH ttac^ $aufe gegangett. 

/^e ^a« become very angry. <5r ifH fe^r bfife gettiorbett. 
(6) / have never been in Germany. 

3f^ bttt ttoii^ nie in ^entfd^lanb gemefen. 

They have stayed a long time. Sic fittb Iflttgc gebUebett. 
(c) JAa»6 succeeded well. <5§ ift mir gttt gelttttgett (geg(ilfft). 

It happened according to Wodan'^s command. 

@9 ift geff^el^ett ttat^ 9Bobatti^ (^ebot. — ^aumbad^. 
Note. — Two common English transitives, to follow (fo(gcn), and 
to meet by chance, to happen upon (begegnen), are intransitives in 
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German and take fetn and the dative. Grerman befolgen and treffeu 
correspond exactly to follow and meet, and take ^aben and the ac- 
cusative. 

Have you followed my advice f @lnb @ic mcincm ^^it gcfolgt? 

How often have I met him on my walks I 

^ie oft bin ic^ il^m auf meinen (S^agtergdngen begegnet ! 

— 2BiIbenbru(^. 

167. Some intransitives may take either ^ahttx or fcfal* 

(1) When indicating the goal of the act, they take 
fein. 

/ traveled to Berlin, ^d^ bin ttac^ S3erUn gereift* 

He has ridden to town. (&x tft in Me ^ia'ti geritten* 

We rowed to the shore. 9Bir ftttb ttni^ Ufer genibert. 

In this he has gone too far. ^x ift ^ierbei $n meit gegangen^ 

(2) When indicating simply the verbal action^ not 
the goal, they take ^aben. 

I have traveled for Allyn and Bacon. 

Sd^ ^abe filr ^U^n unb S3acon gereift. 

He has ridden till he is tired. ®r l^ai gerttten, bi§ cr milbe x% 

We have rowed for two hours. SBir ^abeu ^toti 8tunben gentbert* 

I never rode like that. @o ^ab^ id^ nic geritten. — @ o c 1 1^ c. 

Note. — Of course when these verbs are used transitively, even 
when they indicate the goal of the action, they take l^abcn. 

I rode my horse to town. 3d) Ijaht mein $fcrb in bic @tabt gcritten. 
He drove us to the station. (Sr l)at un« narf) bcm 33a{)n{)of gcfa{)rcn. 

Notes. 

168. Historical Note. — Charles V (1519-1556), grandson of 
Maximilian I, inherited Austria from his father, and Spain and 
the Netherlands from his mother. When he was chosen Emperor, 
the former glories of the Empire seemed to be revived in his vast 
domains. In 1547, a year after the death of Luther, Charles 
emerged victorious from a religious war and stood for a brief 
space at the very zenith of his power, the mightiest ruler in 
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Christendom. But the religious struggles which he strove to stop, 
kept on, and disturbances in various quarters of his wide realm 
wearied him of worldly cares, so that in 1556 he withdrew, leaving 
to his brother Ferdinand I Austria and the Habsburg possessions, 
and to his son Philip the Netherlands, Spain, and the Spanish 
possessions in the New World. 

169. German Ul^r has two common English equivalents. 

(1) It regularly means watch or clock. When confusion 

between these two might arise, btc lafd^enu^r is used for 

watch. 

Where is the clock f IdonH see it. 

9Bo ift hit U^r ? 34 fe^e fie nic^t. 

TTif; clocks it tells the hour. 

^ie lUr, fie selgt bie <Binnht. — &x\Upaxitx. 

(2) Ul^r is used for English time or o'clock in telling time 
(see § 50, 4). 

^liat time is it f aBicttiel lUr ift ci^ ? 

At three o^clock we mounted our horses. 

Um brei U^r f e^tett wir ititi^ su ^f erbc, — ?lHcncron. 

Note. — The hour is always bic @tunbe, which also means the 
lesson. Never use Ul)r for hour. 

We waited for him two hours. 

2Btr l^aben gtt)ci ©tuiibcn auf t^n getoartet. 

I will give you a lesson daily. 

3cf) tDcrbc S^ncn tagltrf) cine @tuiibc gcbcn. — S33tlbcnbruc^» 

170. German fteibe has two peculiarities. 

(1) When used with an article, a possessive, or a demon- 
strative, it comes between this and its noun. 

I have both books. ^(^ f^aht Mht Mf^er* 

/ have both the (or my) books. 

3(4 l^abe hit (or meitte) betbett S^fic^er* 

Both the parents have gone out. 

^te beibeu @(tettt fittb ^ittintiSgegattgett* — (II)amtff o. 
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(2) In referring to two actions or two things that are 
thought of as belonging together, German uses beibe^ for 
both. It can never be used for persons. 

Did he sing or play ? — Both ! 

Sl>ai er gefungen ober gef^ielt? — 83etbei^! 

Both are right, S3etbei^ ift rid^ttg. 

/ am pleased that both spring from your hands, 

3(4 bin nergnitgt, ba^ beibei^ wx^ beiuett ^Sttbett quiHt. — Wox'xit, 

Note. — (a) 2)ic bcibcn is usually used for the two in referring to a 
definite pair. 

The stepmother and the two sisters were frightened, 

3)ic @ttefmuttcr unb bic bcibcn @(f)tt)cftcrn er?ci^rafeii. — ® r i m m. 

(6) When in doubt as to which form (bcibeS or belbc) to use, a 
safe rule is to use allc beibc, which is correct for persons, things, or 
actions. It may be substituted for betbeS or bcibe in nearly all the 
examples in (1) and (2). 

Who possesses that does not need both, 

SBer ba« bcfitjt, brauci^t (x^t bctbc nl(^t. — ^ e b b c I. 

171. English (o meet has two common German renderings. 

(1) The commoner is treffeti (traf, getroffen, er trtfft, aux. 
l^abcn), also as reflexive, fid) treffen. It generally means to 
meet by appointment, intentionally. 

Did you meet him f ^abett @ie i^ll gettoffett ? 

Where shall we meet each other f SBo ttioUen ttit? ttil§ treffett ? 

Vd meet many old friends and comrades there, 

^d^ milrbe niele altc f^reunbe uub ^amerabett bort treffett. 

— grel)tag. 

(2) In the sense of to meet by chance, to run across, Ger- 
man generally uses begegneti (reg. insep., aux. fein), with the 
dative. See § 166, Note. 

I just met your sister in Broad Street, 

Sd^ bttt ebett iu ber S3reitett (Btva^t S^rer Sf^mefter begegttet 

In the court the coachman met him, 

9ttf betit $of e begeguete i^m ber ^utf c^er. — (^ t o r nt. 
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Note, — To meet in the sense of to get acquainted with is tennen 
(emen. The regular remark in Germany when one is introduced is 
Very agreeable, ff^r angcnc^m. The common forms of introduction 
are: 

Have you met Mr, Brown f ©abcn @lc ©crrn ©raun ffnttftt gctcrnt? 
May I present you to my sister f or May I acquaint you f 
3)arf i&i @tc melner @t^h)efler Dorfleflfn? or l^arf tcf) Mc ©crren 
(blc ^crrft^aften, when of different sexes) befannt mat^cn ? 

172. English right is rendered in German in two ways. 

(1) JRcd^t is used (a) for all cases of right as distinguished 
from left and (h) for the expression to he right when refer- 
ring to persons. In the latter case it is used only with the 
verb ^aben. 

(a) / hurt my right foot. 3c^ l^abe mi? bcii rec^ten JJfttfi ttcrle^t. 

Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth. 

<Bo (ag beitte IxnU $anb ni^i mi^tn, ma^ bie recite tnt, 

— ©iber, aWatt. 6, 3. 
(ft) ^m / right f $flb^ if^ rcc^t ? (Never, »itt if^ rec^t ?) 
Yes, you are right, ^a, ha l^aft hn xtdft — $ a u ^ t m a n n. 

(2) 9?td|ttg is used for right in the sense of correct. It is 
used generally with fetn and of things. 

Is this sentence right f 3ft blefcr @fl^ tif^tig ? 
That xsnH right {doe%nH happen right). 
^a» gelyt ttir^t rir^Hg ^it. — ? effing. 

Note, — A common expression for that is right, especially in re- 
ferring to number, paying bills, counting change, and so on, is : S)a8 
fllmmt (that is in tune). 

173. English hard is variously rendered in German. 

(1) As an adjective in the sense of hard to the touch, the 
opposite of soft, hard is ^art. 

This pencil is too hard, liefer »(eifttft ift $tt f^ati. 

He is girt from top to toe in hard steel. 

(&t ift Horn mthti H9 $nv (Bol^V its l^artett Sta^l geff^naUt. 

— U^Ianb. 
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(2) As an adjective in the sense of difficulty hard is \ij\otx^ 

ThiB exercise in not hard, ^iefe 9(ttfgabe ift ttic^t fd^ttier. 

It may have been hard for the old man, 

0(^toer mag ei^ bem greif en '^Imnt gemef eu f eitt. — dlofegger. 

(3) As an adverb, in tlie sense of industriously , hard is 

Peigifl. 

You muHt fftudy harder. @ie miiffett fleigiger (erttett* 

But they worked all the harder. 

9(ber befto fleigiger arbeiteten fie* — teller. 

(4) As an adverb in the sense of vigorously^ hard is ftarf. 

It rainfd very hard, i&ii regnete feljr ftfltf* 

The old man smoked harder. 

^er 9(Ue raut^te ftftrf ejr. — :;li} 1 1 b e u b r u c^. 

Exercises. 

174. (a) 1. Kxj)laiu by i\w. rules in § \i\\ to § 1G7 the 
uses of l)aben and feiii in § 1(5.'^ 2. Apply the general 
iiile in § 1()4 to th(^ speoial (jases in §§ 105, 100, and 107. 

3. Give Oerrnan Hentenees illustrating two eonuuon verbs 
which take feiu and tlui dative when their Knglish equiva- 
lents take havH and a dir(j(!t object. 

(b) 1. Find examples of the auxiliary ^aben in § 0, 1, § 28, 
2, § 51, 2, § OS, 1 and 4, § 7.% 1 and 2, § 81. 2. Find illus- 
trations of the auxiliary fein in § ;iO, 2, § 08, 2, § 128, 1, 
S 140, 1, § 147, .S, § 150, 4. '^. Under what phase of the 
rules in §§ 104-107 does each of the above examples belong? 

(c) (Jonversatiwiul Idioms. Memorize: 1. Qi) VXbdftt fic 

fennen lernen. aUoUen Sie mid) DorfteUen? — Se^r onfle* 
ncl^tti! 2. SKa^ ift bcnn flcfd)el)cn? 3d) ^obc nii)t^ 
fle^drt. .'i 3d) bin ben beibcn cine Stunbc lanfl flefolflt. 

4. Sic I)abcu rcd)t; ber Satj ift ric^tifl. T). ^d^ |)otte 

beutfd)c Stunbeu, abcr ba«J aSud) mar ju fd)wer. 0. Sie 
^aben mol)l nid)t fleigifl gcnufl flcarbeitet. — 3a, ba«J ftimmt! 
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176. (a) 1. It was very hard, but we succeeded in trans- 
lating both the sentences right. 2. We had followed 
them for two hours when it began to rain hard (§ 173, 4). 
3. During all the lesson the two girls were right every 
time they translated. 4. If you work hard, your exer- 
cises will be right. 6. Have you decided at what time 
we* shall meet [each other]? 6. Have you met my 

brother ? May I present him to you ? 

(b) 1. I gave him both my pencils; he said one was 
too hard, but the other was just (gerabe) right. 2. Two 
hours ago we met them both in (auf bent) Harvard Square. 
3. In the last lesson you weren't right a single time, but 
both these sentences are right. 4. Is this exercise hard 
or long? Both. />. You have slept a long time; now 
you must study (lenten) hard. G. If you had followed 
my advice, the work would not have been so hard. 

(c) CJiarles the Fifth. — 1. Emperor Charles was right 
when he followed his friend's advice. 2. He had not 
succeeded in ruling both his kingdoms well. 3. He 
worked hard, but it was too hard for him. 4. He had 
lived a long time in Germany and in Spain. 5. Of the 
two he liked Spain best, so he retired there (§ 149, 1). 
6. In history it has often happened that the ones who work 
hardest succeed least. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



ENGLISH VERBALS TRANSLATED BY GERMAN 
INFINITIVES. 

Vet &reigigjaijrigc 'Hrieg. 

176. 9tud) nflcf) bent Jobe SarlS bei gunften fc^en Wir bie 

35eutf(ften Ubet bie Steftgion ftrettcn. Qm 3a^re 1618 bradi 

ein BeiDottifler ffllirgerfrieg aus. T'iefer bret^ifl Qait^t 




32. The Walls and Towers of Rothbnburc. — This picturcsqu; 
was laken by General Tilly In the Thirty Years' War, but the 
were not demolished. 
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baucrnbc ffatnpf ift ber fiird^terlid^ftc in bcr (janjen aSeltge* 
fd)id^tc. Urn fid^ ju cr^alten, fingcn bie §ccrc an, bic armcn 
JSBaucm au^ju^jlunbem. J)iefc fu^rcn cine ^^itlang fort, 
ba« ?anb ju bebaucn, aber nur, um e^ njieber Don ben ^eeren 
DeriDiiftet gu fic^en. !J)a wurbcn fie fclber 9?(iubcr» 

!r)ic ©ftlfte ber ^SBeDblferung J)cutfd^Ianb« ift banial« Der* 
nid^tct iDorbcn, unb ein ganjc^ ®cfd|(ec^t ift ^crangeiDad^fen, 
o^ne in Sird^c ober ®d^ule gu gc^en. J)ic einjigc Sefc^afti* 
gung war bcr Srieg. gin \)albt^ ^a^r^unbcrt titt J)cutfd)* 
lanb nnter biefcm glenb, nnb e^ bauertc giDei^unbert 3a^re, 
bi^ c^ fic^ Don ben JJoIgen biefe^ Sriege^ er^olt ^ot* 

Syntax. 

177. Verbals in -ing. — English verbals in -inq are 
translated in German by a participle, by an infinitive, 
or by a clause. The third use — clauses — will be 
treated in the next chapter. 

178. Wlien the Englisli verbal in -ing is a participial 
modifier^ it is rendered in German by the present parti- 
ciple. In English the verbal (participle) follows its 
noun and is followed by its modifiers ; but in German 
it precedes its noun and is preceded by its modifiers. 
It is rare in conversation, but common in formal Ger- 
man, especially in signs and newspapers. 

The book lying on the table is mine, 

^aS ttttf htm Xiff^ (iegenbe S^nc^ qtl^M mtr. 

/ should be (as) sounding brass^ or a tinkling cymbaL 

@o mSre ic^ eitt tHtnt(t&) @r$ ober eitte ningenbe Sc^eHe. 

— «tbcl, l^or. 13, 1. 
Note, — (a) This same order is followed for past participles as well- 
as those in -ing. 

A boat made by a little boy. 

(Sin tjon clncm Helucn ^nabcn gcmad^tc« 53oot, 
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I flew through the neighborhood to the owner of the house Mr. Al- 
bret had once pointed out to me as for sale, 

3cf| flog In bic SiJad^barfdiaft \am ^cfifecr bc« mlr elnji tjon $errn 
^bret afe Dcrffiufltd} angcbcutcten $aufc«. — 3f^offc. 

(6) The English progressive form in -ing is rendered in German by 
the simple verb. See § 227, 1. 

Are you coming f ^ommen @ic mit? 

I was walking along by myself in the wood. 

3d| ging im SSalbc fo fftr mid) ^in»— ©oct^c. 

179. When the English verbal in -ing is not a parti- 
cipial modifier^ it is rendered in German by an infini- 
tive or by a clause. For the translation by a clause, 
see Chapter XXIII. 

180. When the verbal in -ing is translated by a Ger- 
man infinitive^ gu is omitted after certain verbs ; after 
others it is not omitted. 

(1) ^U is omitted in translating an English verbal 
in 'inff when the infinitive follows bletben, finben, ^dren, 
fcl^cn, and verbs of motion when used with fpagieren* 
Sear and see take either infinitive or verbal in English : 
I heard him sing or singing. But in Germkn they are 
followed only by tlie infinitive without gu. 

He remained sitting. @r bHcb fi^ett. 

Did you see them playing (or phuj) football f 

$aft bn ftc f^ugbaU f^iclen fe^en ? 

I heard a brooklet babbling (or babble). 

3c^ VM' tin SBor^leitt raufr^en. - a)i a ( ( c r. 

/ went riding when I should have prefei^ed to go walking. 

3(4 txtt f^a^ieren, ha id) hod) lithtr f^aaierett gegattgett mare. 

Note. — When used with come, in expressions like came running, 
the verbal is translated in German by the past participle (fam ge(aufcn) . 

A bird comes flying. ,^ommt cin SSogel gef(ogcm — ^olfSHcb. 
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(2) 3^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ translating an English verbal in 
-ing after anfatigeti, to begin; fortfal^rcn, to continue; 
ouf^5ren, to stop; gelingcn, to succeed. The first two 
may also be used with the infinitive in English, as well 
as with the verbal in -ing : I began reading or to read. 
But in German they are followed only by the infinitive 
with gu. 

She began singing (or to sing), '8ie flttg an 5tt fittgett* 

He continues whispering (or to whisper), (£r fft^rt fort )tt fUiftettt* 

Did you succeed in getting tickets f 

3ft t^ ^l^ttett gelungen, Garten sn befommen ? 

Now when he had left speaking he said unto Simon, 

Unt a\S er l^atte aufgel^drt an rebett, f^rac^ er sit 8imott* 

— 5BibcI, ?uc. 5, 4. 

181. Ol^ne, without^ and anftatt, instead of^ are fol- 
lowed by the infinitive, when English without and 
instead of are followed immediately by tlie verbal in 
'ing. Cases where a modifier intervenes — as without 
MY seeing — are treated in the next chapter. 

I turned round without seeing him, 

^d^ mattbte mid^ um, ol)ne i^n 5u fel)en. 

Instead of coming in^ he walked calmly on. 
^nftatt ^ereinsufommen, gtng er ru^ig meiter. 
0, do not go without blessing me, 
D gel|t nid^t, o^ne mid^ sit f egnett. — ^ ( o p fl o cf . 

Notes. 

182. Historical Note, — The two immediate successors of 
Charles V were more liberal and not inclined to wage religious 
wars, and during their reigns Protestantism made great gains. 
A hundred years after the beginning of the Reformation (1517- 
1618) Protestants and Catholics were about equally numerous and 
equally zealous in Germany. Relations between them became 
more and more strained till in 1618 the most horrible of all reli- 
gious wars broke out. First Denmark, then Sweden, and finally 
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33. The Fortress at Coburg. — One of the strongholds thai withstood 
ihe sieges ol the Thirty Years' War. A later Duke of Coburg 
(Saxe-Coburg-Golha) was the husband of Queen Victoria. 

France entered Germany under pretence of helping the Protestants, 
and army after army harried the land. The leaders adopted the 
policy of supporting the army upon the country. The peasants 
were outrageously plundered and their lands laid wa^te; villages, 
even cities and whole industries, were wiped out of existence. 
But finally tliere came an Emperor — Ferdinand III (1637-1657), 
the great-grand nephew of Charles V — who opposed the war, 
and eleven years after his accession it came to a close (1648) in 
the Peace of Westphalia. Not till the middle of the nineteenth 
century did some parts of Germany again contain as many in- 
habitants as before 1618. 

183. English to take is generally ne^mcn {tio^m, ge= 
«ommen, aux. ^otien). 

(1) To lake time, in the sense of to lant, is always German 
bauent (reg., aux. t)aben), never ne^men. 
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How long does it take to get to town f 

aSie lattge bimert t^, bid mm in bie ^ia^i fommt ? 

It took quite awhile^ before he came to the surface again, 

Qt^ ^mtxit eitte ^tiiXan^f el|e er mieber auf bie Dberflftf^e fam* 

(2) To take a train {street car, omnibus^ or carriage) is 

usually fa^rcn tnit (fu^r, gefal^ren, aux. fein), though ne^tncn 
is also used in this sense. 

Did you take the omnibus f @ittb @ie mit bettt jDmttibttiS gef al^rett ? 
iVb, u^e tooik an auto. 9{eiu, mir flub mit eiuettt 9ttto gefal^rett. 
Taibe the train through Germany. 
%a^x bof^ mit ber 83al|u bttrd^ ^eutfc^Iattb. — S93 o 1 3 o g e n. 

(3) To take a trip or a vmlk is einc SReife or ettteti ©pajier* 
gattfl madden (reg., aux. ^abcn)» 

fTe tooik a t^aZA; this morning. 

$ettte morgett ^abeu mir eitteu S^asiergang gemac^t. 

iFe7/ take the trip together. 

aStr madden bie SReif e ^uf ammett. — ® ci^ i ( ( e r. 

(4) To take a person for some one else or to consider as 
is l^atten fUr (f)te(t, ge^atten, aux. ^aben). See § 157, 3. 
©attetl is also used for to take a newspaper. 

I took you for your brother. 

Sfi^ ^abe 8ie filr ^^ren Somber ge^alten. 

What paper do you take f 

9BeIf^e B^^tuug (never ^a^ier) Molten Sic ? 

You take me for a child. 

Du ^aitft mx^ filr citt tinb. — (£ I) a m t f j 0. 

Note. — To take pains is fid) (dative) 3Jlil^c gcbcn. 

3fr. Bolz^ lUl take pains not to shoio you that. 

^err ©0(3, id| iDitt mir SWil^c gcbcn, 3^ncn ba« ntci^t gu jcigcn. 

— grc^tag. 

184. English ^aZ/has two German equivalents. 
(1) As a noun half is always bic ©iitftc. 
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ril only take half, ^d^ ue^me ttur bie $ft(fte* 

iSV) AaZ/ of these purses are his, 

@o ip We ^filftc Mefer »eiitel feiit. — ? effing. 

(2) As an adjective or adverb, half is regularly l^alb. 

Ton have lost half a day. 8ie l^aben etttett l^dbett Xag nerlorett* 

/it is only half as far, (&^ ift VLViX l|alb fo liieit» 

/ did it with half a glance, 

^a^ tat td mit eittem l^alben S3(i(!e* — teller. 

185. English only is both adverb and adjective. 

(1) As an adverb, only is (a) tiur, except when it modifies 
time-expressions in the sense oi for the first time, not until; 
then it is (6) erft. 

(a) There are only two seats here, ^xtx flttb ttttr Jttiei $Ia^e* 

Love otily, love is life, 

^ie fiicbe nur, bie Sieb^ ift £eben. — ga((cr«lcbcn. 
(6) Ti^e boy is only four years old. 

^tx ^nabe ift erft nier ^a^re ait. 

Only when he stood close before them^ did they start up. 

&xft al& tx bii^t nor i^nen ftanb^ fu^ren fie in bie $dl)e. 

— §i((crn. 

(2) As an adjective, only is etnjtg. 

I was the only man there, ^di max ^a ber ein^ige Sl'Iann. 

The poet is the only true man^ and the best philosopher is only a 
caricature beside him. ^er 1)it^ter ift ber ein^ige ttioljre Wltn^ti^, uub 
ber befte ^^ilufo^^ ift nur eine ^arifatur gegen i^n. — (S d) t H e r. 

Note. — ^tnjig also means single in the sense of sole, only : not a 
single time, fcin ctnjtgeS Tlat See § 9. It must not be confused 
with cin^ctn, single in the sense of separate, individual: a single 
(odd) volume, ctn eln^efner 33anb ; single (detached) houses, eingetnc 
©aufcr. A single man is cin untjcr^eiratctcr SWann, 

Exercises. 

186. (a) 1. State the differences between the English 
and German uses of the present participle as a modifier. 
2. Illustrate these differences by sentences in each Ian- 
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guage. 3. Do these differences hold also for past parti- 
ciples when used as modifiers ? Illustrate. 

(b) 1. Name the commonest German verbs which are 
followed by an infinitive without ju when translating an 
English verbal in -ing. 2. Illustrate their use in two 
German sentences. 3. Name the commonest German 
verbs followed by an infinitive with gu to translate an 
English verbal in -ing. 4. What four verbs (§ 180, 1 and 
2) may have an English translation just like the German ? 
5. Illustrate the uses of o^ne and anftatt with ju and the 
infinitive. 

(c) Conversational Idioms, Memorize: 1. SBo fillb tuit 
flcftcrn fte^en gebliebcn? (the schoolroom phrase for stojii), 
2. 5Rcin, i}'6xtn (Sic tioc^ tiic^t auf ju Icfen! 3. 33itte, 
tt)oI(cti (Sic fortfa^rcn ju Ubcrfcfecti? 4. Qi) i^Orc icmatib 
flUftcrn; ba^ mu^ fofort auf^drcti. 5. Q^ ijat tiur cine 
l^albe (Stunbc gcbauert. 6. !Dic erftc ©a(fte bcr 2lufflabe 
t(at cr iibcrfe^t, o^nc fic^ 9Jiu^e ju gebcn. 

187. (a) 1. Please stop whispering and begin translat- 
ing. 2. Instead of taking a carriage when you take a 
long trip, you ought to take the train. 3. Otherwise 
(fonft) it will take so long that you will not arrive till 
(§ 185, 1, b) the next day. 4. Without waiting for help, 
he succeeded in translating half a page. 5. If you con- 
tinue working hard, it will take only half an hour. 6. He 
didn't see me coming, so I found him lying on the ground. 

(b) 1. We heard the teacher read the first half of the 
exercise without translating. 2. That is the only mistake 
you made. 3. If you continue whispering, we shall have 
to stop reading. 4. If you cannot begin translating, you 
need not stand. 5. She read half a page without making 
a single mistake. 6. They looked for him a long time, 
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and it took two hours before they found him sleeping under 
a tree. 

(c) Germany after the Thirty Tears^ War, — 1. Only 
after two centuries did Germany begin recovering from the 
consequences of the Thirty Years' War. 2. Half the 
country was devastated, and it took a long time before 
we find Germany thriving. 3. Instead of despairing, the 
Germans continued working and took pains to develop their 
country. 4. That was the only way in which (tt)ie) they 
succeeded in recovering from the war. 5. TJiey never 
stopped working. 6. And to-day we see Germany thriv- 
ing and developing extraordinarily. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

£KGLISH V£RBALS AND INFIKITIVES TRANSLAT£D 

BY GERMAN CLAUSES. 

Der (Srof e Kurffirft. 

188. Qm Qaifxt 1640 iDurbc grtcbrtd^ ©il^clm turfUrft 
tjott 55ranbctiburfl unb ©crjog t>on '^reugen. !iDa cr batnal^ 
gang !l)eutfc^Iatib t)on bem gro^eti Sricg t)crtt)Uftet fa^, fo 
iDttttfd^te er, bag fcin ffettie^ geer fic^ ftet^ !rtcg«berctt l^altc. 
3fin ®cgenfat5 ju anbereti gUrfteti jener ^txt bcftanb cr 
barauf, bag feiti ^ccr nic^t pliinbertc. 

21I« fcitie geinbe im 33egriff iDaren, in fcin ganb cttiju* 
bringeti, Derjagte er fie tnit biefem f(ettien geere, o^ne bag cr 
eine citijige (Sc^Iac^t Dcrlor. gr l^attc feinen Seuten gcfagt, 
fie fottten bebenfen, bag fie iiDeutfc^e feien. Unb furg betjor 
er fetnem (Sortie bie 9iegierung iibergab, empfa^f er biefem, 
fiir ba« SBo^I feinen aSoIfe^ ju forgen. T)a^ tt>ax „ber groge 
Sitrfiirft" unb bie !iDeutfc^en finb nod^ ftofj barauf, bag cr 
fiir ba« SSaterlanb fo Diel getan l^at. 

Syntax. 

189. Verbals rendered by Clauses. — English verbals 
in 'ing are rendered by German clauses in two impor- 
tant cases. 

(1) When an English verbal in -ing is in a participial 

phrase of time or cause^ it is rendered in German not 

by a participle or by an infinitive, but by a clause. 

This clause is generally introduced by afe, when, to'd\)* 

148 
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34. Statue 



renb, while, tnbem, at the moment when, a», or ba, ai, be- 
cause. Thus these participial phrases must be mentally 
changed to clauses before translating. 

WhUe reading I fell asleep. 

SSa^nab Cor a(e) lif| m, \Sfi\t\ id) tin. 
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Coming around the corner she slipt. 

3nbem fie nm bie iSdt fam, ^UU fie an9. 

Seeing herfall^ he hurried to help her 

^a er fie faUen fa^, elite er ll^r p 4^Ufe. 

** But where are your strawberries f^^ she asked finally, stopping 
and taking a deep breath. 

ff&9 blelben benn aber belne (Irbbeeren?'' fragte fie enbUd^, inbem 
fie ^el^en bfleb nnb einen tiefen Stempg tat. — @t or m. 

(2) When tlie English verbal in -inff is the object of 
a preposition^ it is usually rendered in German by a 
ba^^clause. The corresponding German preposition is 
then combined with the particle ba* and comes just 
before ba§. 

We insisted on his going. SBir beftanbett baranf, bafi er gel^e* 

She spoke of seeing him. 

®ie ^ptadi babon, ba^ fie l^n gefe^en l^aiit. 

Were you proud of being there? 

SBaren 8te fio\^ baranf, bafi 8le ba toaren ? 

Qften we please most by giving others opportunity to please, 

9Ran gef&Ut oft am metften babttri^, ba^ man anberit Qlelegen^ett 
an gef aUen berf i^afft. — @ o e t ^ e. 

190. O^ne ba^ and anjtatt ba^. — When a possessive 
comes between without or instead of and the verbal in 
'ing^ — without MY seeing, — German renders this verbal 
by a baft*clause. Compare § 181. 

Instead of his doing it, you ought to. 
%nftaii ba^ er t§ int, foUten 8ie'i^. 

Without his meaning to, icithout hi.s knowing it, the critic empha- 
sizes defects and overlooks beauties. 

Ol^ne bafi er t^ totll^ v>\!^nt ba^ er ei^ xotx% ^ebt ber 93eitrteUer 
^(eifen l^erbor, iiberfle^t er Sci^i^n^eiten. — (E n g e (. 

191. Infinitives rendered by Clauses. — Some English 
infinitives are translated into German by a ba^^clause, 
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usually when the English infinitives follow verbs like 
to tell (fagen), to know (iDtffcn), or to believe (glauben). 

He told me to wait. &x fagtc ttttr, ba^ id^ toatttn foUte. 
Iknoio him to be my friend, ^d^ ttiet^, bo^ er mettt ^^rcnttb xft. 
In the end you too will believe me to be such a bad man. 91m @ttbe 
glanbft bn audi noci^, bag tci^ \oldi tin fci^kci^ter SRenfci^ bin* — ^iUerm 

(1) After to wish (ttjunfc^en), the English infinitive, if 
it has a subject accusative, Imsh him to go^ is rendered 
by a ba5*clause. Otherwise German uses the infinitive 
after tt)Uttfc^ett just as English does after to wish. 

After to command (befc^Ictt), a short infinitive phrase 
may be translated into German by the infinitive as well 
as by a ba^^clause. Longer English phrases after to 
command are usually rendered in German by ba6=»clau8es, 
not by the infinitive. 

/ wish to go, ^fj^ Mn^d^t $u ge^eu* 

Iioish him (subject accusative) to go. 

34 toiinff^e^ ba^ er ge^e (or ge^t)* 

She ordered me to stay. (Bit bcfo^I inir, ^n bictben* 

Then he commanded us all to fold our hands. 

^ann befall cr, bag toir aUe bte ^anbe faHeteit* — SKbenbruc^. 

Notes. 

192. Historical Note. — The electors were the seven — later 
nine — German princes who chose the Emperor. The Great 
Elector (who reigned 1640-1688) developed Brandenburg (Prus- 
sia) in peace and extended it by war. He secured Eastern Pome- 
rania, Prussia's first seacoast. The Elector's son (1688-1713) 
raised his title from Elector of Brandenburg to " King in Prussia." 
His son in turn (1713-1740), called the „@olbatcn!oni0/' developed 
the mighty army which was to be used so magnificently by his son 
Frederick the Great (1740-1786). All these Prussian rulers de- 
sired to strengthen their country by promoting education, husband- 
ing their respurqes, and developing the army. 
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193. English abotU has several German meanings. 

(1) As a preposition in the sense of arotmd, about is 
translated by uitt (§ 111, 1) ; in the sense of concerning, by 
liber (§ 123, 2). 

(2) As a limiting adverb about is rendered in German by 
tttoa or ungefiil^r. The latter is the more current. 

About how far is it to the station f 

SBie toeit ifi t» uttgefa^r (ettoa) uai^ bem 83al^nl^of( ? 

It's about half a mile, (&& ift ttitgef&^r (ettoa) eiue ^albe 9Rei(e* 

About as much as nothing. Ungefft^r fo Utel tOte nid^td. -^ ^' I e i fl* 

(3) To be about to do something is usually xm 55egriff feitl. 

The two armies were about to fight, 

^te beiben .^eere ttiareit tttt S3egrtff p I&m|)fem 

I was often about to tell him so frankly. 

^(i^ toar oft ittt S3egnff, t^ t^m off en 5U fagen* — teller* 

Note. — Other expressions for to be about to are : cbcn tooUen, 
flcrabc moUcn, and auf bcm ^unftc fte^eii, all of which may be 
literally translated in English : I just wanted to^ was on the point of^ 
and so on. 

194. English little has two German renderings. 

(1) When little can be replaced in English by small, 
German uses fleiti. 

What a little house ! SBelf^ IteineiS ^aud ! 

Who doesn't honor the little isn't worthy of the great, 

SBer baiS ^letne nic^t e^rt ift bed Olrogen ut^t loert. — (S))ric^toort. 

(2) When English little can be replaced by not much^ 
German uses ttjenifl. It is usually indeclinable. 

I have little money. ^iS^ ^abe toetttg @)e(b. 

(3(4 tabe KeineiS @)elb or ^(etngelb means I have small change,) 

Do you speak German f A little. 

^pxtHi^tn 8te ^eittfci^ ? Qin toentg. 

There is gay life there^ and even if little money, still many "kinds of 
wares, ^a ift fro^eiS Seben, itnb toentt aitf^ toenig Qlelb, bo^ oieledd 
SBore. — 3fc^otfe. 
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195. English ready has two German renderings. 

(1) In the general sense of preparedness or mental readi- 
ness Grennan generally uses bcrcit. It usually looks to the 
future and is completed by an infinitive. 

Are you ready to begin f Stub StC berctt, an^f attgett ? 
/ am ready to die. 83ereit bin if^ $it ftcrbcn. — g o u q u e. 

(2) In the sense of physical readiness, ready is German 
fcrtig, which also means through, finished, generally looks to 
the past*, and is not completed by an infinitive. 

He isn't ready (through) yet. Qt ift itOf^ Itif^t fertig. 

Money ^ checks are prepared^ ready as my nod commands. 

&tibtt, SBei^fel ftttfn htttit, fertig^ wie meiit ^tnf gebent. 

— ©riUparjer. 

196. English self (himself , myself themselves, yourself) has 
two German renderings. 

(1) As the reflexive, self is fid) for the tliird person of 
both numbers and for the polite form of address. For the 
first and second persons the personal pronoun (dative or ac- 
cusative) is used. 

Did you cut yourself^ $oft bit bid) (^abett Sic fid^) geff^ttiUett ? 

I hurt myself. 3d) iobc lllir Wei gcton. 

Did I fvpr promise myself to you ? 

^ob' id) mid) bir \t i>erfprod)eti ? — <? e d \ t. 

(2) As the intensive, se//is felbft or felbcr (indeclinable). 

Did you xcrite that yourself / 

^abett 3ie ba0 felbft cfelber) gefd)nebeit? 

The servant irould like to he a knight himself. 

l)er knt^i wftr* f elber eiH Slitter gent. — U ^ I a n b. 

Xote. — 3e(bft also means even. Never use eben, which u uraally 
the adverb just. 

Mortal, even your thoughts are not your own, 

eelbfl bif &ehanUn, ^^terbli^er, ftnb nic^t beitt eigen^^-lrttbt 
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197. English to order has two German renderings. 

(1) In ordering something at a store or restaurant, use 
beftcttctt (reg. insep., aux. ^aben). 

Have you ordered ? S^ahtVi @lc fd|Olt befteUt? 

Tes^ dear Lottie^ I will attend to and order everything. 

3a, liebe 2ottt, ii^ toitt atit& bef orgen nnb beftenen. — @ o e t ^ e. 

(2) In the sense of conunand, order is bcfel^Ietl (befall, 
befo^Ien, aux. ^abcn) witli the dative. It may be followed 
by an infinitive or a clause. See § 191, 1. 

He ordered you to do it. 

Qv befall ^l^ntn, e£^ gu tun (or bag 8ie e$ tun). 

dnnmand therefore that the sepulchre he made sure. 

^arum befie^f, bag man bai$ (Brab berma^re. 

— iBlbcI, "matt. 27, 64. 

Note. — The i)hrase in order to is inn ju with an iiitinitive phrase, 
or bamit with a chiu.^e whoso verb Ih usually in the subjunctive. 

We went early in order to get better seats. 

2Bir fmb frill) fleflaitflen, urn beffcrc ^lo^e ju befommcit (or bamll 
tuir beffcrc ^-P(dt3c bcfomcn). 

Hans hurried to meet them^ in order to hear xohat was up. 
^an« elite l^ueu entgegen, inn ju l)breu, maiJ t^ gab. — ^ I Kern. 

Exercises. 

198. (a) 1. State the two cases where English verbals 
in -ivg are rendered in German by clauses. 2. Illustrate 
each case by two German sentences. 3. Translate three 
English sentences into German to illustrate English infin- 
itives rendered by German clauses. 4. What is the dif- 
ference between the use of o^ne and atlftatt in this chapter 
and in Chapter XXII ? Illustrate each with a sentence. 

(h) 1. Which sentences in § 188 may have English ver- 
bals in their translation ? 2. Which sentences in § 188 
may have English infinitives to translate their clauses? 
3. Give the rule (§§ 189, 190, or 191) covering each case. 
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(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. 2lber xi) ijabt 

no* ttic^t bcftettt. 2. gr luar im ^Scgrtff abjureifcn, aber 
feme ©ac^en luaren noc^ tiic^t ferttg. 3. !Du fottft beiticn 
TOc^ftcn (ieben tt)ie bic^ fe(bft (3 3»ofe 19, 18), 4. (gie 
^aben tiur ungefci^r eine ®tutibe gearbeitet ; ba^ ift ju toetitg. 

5. ^fefet bin tc^ bereit, mit ber iiberfefeung fortjufa^ren. 

6. gr ging nai) §aufe, ol^ne bag ber gel^rer e« bemerfte, 

199. (a) 1. She told him to translate without anybody's 
helping him. 2. Instead of her going, I was about to go 
myself. 3. He ordered a little chicken (translate little two 
ways), but it wasn't ready (§ 62). 4. Coming suddenly 
into the room, the teacher found the pupils whispering. 
5. He scolded the pupils for (barum) not being ready to 
translate. 6. He ordered us to stop before we were ready. 

(b) 1. I know him to be about sixty years old. 2. He 
insists on our ordering everything that (ttja^) we like. 

3. Having translated all the exercise without the teacher's 
finding a single mistake, she was proud of knowing so much. 

4. I was about to say that about half the class is ready to 
translate this page. 5. Dewey ordered Gridley to begin 
the fight when he was ready. 6. Seeing the little girl 
whispering, the teacher ordered her to stop. 

(c) Tlie Development of Brandenburg-Prussia, — 1. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago Brandenburg was a little coun- 
try about one-seventh as large as the Prussia of to-day. 
2. But it was about to become a great power by (baburc^) 
having great rulers. 3. They ordered their people (ba^ 
2SoIf) to work hard. 4. We know the Great Elector to 
have been an extraordinary man. 5. He was always 
ready to fight in order to help his people. 6. He wished 
them to thrive, and Prussia is proud of having developed 
so well during his life. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
REVIEW. 

200. The particle ja is used not only for the answer yes, 
but in two other cases. 

(1) Qa may strengthen a command. It is then empha- 
sized and may be translated by various emphatic words in 
English, by all means, be sure, and so on. 

Come by all means ! j^ommett ®ie \cl ! 

Be sure not to forget it ! ^ergeffett @ie^i8 ja itifj^t I 

Let me hear it right soon. 

fiaffen 8te tttici^ ei^ ja ba(b l^i^ren!— ![!eff ing. 

(2) ^a may emphasize a well-known fact. It is then 
unaccented and may often be translated by exclamatory 
why, I tell you, yon know, or by inverting the sentence. 

Why^ I told you so ! or Didn-t I tell you so ! 

^a^ fagt^ tf^ S^nen ja ! 

Why^ iVs nonsense ! or IV s nonsense^ I tell you ! 
C^iStftjaUttftttit! — 5Bi(benbrud). 

Exercises. 

201. (a) 1. What is the difference in general between l^abctt 
and fcitt as auxiliaries ? 2. Illustrate by two sentences 
for each and explain. 3. Give two sentences illustrating 
the use of l^abetl and fein with the same verb. 4. When 
are ol^ue and ailftatt followed by a phrase, and when by a 
clause ? 

(6) 1. Make a table showing the different ways in which 
German may translate an English verbal in -ing, 2. Illus- 
trate with a German sentence each way shown in your table* 

156 
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3. What are the commonest cases where an English infini- 
tive is translated by a German clause ? 4. Illustrate. 

(c) Conversational Idiornn, Memorize : 1. SBcrgeffetl ®lc 

ja nic^t, bag tt>xx eitic lange 9icife tnadjcn! 2. Qd) fage 
3^nctt ja, ba« ®uc^ tft nic^t former. 3. S)er I'el^rcr fanb 
l^tt pftern unb befall i^m aufju^Orcn- 4. !Dcr ©d^iilcr 
prte auf ju fliiftcrn. 5. (S^ ^at nur utiqefcl^r cine l^albe 
©tunbc gebaucrt. 6. SBir finb ja noc^ laiifle ntc^t fertig. 

202. (a) 1. Please stand up and begin translating. 
2. When you have stopped reading, please remain seated 
(sitting). 3. Work hard, and instead of its taking about 
half a day, you can be ready in two hours. 4. His little 
boy was only four years old; he was the only child. 

5. We are in a hurry (^aben Site) ; we ordered (§ 128, 1) 
about twenty minutes ago and we take the next train. 

6. In ordering, you should ask how long it will take. 

(b) 1. It takes about an hour before everything is ready. 
2. Seeing the two men following the lady, I was about to 
speak to (anrcben) them. 3. Finding half the class 
whispering, the teacher ordered them to stop. 4. It took 
about half a minute before they all stopped whispering. 
5. Why, I tell you, his only child is alnmt fifteen years old. 
G. The teacher will soon begin taking you for a dunce if 
you don't stop making mistakcis all the time. 

(c) 1. That is much too little ; it is only about half as 
big as I wished. 2. I ordered him to be ready to take 
the train at ten o'clock. 3. Instead of his being ready, 
it took alwut half an hour before he came. 4. Going 
walking yestcirday evening, we heard a nightingale singing. 
5. Coming home lat(», the man found his only cliild playing 
b(»f()re the fire. (>. The teacher told us to take pains and 
translate half a page without anybody's helping us. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

^rtebrtdj ber (5rofe unb bte IDtnbmfiljIe* 

203. 5«ebcn bent (gc^foffc Jfricbric^e be^ ©rogcn ju '^Jot^-- 
bam ftanb eitie SiMnbmU^fe, Don luelc^cr bic folqetibc ©efc^tc^tc 
crgitl^ft iDirb. !iDer Scfi^er ber 3J?u^(c tooUtt fie nic^t t)cr* 
faufeti. !Der S^dtii^, ber fie qern faufen iDoMte, lieg ben 
aJiiiller fommen, unb fagte : „'&a^ foH benn ba«? aBenti bu 
tnir bie !J)JuI)Ie, bie bort oben fte^t, nic^t Derfaufft, fo luerbe 
id) fie bit eitifac^ ne^tnen." 

,,9Benn Sie ba^ tun/' antmortete ber 9JiUHer, „fo tt)enbe tc^ 
mic^ an ba<J Berliner (^erid)t. 3Ber fc^Iec^t be^anbelt luirb, 
!ann bort immer ©erec^ti^feit finben." !iDiefe 2lntn)ort gefiel 
bem Sdnig fo fe^r, bap er bent 9)iu((er feine ffiinbmU^Ie lieg. 
Unb neben bem Sc^loffe in "ipot^bam ift fie noc^ l^eute ju fe^en. 

Syntax. 

204. The Passive Voice. — German uses the passive 
voice in several ways not common in English. The 
passive auxiliary is ttierben, not fein, and the agent is 
usually introduced by tion, by. 

(1) The personal passive corresponds to the English. 

Iioas hit by a ball, ^d^ toitrbe Hon etnem 93aUe getroffeit* 
Do you know the place where the treasure of the house was con- 
cealed by your husband f ^ettnft bit ben Drt, ^n bem ber Si^a^ beiS 
4^anfei^ >^^Xi beinem (fatten etnft tierborgen toarb ?— <^ubermann. 

Note. — Grermans are very fond of using man with the active where 
English often has the passive. This is especially true of verbs that 
take the dative. 

158 
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35. The Famous Wimdmcll at Potsdam. 



I was told, aitan (DBtc mit. 

She V!a$ helped. 3Ran ^alf il)r. 

It'B trite she wm called only Utile Marielle. 

Wan naimtt T" iionr nur bit tleint aBaritttc— 3fi*lotte. 
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(2) The impersonal passive is very common in Ger- 
man* It cannot be translated literally into English, 
but must be rendered like man with the active. & is 
omitted in the inverted or transposed order. 

Theresa a dance to-night 

i&9 ttiirb l^ente abenb t^ttau^t, or ^tntt ahtnh toirb getottst. 

What time do you dine f Um Hfieniel Ul^r Hfirb gn Sllittag gegeffeti ? 

They were playing out there, 

(S:9 Hftirbe ba bratifien at^pitU, or ^a brottfieti wnxht geftrtelt. 

An an8vjer i8 requested {r.a.v.p.^ r^pondez s'il vous plait). 

Um %ntm9ti itiirb gebeteti (U.^t.to.g.). 

Tou canH have anything charged (chalked up) here, 
Stigelrdbet mirb l^ier nid^t -^aumhad). 

Note, —• The English passive Infinitive after to be is translated into 
German by the active. 

This house is for sale (to he sold). ^it9 ^an9 ift jtt berlottfcti. 
She was nowhere to he seen. ®ie toat nirgenbiS jit fe^en. 
They looked everywhere ; the helt was not to he found. 

fiberall ttinrbe gefud^t ; baiS ^^ppti toar ntci^t aufsufiitben. 

— SSilbcnbrut^. 

Notes. 

205. Historical Note. — Frederick the Great (reigned 1740-1786) 
is the most popular of all the Prussian kings. As a youth he was 
abused by his crusty old father, who had no sympathy with the 
poetic, musical boy. As king, Frederick not only developed the 
army and won battles, but patronized music and literature as well. 
In the later years of his life, after his wars were over, he was affec- 
tionately called „3)cr altc grife/' a name which still clings to him 
throughout Germany. He traveled over Prussia, helping trade 
and industry and seeing that justice was carried out in the courts 
he had established. He called himself the first servant of the 
state and is said to have remarked in regard to the courts : " The 
rich have the means to defend themselves; the poor have only 
me." Such was „bcr grogc ^onig/' who did more for Prussia than 
any of his predecessors. 
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206. English to he is variously rendered in German owing 
to German's being more exact than .English. The common- 
est German renderings of to he are (1) in cases of feeling 
and health, and (2) in indicating place where. 

(1) When to he applies to health German uses fld^ befittbett 
or ei^ ge^t with the dative. To say / am cold, meaning 
/ feel cold, German uses t^ tft with the dative : @d ift tnir 
lalt. Never say, 3^ ^^^ ^^^^- I^ *^® transposed or in- 
verted order cd is omitted in this latter construction, but 
not in the expression ed %t\)i. 

lam very well. 9^r ge1|t^i9 fe^r gnt ^i^ beftnbe mti^ fe^r too^L 
He is (.feels) cold ; are you warm f ^lim ift fait ; tft 3l|nen ttiarm ? 
How is her ladyship f 9Bte ge^t ei^ bent ^ft&ulettt ? — Sret)tag. 
8o Agathon was happy beyond all his hopes, 
Sgat^ott befaub fii^ a(fo iiber atte fettte ^offttuttg gliicflti^. 

— Slelanb. 

(2) In indicating position (plo/ce where) German is much 
more exact than English. Wherever in English a form of 
to he is used to denote position, and could be replaced by 
a more specific word, it is always best to use the specific 
word in German. 

The lamp is on the table, ^te 2ampt fte^t auf bent Xtfi^e* 

His residence was in the suburbs. 

8etne SBo^nung fag in ber Sorftabt* — Silbenbruc^. 

There was nothing bad in the letter. 

Q& ftanb nti^ti^ <Bd^Ud^M in bent S3rtef.— X^oma. 

jVbie. — Two other common translations of to be are ange^en with 
the accusative, and foflen. 

Hoio much is that f Slcttlel foftet bag ? 

WhaJt are my eyes to you f 

3Ba« gc^cn bic^ mclnc 2lugen an?— <Storm. 

207. English it, when translated into German, must take 
the gender of the noun to which it refers. 
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My watch is fast ; I must set it. 
SRetne U^r ge^t nor ; ti^ mug fie fteUett* 

So she awaited the evening. It came, but Mirtl did not. 

®o enoattete fte ben Sbenb* @? lam, aber Wxii !am niii^t. 

— ^iofeggcr. 

Note. — When a German neuter noun naming a person is referred 
to by a pronoun, the pronoun is usually neuter, though the logical 
gender often prevails. Note below tvelc^ed {neuter, to agree with bad 
Jrfiulcln) l^ren (her, to agree with the logical gender). 

What a pretty girl ! Did you notice her f 
SSetc^ l)ilbfrf)e« aWabc^en! .t)abcn @lc eg bemerft? 
Are you the lady who sent her secretary to me f 
@lnb @ie ba« grcluleln, tt)elc^e« i^rcn @c^relber gu mlr gefc^idtt l^at? 

—greylag. 

208. English who is both relative and interrogative. As 
a relative it is translated in German by bet or toelcl^et; as 
an interrogative by luer^ The indefinite compound relative 
(he) who is also tiier^ German never omits the relative. 

}Vho is that ? 9Ber ift bentt bai^ ? 

That is the gentleman icho lives next door. 

^o§ tft ber ^err, ber (or toefi^er, never wer) nebenan too^nt* 

He that hath ears to hear^ let him hear. 

28er D^ren l^at, ju ^firen, ber ^fire! — Slbet, 3Jl a tt. 11, 15* 

209. English ivhich corresponds exactly to German toeld^ 
in being both relative and interrogative. But the English 
relative tvhich may also be rendered in German by the 
relative bet, as well as by tocltlfct* German never omits the 
relative. 

Which man is that f 2Seti^er SWonn ift bad ? 
Is this the hook (which) you wanted f 

3ft biea bai^ S3ni^, bai^ (or toeldieS) Sie toiinfi^ten ? 

There are crimes over which no grass will groxo. 

^» gtbt Untaitn, iiber toe^e fetn ^va§ toac^fit. — ^ehhtl 

210. English what is usually German tiiai^, both for the 
interrogative and the indefinite compound relative {whaty 
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36. Frederick' 



Potsdam. 



that which). But when what modifies a noun, German must 
use Welt^. WJiat Iciwi of is toaS fltr (eln). 

What's the matter f !Kad iff bcnn lad ? 

What book» are them t aScll^t »fl«ft«filtS bo«? (§211,3, 6, Note.) 

What kind of hooka are th'M f SBaS fSr »0(^« filth toM ? 

Man U what he eata. Xtr 9ntKfi^ ift, mad er i|t.— geitf rbai^. 

211. English that is either a conjunction or a ])ronoiin, 
relative or detn on strati ve. 

(1) As a conjunction, tluU is always German ba^ (with %), 
and is followed by the transposed order. 

ItfU you that it fin'c true. 34 faflt tit, bag e$ nii^t va^r i^. 

TAaf I/o?i AdPt! the ruse, yon notice only Ay (Af (/utrn. 

'Sag bu bit 9iof( Qafl, batt metlft bu nur am 'Caen. — 31 U il e r t. 
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193. English about has several German meanings. 

(1) As a preposition in the . sense of around, about is 
translated by utn (§ 111, 1) ; in the sense of concerning, by 
iibcr (§ 123, 2). 

(2) As a limiting adverb about is rendered in German by 
CtlDa or ungefa^r* The latter is the more current. 

About how far is it to the station f 

SBie toett if! ed uttgef &l^r (etttia) nac^ bem !8al^n1|of e ? 

IV s about half a mile, ^& if^ ttttgefft^r (ettoa) eitte lialbe SReile* 

About as much as nothing. Uttgcf&^r fo Utel toie niii^t^. — ^ I e i ft 

(3) To be about to do something is usually im ^Begriff fcin. 

The txco armies were about to fight. 

^ie beibett ^eere toarett tttt IScgriff 5u !ftm)ifeti« 

I was often about to tell him so frankly. 

Sc^ toar oft im S3egnff, t^ t^m offett 5u fagett. — better* 

Note. — Other expressions for to be about to are : cben XvoUtn, 
gerabc ttJoUen, and auf bcm ^unftc ftcl^cn, all of which may be 
literally translated in English : I Just wanted to, was on tfie point of, 
and so on. 

194. English little has two German renderings. 

(1) When little can be replaced in English by small, 
German uses Hein. 

What a little house ! SBcIc^ l\t\nt9 $aud ! 

Who doesnH honor the little isn't worthy of the great, 

fBer ha^ Bltint nxd^i t^vi ift bed &vo^tn tti(^t tocrt. — @))rid^tDort. 

(2) When English little can be replaced by not much^ 
German uses iDcnig. It is usually indeclinable. 

I have little money, ^(^ 1|abe tocttig ^efb. 

(Si^ l^abe fletneid @elb or ^(etngelb means I have small change.) 

Do you speak German f A little. 

®)irei^en 8te ^CHtfii^ ? @tn toenig. 

There is gay life there, and even if little money, still many IHnds of 
wares, ^a ift fro^ed 2tbtn, uttb toetttt antli toeitig @clb, hotli nielcfld 
«Bare. — 3ft]^ot!c. 
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195. English ready has two German renderings. 

(1) In the general sense of preparedness or mental readi- 
ness German generally uses bereit. It usually looks to the 
future and is completed by an infinitive. 

Are you ready to begin ? (Bint ®te bereit, an^ufangen ? 
/ am ready to die. ISerett bin ic^ ju fterbett. — g o u q u ^. 

(2) In the sense of physical readiness, ready is German 
f ertig, which also means through, finished, generally looks to 
the past', and is not completed by an infinitive. 

He isrCt ready {through) yet. @t tft nO(4 Ittc^t fertig. 
Money ^ checks are prepared^ ready as my nod commands. 
@efber, SBec^fel fte^u bereit, fertig, tote mein ^xxd gebeut. 

— ©riUparger. 

196. English self (himself, myself, themselves, yourself) has 
two German renderings. 

(1) As the reflexive, self is fic^ for the third person of 
both numbers and for the polite form of address. For the 
first and second persons the personal pronoun (dative or ac- 
cusative) is used. 

Did you cut yourself? $aft btt bic^ ($aben Sie fif^) gef (i^nitten ? 

I hurt myself, ^(i^ 1|abe mir toe^ getatt. 

Did I ever promise myself to you ? 

S^aV ic^ mic^ bir je nerf^iroc^en ? — ^ e t) f e . 

(2) As the intensive, selfi% [elbft or [elber (indeclinable). 

Did you write that yourself f 

$aben 8ie ta^ felbft (felber) gefc^rieben? 

The servant would like to he a knight himself. 
^er ^neii^t wftr^ felber ein 9iitter gem. — U ^ I a n b. 

Note. — @elbft also means even. Never use eben, which is usually 
the adverb just. 

Mortal^ even your thoughts are not your own. 

@clbp bic ©ebanfcn, @terbUc^er, jinb nld^t bcln cigcn. — Slrnbt. 
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197. English to order has two German renderings. 

. (1) In ordering something at a store or restaurant, use 
bcfteCcn (reg. insep., aux. ^abcn). 

Have you ordered ? ^ahtn ®te fd)On htfttUt? 

Tes^ dear Lottie, I will attend to and order everything. 

^a, Itebe 2ottt, itli tottt aUt^ beforgcu uttb htfttlltn. — @ o e t ^ e. 

(2) In the sense of command^ order is befe^Ien (befal)!, 
befo^Ien, aux. ^aben) with the dative. It may be followed 
by an infinitive or a clause. See § 191, 1. 

He ordered you to do it. 

(^r befa1|I !34ncit^ t^ ^u tun (or ba^ @te e^ ttttt). 

Command therefore that the sepulchre he made sure. 

^avum beftc^f^ ba^ man ha^ @rab bcrttfa^rc. 

— isBibcI, matt 27, 64. 

Note. — The phrase in order to is um ju with an infinitive phrase, 
or bamit witli a clauHo whose verb is usually in the subjunctive. 

We went early in order to get better seats. 

®lr fmb frill) fleflattflen, um bcfferc ^.pid^c ju befommen (or bamli 
tulr bcffcre ^laUe beffimen). 

Hans hurried to meet them, in order to hear xchat was up. 
$an8 elite ll)nen entgegen, um ju l)brcn, was eS gab. — § I Hern. 

Exercises. 

198. (a) 1. State the two cases where English verbals 
in 'ivg are rendered in German by clauses. 2. Illustrate 
each case by two German sentences. 3. Translate three 
English sentences into German to illustrate English infin- 
itives rendered by German clauses. 4. What is the dif- 
ference between the use of o^ne and atlftatt in this chapter 
and in Chapter XXII ? Illustrate each with a sentence. 

(6) 1. Which sentences in § 188 may have English ver- 
bals in their translation ? 2. Which sentences in § 188 
may have English infinitives to translate their clauses? 
3. Give the rule (§§ 189, 190, or 191) covering each case. 
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(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Slbcr \6) ^abc 

nocfi nid^t bcftcUt. 2. gr war itn ^Begriff abjureifcn, abcr 
[cine ^ixi^tn waren nod^ ntc^t fcrtig. 3. S)u foCft bcincn 
mdiftcn Itcbcn xoxt bic^ [clbft (3 a»ofe 19, 18). 4. (gic 
^aben nur ungefa^r eine ®tunbc gearbettct ; ba« tft ju wcntg- 

5. 3c^t bin id^ bcreit, tntt bcr Uberfe^ung fortjufa^rcn. 

6. gr gtng nad^ ©au[e, o^nc bag bcr ge^rcr c6 betncrftc. 

199. (a) 1. She told him to translate without anybody's 
helping him. 2. Instead of her going, I was about to go 
myself. 3. He ordered a little chicken (translate little two 
ways), but it wasn't ready (§ 62). 4. Coming suddenly 
into the room, the teacher found the pupils whispering. 
5. He scolded the pupils for (barutn) not being ready to 
translate. 6. He ordered us to stop before we were ready. 

(6) 1. I know him to be about sixty years old. 2. He 
insists on our ordering everything that {XOdi) we like. 

3. Having translated all the exercise without the teacher's 
finding a single mistake, she was proud of knowing so much. 

4. I was about to say that about half the class is ready to 
translate this page. 5. Dewey ordered Gridley to begin 
the fight when he was ready. 6. Seeing the little girl 
whispering, the teacher ordered her to stop. 

(c) The Development of Brandenburg-Prussia, — 1. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago Brandenburg was a little coun- 
try about one-seventh as large as the Prussia of to-day. 
2. But it was about to become a great power by (baburd|) 
having great rulers. 3. They ordered their people (ba^ 
9Solf) to work hard. 4. We know the Great Elector to 
have been an extraordinary man. 5. He was always 
ready to fight in order to help his people. 6. He wished 
them to thrive, and Prussia is proud of having developed 
30 well during his life. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
REVIEW. 

200. The particle ja is used not only for the answer yes, 
but in two other cases. 

(1) 3^a may strengthen a command. It is then empha- 
sized and may be translated by various emphatic words in 
English, by all meanSf be sure, and so on. 

Come by all means ! ^otttmett ®ic ja ! 

Be sure not to forget it ! USergeffctt Sle^i? \a iiic^t ! 

Let me hear it right soon, 

Saff cn @te mti^ t^ \a balb ^iirett ! — !0 e f f i n g. 

(2) ^a may emphasize a well-known fact. It is then 
unaccented and may often be translated by exclamatory 
whyy I tell yon, you know, or by inverting the sentence. 

Why^ I told you so ! or DidnH I tell you so ! 
^tti^ fagt^ i(4 ^^tten ja ! 

Why^ iVs nonsense ! or IV s nonsense^ I tell you ! 
eatftjaUnfitttt! — Silbenbrud^. 

Exercises. 

201. (a) 1. What is the difference in general between ^abcn 
and f cin as auxiliaries ? 2. Illustrate by two sentences 
for each and explain. 3. Give two sentences illustrating 
the use of ^abcn and fcin with the same verb. 4. When 
are ol^ne and anftatt followed by a phrase, and when by a 
clause ? 

(6) 1. Make a table showing the different ways in which 
German may translate an English verbal in -ing, 2. Illus- 
trate with a German sentence each way shown in your table, 

166 
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3. What are the commonest cases where an English infini- 
tive is translated by a German clause ? 4. Illustrate. 

(c) Conversational Idioms, Memorize : 1. SBcrgcffcn @te 
ja nidit, bag wir cine langc 9teifc tnadicn! 2. ^i) fagc 
^'^ttcn ja, ba« Sudi tft nid^t fcl|it)er. 3. !J)er Scorer fanb 
i^n flUftcm unb befall i^tn aufgu^drcn. 4. ©er ©d^iilcr 
prtc auf ju flUftcm. 5. (g« ^at nur ungcfd^r etnc ^albc 
©tunbc gebaucrt. 6. 2Bir finb ja no^ langc nt^t fcrtig. 

202. (a) 1. Please stand up and begin translating. 
2. When you have stopped reading, please remain seated 
(sitting). 3. W^ork hard, and instead of its taking about 
half a day, you can be ready in two hours. 4. His little 
boy was only four years old; he was the only child. 

5. We are in a hurry (l^abcn Silc) ; we ordered (§ 128, 1) 
about twenty minutes ago and we take the next train. 

6. In ordering, you should ask how long it will take. 

(p) 1. It takes about an hour before everything is ready. 
2. Seeing the two men following the lady, I was about to 
speak to (anrcbcn) them. 3. Finding half the class 
whispering, the teacher ordered them to stop. 4. It took 
about half a minute before they all stopped whispering. 

5. Why, I tell you, his only child is about fifteen years old. 

6. The teacher will soon begin taking you for a dunce if 
you don't stop making mistakes all the time. 

(c) 1. That is much too little ; it is only about half as 
big as I wished. 2. I ordered him to be ready to take 
the train at ten o'clock. 3. Instead of his being ready, 
it took about half an hour before he came. 4. Going 
walking yesterday evening, we heard a nightingale singing. 
5. Coming home late, the man found his only child playing 
before the fire. 6. The teacher told us to take pains and 
translate half a page without anybody's helping us. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

^riebridj ber ©rof e unb bie IDinbmuIjIe. 

203. gjcben bent (Sd^Ioffc grtebrid^^ be« ©rogcn iu "ipot«^ 
barn ftanb einc SLMnbntU^Ie, Don meldjer bic folgenbc ®cfti^i^te 
crgtt^ft njtrb. T^cx ^©efi^er ber 3J?a^(e mollte fie nid^t t)er^ 
faufen. !t)er JlCnlg, ber fie ^ern faufen wottte, Iteg ben 
50?ilHer fommen, unb fagte : ^©a^ fo(t benn ba^V aSJenn bu 
mir bie 9)tul)te, bie bort oben fte^t, nid^t Derfaufft, fo werbe 
id) fie bir einfadi ne^men." 

„933enn Sie ba« tun/' antwortete ber 9KUKer, „fo wenbe ic^ 
mid) an ba^ Berliner ©eri^t. SBer \6)k6)t bel)anbe(t xoxxh, 
lann bort imnter Oered^tigfeit finben." 2)iefe 3lntn)ort gefief 
bem Sbnig fo fe^r, bag er bent SOJiitter feine ffiinbntUI)Ie lieg. 
Unb neben bem @cl|toffe in ^ot^bant ift fie nod^ ^eute ju fe^en. 

Syntax. 

204. The Passive Voice. — German uses the passive 
voice in several ways not common in English. The 
passive auxiliary is toetben, not fein, and the agent is 
usually introduced by t}im, by. 

(1) The personal passive corresponds to the English. 

Iioas hit by a ball, ^(^ tourbe Hon einem ISaUe getroffcn. 

Do you know the place where the treasure of the house was con- 
cealed by your husband f ^ennft bu ben Drt, an bem ber Sc^a^ bei^ 
^mtfei^ Hon beinem (^^fitxi einft Herborgen toarb ? — @ubermann. 

Note. — Grermans are very fond of using man with the active where 
English often has the passive. This is especially true of verbs that 
take the dative. 
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IS told. 3Ban (agtf mlr. 

was helped. Wlan ^If ttir. 

true §he was called only tittle Mariette. 

I nornite [u jmar nur bit tkitu Wariette.— ^^ifoUt. 
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(2) The impersonal passive is very common in Ger- 
man. It cannot be translated literally into English, 
but must be rendered like man with the active. & is 
omitted in the inverted or transposed order. 

JTiere^s a dance to-night 

Qt9 toirb l^eHte abettb getatt^t, or petite abettb loirb ^ttan^t 

What time do you dine f Vim ttiiebiel Vi\^x ttiirb SH SRUtag gegeffett ? 

They were playing out there, 

^9 tourbe ba braH^eti geffitelt, or ^a broufieti ttiHrbe geftrtett. 

An answer ia requested {r.s.v.p.^ r^pondez sUl yous plait). 
Um Snhoott toirb gebetett (U.^.to.g.). 
You canH have anything charged (chalked up) here, 
Sttgelreibet toirb ^ier tt^t -^aumbac]^. 

Note, — The English passive infinitive after to he is translated into 
German by the active. 

This house is for sale (to he sold), ^ied ^an§ ift ^it berfmtfett. 
She was nowhere to he seen. @ie toar ttirgettbi^ ^u fe^ett. 
They looked everywhere ; the helt was not to he found, 
ftberaU tourbe gefuii^t; bad ^opptl toar tttii^t aufauftttbett. 

-Sllbenbruc^* 

Notes. 

205. Historical Note. — Frederick the Great (reigned 1740-1786) 
is the most popular of all the Prussian kings. As a youth he was 
abused by his crusty old father, who had no sympathy with the 
poetic, musical boy. As king, Frederick not only developed the 
army and won battles, but patronized music and literature as well. 
In the later years of his life, after his wars were over, he was affec- 
tionately called f^'S^tx aitt ^vii^/* a name which still clings to him 
throughout Germany. He traveled over Prussia, helping trade 
and industry and seeing that justice was carried out in the courts 
he had established. He called himself the first servant of the 
state and is said to have remarked in regard to the courts : '^ The 
rich have the means to defend themselves; the poor have only 
me." Such was ,,ber groge ^onig/' who did more for Prussia than 
any of his predecessors. 
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206. English to he is variously rendered in German owing 
to German's being more exact than .English. The common- 
est German renderings of to he are (1) in cases of feeling 
and healthy and (2) in indicating place where. 

(1) When to he applies to health German uses fld^ befinbett 
or t^ gel^t with the dative. To say / am cold, meaning 
/ feel cold, German uses t^ ift with the dative : @d ift tnir 
lalt. Never say, Q6) bin fait. In the transposed or in- 
verted order ed is omitted in this latter construction, but 
not in the expression c6 gc^t. 

lam very well 9^r ge1|f i^ fe^r gnt ^d^ beftnbe mti^ fe^r too^l. 
He is (feels) cold; are you warm f 3^m ift fait ; ift St^en ttiorm ? 
How is her ladyship f SBic ge^t t^ bem %t<mU\n ? — grct)tag. 
8o Agathon was happy beyond all his hopes. 
^gatl^on befanb fiii^ a(fo iiber atte feitte ^offnung gfiicflii^. 

— Slelanb. 

(2) In indicating position (place where) German is much 
more exact than English. Wherever in English a form of 
to he is used to denote position, and could be replaced by 
a more specific word, it is always best to use the specific 
word in German. 

The lamp is on the table, ^ie fiampt ftc^t auf bcm Xif i^e. 

His residence was in the suburbs. 

©cine SSo^nung fag in bcr !$orftabt. — Sllbcnbruc^. 

There was nothing bad in the letter. 

Q& ijtanh nii^td (Bd^Ud^M iu bent S3rief.— X^oma. 

jVb«e. — Two other common translations of to be are angc^cn with 
the accusative, and foflen. 

How much is that f Sletjlcl foftct bag ? 

What are my eyes to you f 

3Ba« ge^cn blc^ mclne 2lugen an?— <Storm. 

207. English it, when translated into German, must take 
the gender of the noun to which it refers. 
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My watch is fast ; I must set it. 

SReitte U^r ge^t nor ; ti^ mug fie fteUett* 

So she awaited the evening. It came^ hut Mirtl did not, 

®o enoattete fte beu ^bettb. @? !am, abcr S^rtl font itiii^t. 

— 9iofcflger. 

Note. — When a German neuter noun naming a person is referred 
to by a pronoun, the pronoun is usually neuter, though the logical 
gender often prevails. Note below tvelc^ed (neuter, to agree with bad 
Jrfiulcln) l^ren (her, to agree with the logical gender). 

What a pretty girl ! Did you notice her f 
2Set(^ Pbft^ee aWfibrfjen! $aben @ie eg bemcrft? 
Are you the lady who sent her secretary to me f 
@lnb @lc ba« grSuIcln, tt)clc^c« i^ren @(^relbcr ju mlr gcfc^idtt l^at? 

— gre^tag. 

208. English to^o is both relative and interrogative. As 
a relative it is translated in German by bet or toelcl^et; as 
an interrogative by luet^ The indefinite compound relative 
(lie) who is also tiict* German never omits the relative. 

}\lio is that ? 9Ber tft bcntt bad ? 

That is the gentleman ivho lives neoU door. 

^a§ tft ber .^err, bet (or toeli^er, never wer) ttebenatt ttio^ttt* 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

9Ber D^reu t^at, ju ^8ren, ber ^Sre!— Slbet, '^att 11, 15* 

209. English tvhich corresponds exactly to German tOtUf 
in being both relative and interrogative. But the English 
relative ivhich may also be rendered in German by the 
relative bet, as well as by tiie(d|er* German never omits the 
relative. 

Which man is that f SSeli^er SWonn ift bai^ ? 
Is this the book (which) you wanted f 

3ft btei^ bai^ S3u4 bai^ (or toe^eS) Ste toiinffi^tett ? 

There are crimes over which no grass will groio. 

^» gtbt Untaitn, iiber mitlit fetn &va9 toac^ft. — ^thhtl 

210. English what is usually German Uiaid, both for the 
interrogative and the indefinite compound relative (what^ 
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that which). But when what modifies a noun, German must 
use atUSi. WJiat kind of is toa^ ftit (ein). 

What's the matter t SBaS ift ben* Ip8 ? 

What booka are these f aSeld|e Bfi^CT fmb bad ? (§ 211, 8, b, Nol«.) 

What kind of books are these f 9BaS fttr Sadfcr jinb bod ? 

Man is what he eats. ^erVItnf^ if^ wader i|t.— geuerbai^. 

211. English titat is either a conjunction or a pronoun, 
relative or demonstrative. 

(1) As a conjunction, tItat is always German bofe (with g), 
and is followed by the transposed order. 

I tell you that it isiiH true. 34 i'V *", ^'f! cS ttci^t vakr i^. 

That you have the rose, you notice only by the thorn. 

ta^ bn bic 9)»ft ^nft, bad ntrtft bH hut am ^»tn. — 9t u il e n. 
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(2) As a relative, tJiat is the German relative ber (or 
toeld^er)* German never omits the relative. 

JTiat isnH the hook (that) I ordered. 

^ad ifi ttii^t bad f8u^, bad (or melil^ed) ti^ bef^eOt Ijabe. 

He had taken to the city fish that that gentlewoman had ordered. 

(&t Ifatte gftfil^e in bie ®tabt gebrail^t, bie jeue botttelfiite t>amt 
befteOtliatte. — $e^fe. 

Note. — When referring to neuters like aUt^, ntd^t9, titoa9, and 
80 on, the relative that or which is toad. 

That is all that I have. ^a9 tfl aUt9, toa^ td^ l^abe. 

Fou are right ; stick to that which is natural and that or^ can take 
hold of. !2)u ^afi xt6)i ; ^a(te bic^ an ba9; n)a9 natiirlid^ tft unb Xoql^ 
man grelfen !ann. — $ I U e rn. 

(3) As a demonstrative, that (those) is the German demon- 
strative ber or jener. 

(a) !j)er is also often used for the personal pronoun he, 

she, it, 

• 

ITiere is the man that did it. 

^a ift ber ^ann, ber (relative) ed fitian ^at 

There is the man ; he {that one) did it. 

^a ift ber 9Rann ; ber (demonstrative) Ijat ed getan* 

Let that one never he chosen hy you, that has never heen his own 

friend, ^er (demon.) merbe nte tfon btr eriefen, ber (rel.) nte fcin 
eigener gftennb gemefen. — 2 e f f t n g. 

(6) When that points a contrast with this or indicates 
something definitely remote, German uses jetier. 

This hook is easy, that one hard. 

^ied f8ni^ tft Uxis^t, jened fc^mer. 

Who will bring hack the beautiful days, those days of first love f 

^er bringt bie fc^i^nen ^age^ jene ^age ber erften £tebe, snr&cf ? 

— ©oct^e. 

Note. — With jeln, ba^ is used indeclinably, referring to either 
singular or plural nouns. 

What men are those f SBcld^c 9}i(inner fmb benn bad? 

Those are heaven'' s terrible judgments. 

2)a« jtnb be« $immcte f urci^tbare ©erid^te. — @ d^ I H e r» 
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Exercises. 

212. (a) 1. Make a table, with illustrations, of all the 
uses of ber, bte, ba^. 2. Of all the equivalents for Eng- 
lish that; for which. 3. Write sentences illustrating the 
use of the German for our English indefinite compound 
relative (who, he who; what, that which), 

(b) 1. Explain all the ba^'s in Da^ tft ba^ Sdnd), ba^ tc^ 
ta«, and SDa^ ift ba« SSni) ; ba^ ta^ id^. 2. What word 
order follows the relatives ? Give examples. 3. Trans- 
late : Those are the books I lost, and Those were the only ones 
he had. 4. Contrast the German and English uses of the 
passive. 

(c) Conversational Idioms, Memorize: 1. SBte gel^t e^ 

3f^ncn? ®e^r gut; \S) befinbe tntd^ fe^r tuo^f. 2. SBa^ 
ge^t ba« @te an? 3. SBieDtet foftet ber $ut? gr ift gu 
Ilein- 4. ^ft 3^nen fatt? 3Kir ift furc^tbar it)arm. 
5. Ocftcrn abenb iDurbe gefungen unb gefpieft. 6. !j)a^ 
finb bie 0affen, tuo am fleigigften gelemt it)irb. 

213. (a) 1. He asked her how she was, and she replied : 
What's that to you? 2. Those sentences were written 
by that little boy. 3. Those are the girls who believe 
everything I tell them. 4. I do not know who wrote 
this sentence, but I know a pupil who can correct it. 
5. It is said that those are the largest birds that have ever 
been caught alive. 6. I was told that those were the 
rooms where they danced (§ 204, 2). 

(6) 1. I do not know whether those are my books ; what 
is it to you ? 2. How much is that picture which is on 
the wall, and this one which is on the table ? 3. What 
is the matter? Are you cold? 4. He said that those 
were the best translations that had been made by this class. 
5. When do you sup, and do you ever dance (§ 204, 2) after 
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supper ? 6. They looked for my hat everywhere, but it 
was nowhere to be found. 

(c) Frederick the Cheat. — 1. Frederick the Great lived 
mostly in Potsdam, a city which is on the Havel, west of 
Berlin. 2. There was built for him there a beautiful 
castle, which was called "Sans Souci," by the king. 
3. Frederick was often to be seen in Potsdam, when he 
went walking with his dogs. 4. He was so simple and 
friendly that he was called " the old Fritz '' by the people. 
5. Those were the qualities that made him popular among 
the Germans. 6. When he died, his death was lamented 
by all Germany. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ADJECTIVES. 

^riebric^ ber ©rof e unb IDaft^tngton. 

214. griebrid^ ber ©ro^c bctuunberte ®eorge SBaf^inflton 
fe^r. Seiner SfZeinung nad^ ftanb ©af^mgton an ber @pifee 
alter (generate feine^ 3^**^^*^^^- 3^ ^^^^ griebrtd^ t)on 
©af^ington ^5rte, befto ^b^er ftettte er i^n. 2lber bie @ng* 
lanber lonnte er Uber^aupt nic^t leiben, benn af^ Snnbe6* 
genoffen fatten fie i^n einmal im (Stid^ getaffen nnb in bie 
grci^te aSertegen^eit gebrad^t. 

!iDe^^atb intereffierte er fid^ befonber^ fur ben Srieg gn^ifd^en 
ben Slnterifanern unb ben ©nglanbern. Qijvx erfd^ienen 
©af^ington^ Sftmpfe bei 2^renton tjon ber grb^ten ©ebeut* 
ung, unb er nannte fie „ben gtanjenbften ??etbgug be^ 3^a^r* 
^unbert^." 3lf^ ©af^ington bie gngtiinber fd^tug, ^at grieb* 
rid^ feine Srieg^funft auf^ ^bd^fte getobt unb fpttter ^at er 
aSBaf^ington ein @d^it)ert gefd^enft, ba^ bie ^^nfd^rift trug : 
„2)er aftefte ©eneral bem beften.'' 

Syntax. 

215. The Use of Adjectives. — German adjectives differ 
from English in their (1) inflection^ (2) capitalization^ 
(3) comparison^ and (4) use* 

216. Predicate adjectives are unin fleeted. As modi- 
fiers^ adjectives take a weak ending when preceded by 
an inflected form of a „ber" word or of an rrein'' word. 
When not so preceded they take a strong ending. 

167 
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The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. 

^er (»t\\t ifi mimg, ahtt bad gfletfi^ \fi fd^toail^. 

— ©Ibcr, aKatt. 26, 41. 
A noble man attracts noble men. 

(Sin Mtv anenf d^ ^ittii eble a^ettf c^ett an. — @ o e t () e. 

Shared joy is doubled joy, shared sorrow is halved son'ow. 

(Btitiitt Sfrenbe ift hopptlit ^ttutt, getetlter ^c^mera tft Ifafber 

Sil^iiieta* — Xlebge. 

217. German adjectives are written with a capital 
when they are used as nouns. After ettoai^ and nid^ti^ 
adjectives are also written with a capital, except atibered, 
ehe. But in cases where English would use one after 
the adjective — the new one^ a good one — German uses 
simply an adjective written with a small letter. 

This is the best one. ^\t» ift baiS befte. 

I hear nothing good of him, Z^ \ftxt mil^td &nit^ bOtt !l)llt. 

The new in it isn't good and the good isnH new, 

^aiS 9{ette baran ift ntc^t ^vAf ttnb baiS (^vttt baran ift nid^t neu. 

He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. 

(£r (ftgt fetne ^onnt anffielieit ilber bte S^dfen nnb ilber bte &uttn, 
itiib Iftgt regnen ilber ^erec^te nnb Ungereil^te. — ^ t b e (, iDt a 1 1. 5, 45. 

218. German comparatives and superlatives correspond 
to English, except the adverbial superlative with am, 
the absolute superlative with auf, and the comparison 
of long words. 

(1) German adjectives may be used as adverbs 
except in the superlative, where the adverb has the 
form am — en; am beften, am Uebften. This adverbial 
form is used for a predicate adjective, singular or 
plural. 

The strong man is mightiest alone. 

Sev Sta?!e ift am mftd|tigftett attein. — @ (^ i U e r. 
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It is noble to distress no one, nobler always to practise charity, but 
noblest to love even enemies, 

(Sbel \\i'», memanb htMhen, ebler i^'», im ^of^itnu fteti^ fic^ ftben, 
bod^ ant ebelften, anil^ fjfetnbe Hebem — Berber. 

And the oldest one, whom he had always loved most, hung on his 

lips. Unb ber ftltefte^ ben er immer ant nteiften geltebt, Ijing an fetnen 

(2) The absolute superlative auf^ — *e, auf^ befte, auf^ 
^iJd^fte, is always adverbial and means m the -est 
possible way. 

He gave you the highest possible praise, (St lohtt ^ie anf^ Ifdc^ftc. 
They leaped about and caroused afid sang their very best. 

®te f^rangen fret nnb Ifielten ^c^ntam^, unb fangen auf bad befte. 

— U^Ianb. 

(3) Long words are regularly compared in German. 
Never use me^r and meift to form the comparative and 
superlative. 3Ke^r is used only for rather when two 
adjectives are being compared with each other; tneift 
for mostly in the sense of usually. 

She has the most wonderful voice ! 

^ie \i^at bte tonnberboUfte ^timnte ! 

He could easily take me for more {rather) vain than virtuous. 

Chr lonnte ntic^ letil^t filr nte^r ettel aid tugenb^aft ^alten. 

219. The principal cases where the use of Q-erman 
adjectives differs from English are with personal pro- 
nouns, and in a few special expressions. 

(1) The use (usually substantive) of an adjective 
after a personal pronoun is much commoner in German 
than in English. German usage is far from uniform, 
but an adjective following a personal pronoun is gen- 
erally strong in the nominative singular and accusative 
plural, weak in the other cases. 
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You lucky dog! ^it (^IMli^tv I (man), &\htU\^tl (^woman). 

Woe to me most wretched ! SSt^t mtr ^rmften ! 

I see you both, ^(^ fe^e 8te betbe* 

We Germans fear God, nothing else in the world. 

Wiv ^ctttfil^eit fiirc^ten &ott, f onft ntc^td in betr ^tit —^i^maxd. 

(2) There are several cases where an English ad- 
jective must be rendered in German by a paraphrase. 
The commonest of these is the case of fpttt, which is 
rarely used with [eitl except when e6 is the subject. 

It is late. (Sd ift fflftt. 
He is late. (Bt lommt ^p^t 
The train is twenty minutes late, 

^cr 3^0 ^oi 5tO(itt$tf| "SUlinnttn Serf^ahtng, or tft nm jtoattgig 
a)ltitttien nerf^citet. 

Your watch is fast (slow), ^t^tt tt^r ge^t Hor (natij)^ 
You'll be too late, ^tt lommft p f^ittt. — @ t o r m. 

Notes. 

220. Historical Note. — Frederick the Great was the greatest 
military genius of his age. He won Silesia (@d|Ieftcn) from 
Austria, thus carrying forward the expansion of Prussia, which 
his great-gi-andfather, the Great Elector, had begun by annexing 
Pomerania (^ommern). Austria tried to avenge herself and, in 
the Seven Years* War (1756-1763), — the French and Indian War 
in America, — Russia, Sweden, and France all. joined Austria 
against Prussia. But Frederick's genius saved the country in 
spite of the desertion of his one ally, England, and in 1772 he was 
strong enough to annex part of Poland. Great as Frederick was 
in war, he was, like the Great Elector, greater in peace. See 
§§ 188, 192, and 205. 

221. English to stand has two common German ren- 
derings. 

(1) Literally it is fte^ett (ftanb, geftanben, aux. I^aben). 

How long did you stand there ? SBic lattfie ^aft btt btt fieftattbeit ? 

They now stood right under the window. 

8te ftanben je^t gerabe uttter bem ^Jfenfter. — ^Kbenbruc^. 
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(2) For to stand, endure, suffer, German uses leibetl (litt, 
gctittctt, aux. ^abcn). 

IcanH stand him. ^^ fault i^it ttiil^t leibem ' 

Tf^e professor couldnH stand me, 

^er ^rofeffor Uuntt m\di ttiil^t leibeiu — X ^ o m a. 

222. English to put has various German equivalents, 
usually more specific than the English. Compare to he, 
206. 



(1) To put in an upright position is German ftcHctt (reg., 
aux. ^abcn). Use it whenever English could use stand in 
an active sense. 

He put (stood) the pitcher on the floor, 

(&t fteOte ben ^ntg auf ben S^oben* 

Put the light on the table. 

^tetitn (Bit ha» ftii^t anf ben ^ifil^. — <S t o r m. 

Note. — @tel(en is used for to put questions (gragen fletten, see 
§ 16, 2, &, Note b) and also for to set clocks or watclies. 

(2) To put in a reclining position is legen (reg., aux. ^abeii). 
Use it whenever English could use lay^ laid, laid for to put. 

Put the book on the desk. Segen ^!e bad ^ViiS) anf baiS $tt(t. 
Put every man'*s money in his sack''s mouth. 

Sege jegltc^em fetn ^elb 9\^tvi in feinen Bad, 

— SBibcI, 1 iWofe 44,1. 

(3) Less definite than ftetteti and legen is fe^en (reg., aux. 
I^abett). Use it whenever English could substitute to set for 
to put. 

He put his grip behind the door. 

(Sr fe«te fetne SRetfetaf c^e Winter bte ^ftr. 

Let us put Germany in the saddle^ so to speak. 

^e^en mir ^entfiJ^lanb^ fo $tt fagen, in ben ^attef.— 8t9mar (f. 

(4) German uses ftecfetl (reg., aux. I^aben) for to put (com- 
pare to stick) when the object of the verb is to be concealed 
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in or surrounded by the object of the preposition. Do not 
confuse ftecf en with ftcd^en, to prick, to sting. 

Put the sword in the sheath. 

^tecfen Ste ha^ ^il^toert in bte Sii^eilie. 

Hans put the key in his pocket. 

$attd ftecfte bett (B^l^tl in bte ^afil^e. — filter n. 

(5) German uses tuti (tat, getan, aux. I^abeti) in a loose 
sense for many uses of to put, especially with liquids. 

Please put in some more milk. 

S3ttte, ivin eie mH^ ttmvi» mWHb^ Ifinetit ! 

So put it {the bud) in a glass of water. 

®o ttt^ ei^tnetit^afferglai^*— geud^terdUben. 

223. English the is not always the definite article ber, Me, 
ha^^ With comparatives — the more, the merrier — the first 
th^ is German Je, the second be [to. 

The farther we went, the hotter it got. 
3e toetter totr ginjien, befto ^etger tourbe t§. 
The more the body is hidden, the more the soul is disclosed. 
3e me^r ber ^Htptt kier^iiat (ift), befto me^r ent^Hat ftc^ bte (Seele. 

— $Ri(]^tcr. 

Exercises. 

224. (a) 1. Make an outline table, showing the uses of 
adjectives treated in this chapter. 2. Illustrate each 
use by a German sentence. 3. Translate, He put it on 
the table, in as many ways as you can. 4. Explain in 
what position the object represented by e^ will be in each 
case. 

(b) 1. Classify according to your outline table the uses of 
adjectives in the last illustration in § 4, § 9, § 16, 1, § 23, 1, 
§ 29, 2, § 30, 1, Note, § 41, 1. 2. Also in § 85, 2, Note, 
§ 100, 4, Note, § 110, 1, § 111, 1, § 112, § 113, 1, § 119, 3. 
3. Also in § 120, 3, § 173, 1 and 2, § 211, 3, 6. 4. Memo- 
rize the last illustrations in § 216 and § 217. 
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(c) ConversationcU Idioms, Memorize: 1. ^d) tauu hit 

SHaben nid^t teiben, bie bie t^dnbe immer in bie §ofentafcf|en 
ftccfcn. 2. (5ie 'Snnfter, Sie fommen gu ^pdt 3. 3<d^ 
l^abe nid^td j^al^d)t^ (wrong) im ®a<je gcfe^en. 4. 3<e 
Ittngcr wir arbeiten, befto beffer iDcrben unfcre Slufgabcn. 
6. (Stetten ®ie bie 53fumen in eine SBafe, fe<jen ®ie bie SSafe 
auf ben SCif c^, unb tun ®ie etmad SBaffer ^inein ! 6. !J)a^ 
3D?(lbcf|en Uberfefet am beften, obmo^l fein ©ruber aufd fleigigfte 
arbeitet, 

225. (a) 1. The good do not always live the longest. 

2. I can't stand that man ; he always puts (§ 222, 3) his 
hat on (auf), before he leaves the house. 3. The longer 
we wait for him, the later we shall be. 4. Please put 
the little table where it will stand most firmly. 5. The 
teacher asked the boy to put on the table the letter which 
he had just put in his pocket. 6. This is the most 
beautiful place I ever saw; there can't be anything more 
wonderful. 

(b) 1. Hard work makes good pupils, or in other words, 
the harder one works, the better one learns. 2. We 
can't stand the coffee when they put hot milk in it. 

3. He stood there as if he didn't understand, although the 
teacher spoke most distinctly (§ 218, 2). 4. Please put 
your cane in the corner and [put] your things on this chair. 

5. The man put his satchel on the floor, opened it most 
carefully, took out something black, and put it in his pocket. 

6. You poor thing (winte for both boy and girl), you are late, 
and the best seats are already occupied. 

(c) The Great King, — 1. Frederick the Great stands at 
the head (®pitje) of Prussian rulers, the greatest Hohen- 
zoUern. 2. In his youth he had to stand all kinds of 
severity from his father. 3. But as king he showed 
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himself the most extraordinary general of his age. 4. He 
was always doing something good for his people (9SoIf). 
5. And of course (natUrtid^) the harder he worked for them, 
the more they honored and loved him. 6. In [the year] 
1912 the whole German people celebrated with great enthu- 
siasm the two hundredth birthday of the " Great King.'' 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
USE OF TENSES. 

©oetlje unb SdjtUer* 

226. g« lommt nur fcttcn t)or, ba^ bic beibeti griJ^ten 
IDid^ter cities 8anbe^ fo gut tniteinanber Ubcremftimmcn toie 
®oet^e unb (Sd^itter ee taten. !iDte J^r^unbfd^aft gipifd^cn 
ben beiben begann, nad^bcm ®cf|ifler fcf|on einigc ^txt in Qtna 
gclcbt ^atte. @tf Qai^xt tang (1794-1805) ^aben fie ailed, 
toad fie fd^rieben, gufammen befprod^en. 3Benn bcm einen 
ein flutcr ®ebanle etnfiel, fo teilte er i^n bem anbem mit. 

@o fetjten fie eine J^r^unbfcfiaft fort, in ber man leine 
gifcrfud^t bemerlt. (Sinmal l^at man ®oet^e gefragt, ob er 
nid^t gugebe, bag er griJger fei aid ©driller. ,Svin/' anU 
tt)ortete er, ,,anftatt ju fragen, iper ber grcigte ift, follte man 
®ott banfen, bag ed jiuei fo groge JDid^ter gibt.'' 

Syntax. 

227. The Use of Tenses. — In general the use of tenses 
in German corresponds to that in English. But there 
are several exceptions. 

(1) German has no progressive or emphatic forms. 
These are rendered by simple tenses. Never use a 
form of tun for the English emphatic do in do come and 
so on. See § 178, Note J. 

Do you like tea f Stittlett ®ie gertt %tt ? 
Yes^ I do, ^a, td^ tnttle Win gerit. 
He doesnH see the rocky reefs, 
(&t f d^ont tttil^t bte gfelf ettnffe. — $ e t n e. 

176 
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33. The Statui 



Whmar. — Note 



228. The (German present is used not only for the 
simple English present and for the progressive and 
emphatic forms of the English present, but also for the 
English future and with fi^ott for the English perfect. 
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(1) When the English future is used with an ad- 
verbial expression referring to the future, it is rendered 
in German by the present. German considers the 
adverb sufficient to indicate the tense. When the 
adverbial expression is omitted, the future is used. 
Avoid follcn and ipoflcn as future auxiliaries, except in 
the question Bhall we? toollett xoxx? See § 69, 3. 

I shall go to town, ^il^ merbe in bie ^tabt 0el|ett* 

This afternoon I shall go to town, 

$eitte nail^mittaQ gelye til^ in bie ^tabt. 

He will do that, Chr mirb bad tavL. 

He will do that to-morrow, ^a^ ttxi tx ntorgen. 

Only waity soon thou too shalt rest. 

SSarte nnr, balbe ml|eft bn anil^. — @ o e t ^ e. 

(2) The English perfect has two distinct meanings. 
When we say, / have been there^ the verbal action is 
ended. But when we say, / have been here two hours, 
the verbal action is still going on. For this English 
perfect denoting past verbal action continuing into the 
present, German uses the present with [d^on. 

How long have you studied German f 

^ie lange lemeu (treiben) ^te fc^on ^entfc^ ? 

He has been sick a long time. (Sv ift fc^on lan^t franl. 

For many days I have noticed it in silence. 

^il^ott bide ^age fe^ W^ fc^toetgenb an. — @ d| i H e r. 

Note. — Similarly for the English pluperfect denoting verbal 
action continuing into the past, German uses the past with fc^ott. 

How long had you studied German f 

2Bic lange rerntcn (trtebcn) @te fd|on ^Deulfd^? 

Hans Liefrink had been in the church since daybreak. 

$an« lOtcfrlnt tt)ar fc^on felt XageSanbriid) in bcr tlrd|c. — filler n. 

229. For the English past (imperfect, preterit), 
German uses the past or the perfect. 
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(1) The Q-erman past (imperfect) is the tense for 
connected narrative. It is the regular tense for all 
novels, stories, and histories. 

Once upon a time there was a man. (&^ toa? eittmal eitt Slllami* 
/ came^ saw, and conquered, ^df tam, fa^, ttttb flegte^ 

She stopped and trembled in every limb xoith fright. 

8ie Wth fte^en unb ^ttterte kior Sii^reif an atten ^Hebent. 

(2) The Q-erman perfect is the tense for stating facts 
or reporting particular, unconnected events. Usually 
where in English a form of the verb with "did is or can 
be used, German uses the perfect. 

This morning I bought two books. 

^ettte morgen f^aht i^ stoet S3iifi^e? gefauft. 

Did you see the airship f ^abett 8ie bai^ Suftffi^iff gefe^ett ? 

Whom did you drink to last f 

SBem ^aBt 3^^^ V^^ti^^ sttgetruttf ett ? — @erflacfcr. 

Note. — (a) As soon as an isolated fact or event becomes connected 
with other events so as to make a narrative, German uses the past 
instead of the perfect. If in the first example above, instead of re- 
porting a particular act, I were to narrate what I did this morning, 
I should use the past. This morning I got up early, went to town and 
bought two books, ^eutc morgen ftanb id} frii^ auf, ging in bie @tabt 
unb fauftc mtr jttjct ^iid^cr. 

(6) On the other hand, if in the midst of a narrative in the past 
tense a particular event is to be emphasized, it is put into the perfect. 
For example, in the above sentence if I wanted to add with emphasis. 
And then I dropped them in the mud, I should say, Unb bie l^aBe id^ 
bann in ben @cl^mu^ fatten laffen. 

Notes. 

230. Historical iVb^e. — Johann Wolf gang Goethe (1749-1832) 
was born twenty years after Ootthold Ephraim Lessing (1729- 
1781) and ten years before Friedrich Christoph Schiller (1759- 
1805). These three, especially the two friends Goethe and 
Schiller, are the lions of German literature, the best known, the 
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most admired, the oftenest quoted. Though Grerman literature 
reached its highest perfection in Goethe and Schiller, it by no 
means ended there. The following brief summary is meant only 
for reference. It contains the names and dates of Germany's lead- 
ing literary men since the time of Goethe and Schiller, especially 
those most often quoted in this book. 

With the new nineteenth century began the so-called Romantic 
School in German Literature. Its gi'eatest names are : the brothers 
August Wilhelm Schlegel (1767-1845) and Friedrich Schlegel 
(1772-1829), Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853), Heinrich von Kleist 
(1777-1811), Joseph von Eichendorff (1788-1857), and Heinrich 
Heine (1797-1856). The poets of the wars of liberation (bic 
©cfrctunggfrtcgc), Kdrner (1791-1813), Arndt (1769-1860), and 
Ruckert (1788-1860), were followed by Uhland (1787-1862), 
Kerner (1786-1862), Hauff (1802-1827), Moricke (1804-1875), 
Wilhelm MuUer (1794-1827), Hoffmann von Fallersleben (1798- 
1874), Geibel (1815-1884), and Scheffel (1826-1886). Baumbach 
(1841-1905) is best known in America for his 9Jiarcf)cn. Freytag 
(18i6-1895), Heyse (1830- ), Keller (1815-1890), and Storm 
(1817-1888) represent the nineteenth century in Story; Hebbel 
(1813-1863) and Wildenbruch (1845-1909) in the Drama; 
Hauptmann (1862- ) and Sudermann (1857- ), the so* 
called Naturalistic Movement. 

231. English to occur is usually tiorfommen or einfaOen. 

(1) 35or!ommen (!am Dor, Dorgefommen, aux. fein) is 

used in the sense of to happen, , 

That often occurs. %vl^ fommt ^ftttflg tio?. 

It wouldn't have occurred again. 

@i9 toftre nifi^t toiebe? kiotgef ommen* — lOiUencron. 

(2) Sinfatten (fiet tin, eingefatten, aux. fein) is used with 
the dative for to occur to some one. See § 41, 1, Note. 

It occurred to him that he ought to go. 

(&^ ift i^m eingefatten, bag e? ge^en fottte. 

It all only occurred to me on the way, 

Qt^ flel mix aUt^ eirft tttttertoegiS tin. — ^ e t) f e. 
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39. Goethe's "Garden House" at Weimar. — Hers the poel often 
withdrew from his city house, to worli in quiet surroundings. 

232. English to agree has two German equivalents. 

(1) To agree with somebody ia abereinftimmen (reg. sep., 
auK. fjoben), tnlt. 

I agree with you perfectly. 

^tf ^nttnc mil ^fpneii unaiDiittneii flbcrein. 

JTieir witness ((es(imonp) agreed not together. 

34r3eugiiie^inni»nifl|tBIiei:ein. — Stbtl, anarcue 14, 5S. 

(2) To agree to something in the sense of admit Ir jugebeit 
(nob jU, jUflegeben, aus. ^oben) with a direct object. 

res, I agree to that {admit U). ^a, >a8 gcbt ii^ jn. 

I agree that you ai-e a better newspaper man. 

3^ S'^e jn, iafi @te eJn tiefferer3*nniiUft finb. — grt^tag. 
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233. English to continiie has two common German ren- 
derings. 

(1) When used intransitively or with an infinitive, to 
continue is fortfa^ren (fu^r fort, fortgefal&ren, aux. ^aben). 
See § 180, 2. 

She continued to cry. ®ie fti^? fort ^n toeitteit* 

^*Now that was noteworthy,^^ he continued. 

„9tnn towt ha9 merhottrbig/' fttlfr er fort* — ^tlbenbrud). 

(2) When used with an object, to continue is usually fort* 
fefeeti (reg. Sep., aux. I^aben). 

He continued his work. Qt fe^te feltte %xhtxi fort. 

The ship continues on its way with oars. 

^ai^ 8d|tff f e^t f einen 2Beg mit Slubern f ott* — B t e I a n b* 

234. English well has three common German renderings. 

(1) As an adverb modifying a verb, well is (jut. 

You did that well. ^a& Ifaben 6ie gut gcmaii^t. 

That was well given. Xa^ tuar gut gegeben. — J? r c t) t a g. 

(2) As an adverbial interjection, tvell is nun. It comes 
first in the sentence and is set off by a comma. 

Well, xohaVs up f %tttt, tuaS gibt^fli? 

So ! Well, good-by, Mr. Landlord ! 

3tt f ! Wtttt, abieu, $err 9Birt ! — i' e H t n g. 

Note. — When not set off by a comma, nun means now, the same 
as ict^t. 

Now everything must change. 

9^un mu6 fid^ allcS, attc« trcnbcn. — U^Ianb. 

(3) As predicate adjective referring to health, well is Ger- 
man UJO^I. See § 88, Note, and § 206, 1. 

Now I am well again. 3^e^t bin tii^ (ifit mir) toteber ti>ol|(. 

But are you xoell, father ? 

9Ber ift @uf^ auf^ mlji, $ater ? - <S d) i H e r. 
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Exercises. 

235. (a) 1. Make an outline table showing the cases 
where the use of tenses in German differs from the English 
use. 2. Illustrate each use in your table by a sentence. 
3. What is the difference between ^^c^ treibe fc^on Jtoei 
Qai)xt !iDeutfc^, and Qd) ^abe fc^on giuei Qa\)xt T)tnt^i) gc* 
trieben. 

(b) 1. Classify according to your table the use of tenses 
in the last examples in § 5, § 6, 1, § 15, 1, a, § 29, 3, § 62, 
§ 68, 1, § 73, 2, § 98, 2. 2. Also in the last examples in 
§ 111, 2, § 147, 3, § 157, 3, § 167, 2, § 185, 1, b. 3. Find 
in § 231, 2 an example of § 185, 1, b. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize : 1. SBie fatlfle tret* 

ben @ie fc^on T)tnt\i)? 2. !j)a6 gebe ic^ ju, aber H ift 
tnir noc^ nte etngefatten. 3. yinn, fa^ren @ie fort! 
I)a^ roar fe^r gut iiberfefet. 4. g^ ftel tnir nic^t etn, 
bafe ba^ ^ier Dorfotninen fCnnte. 5. aStr finb fc^on lange 
l^ter, unb e6 gefdttt un6 fe^r gut, aber morgen tniiffen tt)ir 
unfere 9tetfe fortfe^en. 6. 9?un, geben ®te ju, ba§ bad 
nic^t Dorfommen fodte? 

236. (a) 1. Well, how are you to-day ? Did you continue 
to sleep well ? 2. No, I must agree that I'm not very 
well, though I have been at home three weeks. 3. We 
don't agree with you that you should continue your work 
here. 4. It did not occur to him to agree, so they con- 
tinued quarreling. 5. How long have you been in Ger- 
many, and how do you like it ? 6. We have been here 
two months, and we agree with you that it is a beautiful 
country. 

(6) 1. We shall continue our work to-morrow as if noth- 
ing disagreeable had occurred. 2. It only (§ 185, 1, b) 
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occurred to me yesterday how long I have been here. 

3. If you agree with us that we have been here long 
enough, we shall con- 
tinue our journey day 
after to-morrow, 

4. Well, you read that 
page so well, please 
continue reading. 

5. Yes, I agree that it 
often occurs that he is 
too late. 6. Well, I 
have studied German 
for twenty years ; when 
do yon think I shall 
know it ? 

(c) 77(6 German Claa- 
aics. — 1. It does not 
often occur that a people 
knows its classicB as 
well as the Germans. 
2. On the German 
stage, as in the Ger- 
man schools, we con- 
stantly hear the works 
of Goethe and Schiller. 3. It never occurs to the Ger- 
mans to bring up their children without teaching them 
the classics. 4. Even if we do not agree with the 
Germans, we must agree that th^^ have very good schools. 
5. That has been for years a well-known fact. 6. And 
Germany will continue to have good schools as long as it 
continues this work. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 
REVIEW. 

237. The particle hoif, besides its regular adversative 
meaning of after aU, yet, has other uses. But in all of them 
there is an adversative idea. 

(1) In giving an affirmative answer to a negative question 
or statement, German uses bod^ for yes, instead of ja* It 
contains a suggestion of contradiction, Oh, yes, but — . 

Can't you see f— Oh, yes, lean. ^Bntten 8te ttiii^t fe^en ?— ^Ol^. 

/ donH think heHl come, — Oh, yes, he will. 

^df glottie nidfi, bag er fommt — ^oii^* 

Tou wouldnH have recognized your father again, would you? — Oh, 
yes, I would, ^n ^fttteft beiuen ^attx mdfi toiebe? txfannt ? — ^oil^. 

— ©c^iUer. 

(2) ^oi) may be used to add emphasis to a sentence. It 
is then unaccented, and may be translated in many ways. 

Do come in ! ^ommett 8ie boii^ ^ereht ! 
Well, iVs fine that you are coming ! 

%a^ tft bofi^ vittif bag 6te fommeit. 

Do calm yourself, ^eni^ige bid^ bofi^ ! — SSllbcnbrut^. 

Note, — The English repetition of the auxiliary — isnHitf donH 
they f has he f and so on — is rendered in German by nic^t or nid^t 
IDal^r for the negative, by boc^ for the affirmative. 

IVs warm, isn't it f (g8 tfl iDamt, nld^t? (or ntd^t tt)a^r?) 
It isn't warm, is it f C^9 ifl bod^ nid^t IDarm ? 
You aren't going to start out again to-day, are youf 
@le werben l^cute bo(^ nld^t iDlcber aufbret^cn? — Seffitig^ 
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Exercises. 

238. (a) 1. Explain and illustrate with sentences the 
chief differences between the use of the passive in German 
and English. 2. Explain, with examples, the uses of 
the German equivalents for that, well, who, to put, which, 

3. In what respects does the use of adjectives in German 
differ from English use ? Illustrate with sentences. 

(b) 1. What is the difference between auf^ befte and am 
beften? 2. What English tenses may be represented by 
the German present? 3. Ilhistrate each use with a sen- 
tence. 4. Explain fully, with illustrations, the difference 
between the use of the German past (imperfect, preterit) 
and perfect tenses. 

(c) Conversatiomil Idioms. Mfinorizc : 1. T*a^ ^di er 

tt)ol|t noc^ nic^t iiberfefet. — Doc^. 2. 2ic tPoHen boc^ nic^t 
jugeben, ba§ ®ie i^n nic^tjciben fbnncn? 3. 93Sa^ fiillt 
-3^nen ein (§ 41, 1, Note)? J^al^ren Sie boc^ fort ju lefen! 

4. ®ie ®Iii(f lic^er ! ©cftern abenb tpurbe getanjt, unb ®te 
fameti nic^t gu f^)(it. 5. "^a^ ^e^t il)n boc^ nic^t^ an. 
6. ©teden (Sie e^ bod) in bic !Jafd)e; t^ foftet tocnig, nid^t 
(toa^r)? 

239. (a) 1. They don't agree with each other yet, do 
they? — Oh, yes. 2. Oh, don't put any sugar in my tea; 
I can't stand anything (not anything = ?) sweet. 3. After 
he had put his hat on a chair, it occurred to him that he 
should leave it outside. 4. You'll be late, and you know 
there's going to be a dance to-night (§ 204, 2). 5. We 
like it so well here that we shall not continue our journey 
till (§ 186, 1, 6) next week. 6. She continued looking 
for her hat, but it was nowhere to be found. 

(h) 1. I asked her how much the watch was, and she told 
me it was a hundred marks. 2. I asked her to set it, and 
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said, " I will put it in my pocket." 3. Whioh watch is the 
Olio that you put on the table ? 4. You aren't going to 
town with that man, are you? — Why, yes. 5. They are 
going to sing this evening (§ 204, 2) ; I know I shall be late, 
but my other glove is nowhere to be found. (>. Those are 
the girls who didn't know the difference between this sen- 
tence and that one. 

(c) 1. When T asked how much the hat was, T was told 
it was not to be sold. 2. They couldn't agree with each 
other which suit looked (au^fel)en) the best. 3. In school 
they were singing, outside they were playing; nowhere was 
a quiet place to be found. 4. Well, shall we look at 
something else ? Those are the cheapest things over there. 
5. I can't stand this store ; I've been standing here since 
quarter to three; 1 shall be late home. 6. Well, if it 
takes so long, why don't you take something expensive 
and piit it in your pocket ? Then they'll wait on you I 
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Beet^ocen un^ (BoetE^e. 

240. Sffitt^renb ©oet^e etnifle 3^'* '" ®'f" oerlirai^te, ging 
er eineS lageS mit Seel^ooeit fpajteten. SSir fieren oon 
Seet^oBen felbft, mie ein> 
mal bit flonje (oiferlicfte 
gamilie baljereelommen 
ipfire, a\€ bte beiben bucd) 
ben ^arf ginfien. ©oflleit^, 
fc^reibt bet ffnmponift, ^abe 
Soct^e ben §ut abgenom> 
men unb fet ou8 bem 9Bege 
fleganflen. 

(£r fetbft aber, ber bte 
ffioiferlit^en §of)etten fc[)on 
frHl)ec gefel)en ^Jitte, \}abt 
bra $ut He iiber bie O^ren 
fjeruntergejogen, bie §anbe 
in bie laji^en gefteift, unb 
fei an ben giirfttirfilelten 
Dorbeigegangen. X)a ^abt 
t^m @rif)erjog 9?ubolf fdder* 
Seet^ouen mollte ©oef^e 
■flen jurildgetreten mar. 




41. Luowio 



jenb ben ©ut obgenomnten. 

ni(^t uerjei^en, bog er uor ben 

pffflnige," fogte er, „IBnnen litet unb ei)ren Berfet^en, ober 

groge SHdnner ivie un^ fbnnen fte nidjt moc^en.'' 
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Syntax. 

241. The Oerman Snbjnnctive. — In general, the sub- 
junctive is the mode of poasibilitt/ and uncertainty, 
while the indicative denotes reality and certainty. 
The German subjunctive may be divided into two chief 
classes: (1) the indirect discourse (or dependent) sub- 
junctive^ and (2) the unreal (or contrary to fact) sub- 
junctive. The latter is treated in the next chapter. 

The border line between indicative and subjunctive 
is often so uncertain that either use is correct. But 
there is always a difference in meaning^ which should 
be thoroughly understood. 

242. The indirect discourse (or dependent) subjunc- 
tive is used in subordinate clauses after verbs of telling^ 
thinking^ saying^ and the like. Of course such reported 
statements cannot be so real or certain as the original ; 
hence the subjunctive. 

/ thought that I had the right hook, 

^a^ bai^te, bag ii^ bad tillage S3ttf^ i^l^t. 

Qrandmother says you are a wise man. 

@?ogmittteir f agt^ bn f eift eiu toeif er ^ann. — ^auptmann. 

243. In indirect discourse English changes the present 
tense to past^ if the verb of the main clause is past. 
German may do the same, but usually it does not ; in- 
stead it keeps the tense of the direct discourse. To 
determine what tense a German would use, ask your- 
self, " what were the speaker's exact words ? " 

He said, ''lam ilV (&t fagte: ,;3iii bin fraitl." 
He said that he was ill. (&x fagte^ bag er fratti fei» 

She said, '' Ihave a neio hatJ*^ 

@ie fagte : ,^^ ^abe eineu ntntn ^vt." 
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She aaid that she had a new hat. 

®ie fngte, bit| fie eintn neuen $ul |abt. 

He a»ked one of the 6j«nnders if it vnm the hiidy nf ki» friend. 

St fcagte cinen btr llMftc^eitkeu, »i tS bet SitJftt feittel )$r»nbc^ 

fti. — ©^tltrr. 

244. The indicative ia ««cd when the speaker wishes 
to emphasize his belief in the truth of what he reports. 
He said that he didn't do it. (Er fagtc, bag n eS nii^t getan Ifot. 
I told that J tea* riding on a narrow Alpine path. 
34 ttiiftUt, big i^ axf titxm fi^ntalen ai)ieKfifab ritt. 




245. UhloTic€d Note. 
— I,udwig yan Beetho- 
ven (1770-1827) marks 
a turiiiDg point in the 
history of instrumental 
music. He is best known 
for his Hymphoniea, 
though he coiiipoaed 
over two hundred songa. 
During hia lifetime he 
was admired chiefly for 
Ilia improvisations. 

Germany has always 
beeu famous for its 
music. Its best-known 
composera are Bach 
(16BO-1750), who com- 
po.'ied especially for the 
organ; Htindel (1S8&- 
1759) and Haydn (1732- 
1809), famous for their 
oratorios; Mozart 
(1756-17B1), active in 
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all fields; von Weber (1786-1826), best known for his operas; 
Schubert (1797-1828), the most poetic of all musicians, renowned 
for his songs; Mendelssohn (1809-1847), a romantic creator of 
symphonies and songs; Schumann (1810-1856), writer of songs, 
ballads, and symphonies; the famous pianist, Liszt (1811-1886); 
and last and greatest, Liszt's son-in-law, Richard Wagner (1813- 
1883), who perfected the music-drama. 

246. English to pass is variously rendered in German. 

(1) In the sense of to hand to, it is retd)en (reg., aux. 
^ben), not to be confused with ried)en, to smell. 

Will you please pass the bread f 
SBottett 8te mtr^ bitte, bai^ l^rot retii^ett ? 

Without asking further for permission he passed the glass to him, 
too. O^ne toetter urn (^tlanhni^ 5U fragen^ retii^te er auii^ if^m bai9 

OJltti^. — SSllbcnbrud^. 

(2) As a neuter verb, in speaking of time — as, the time 
passes — to pass is Dcrge^en (ijerging, Dergangen, aux. fcin). 

The time passes slowly, ^te 3^^* tfttqtf^t lanfu^am* 

The night has now passed, ^ie 9lad^t ift tttttt Oergangett* — 31 r n b t. 

(3) As an active verb, in speaking of time — as, he passed 
the time — to pass is usually t)ert)rtngcn (t)erbrad)te, t)erbrac^t, 
aux. ^aben). 

How shall toe pass the time? Wtt tftxWin^tn tuir bie 3^^^ ^ 

He looked for a protecting tree, to pass the night there. 

@r fnii^te etnett fii^ii^enbctt ^anm, bte 9^afi^t bort §u berbrtngeu* 

— ©crftdcfcr. 

(4) In the sense of to go by, to pass is usually an ettt)a^ 
(dative) Dorbeigc^cn (ging Dorbei, Dorbeigegangen, aux. fein). 
23orbei (Doruber) here means past, and is used with different 
verbs of action, walk, ride, drive. English uses to pass for 
all these meanings ; German must be more specific and use 
ge^en, reiten, or fal&ren, according as the subject walks, 
rides, or drives. Compare § 206, 2 and § 222. 
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Yesterday we passed your house (^on foot, on horseback, in a car- 
riage). ®tftttn flnb toi? on 34?em ^anfe oorieigegattgett, t^otbeige^ 
titttUf t»or(eigefal|ren. 

He shook hands with everybody who passed him. 

(Sr \dfiktttUt iebem bie ^aitb^ be? an i^m tiorbeilam* -- X ^ o m a* 

He looks past others. 

%n anberett f li^aitt e? tiorbei* — <Subermann. 

Note. — To pass in the sense of to be promoted is tjerfcfet IDcrbcn. 

Did you pass f @tnb @lc Uerfcfet iDorbcn? 

TTie juniors, who in time passed into the senior class. 

S)ie ©efunbancr, bie nun tn bcr 3«tt nadj ^rima ocrfctjt wurbcn. 

— 2BlIbcnbru(^. 

247. English along has two different German meanings. 

(1) In the sense of along the street, it is entlang, or bo^er 
(l|Cr), following the accusative. 

We went along the street. 

SBir gingen bie 8trage eittlaitg (or ba^er or ^er)* 

Bush, river, along the valley. 

Slanfd^e^ ^in% ha» Xa( entlang. — @ o e t ^ e. 

(2) In the sense of along with some one, to denote accom- 
paniment, German uses mit (for mitflel^ett). 

May I go along f ^arf iii^ mlt (ge^en)? 

ril go along to India. 3d| toitt ja mit naii^ ^itbiettt — @ t o rm. 

248. English before has three common German ren- 
derings. 

(1) As a conjunction, before is usually el^e. 
Before I could speak to him, he was gone. 

(S^e ifi^ x^n mnreben fottnte^ toar e? fort* 

Before she could prevent it, Antonino had taken her in his arms. 

@4e {te t^ toe^ren fomtte^ f^attc Antonino fie in bie %xmt genom» 

mett. — ^e^fc, 

(2) As an adverb, before is (a) nod) or (b) frii^er or 
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(a) When the adverb before follows a negative, German 
uses nod^. Here it is generally indefinite, and means up to 
the present time. 

He hasn't read that before, ^a^ f^at e? ttofi^ m^t gelefett* 

/ never saw her before, ^(f^ f^aht fie itufi^ ttie gefe^ett* 

That was so splendid and brilliant as she (Cinderella) had never 

had before. Xa^ toor fo px'd^^q ttnb gtftttjenb, toie t» (%\ditnpnHtt) 

mdf hm2 ge^abt ^otte* — (S r t m m* 

(b) In affirmative clauses, the adverb before is usually 
German tyoxijtx or frill^er. These words usually refer to a 
more or less definite period in the past. 

Ton ought to have done that before. 

^Oi^ ^atteft bu ftii^e? (or tiot^er) tun fotten. 

She no longer looked as rosy as before. 

@ie f al) ntf^t mtf^x f o toftg anS toie f rillper* — Berber* 

(3) As a preposition, before is usually Dor, either with 
the dative of place where or with the accusative of place 
whither. See § 125, 1. 

249. English way is usually bet SSeg or bie SSeife^ 

(1) I)er SBeg is used only concretely of way in the sense 
of a path or road. 

Is this the nearest wayf 3ft ^i^*^ ^^^ nftfi^fite 9Beg ? 

Safe is the narrow way of duty. 

Silver if^ be? f d^male SSeg ber ^{lii^t* — e (^ t n e r. 

(2) !j)te SBeife is used only abstractly of the way or marir 
ner in which something is done. 

Idon'^t like the way he writes. 

mix gefaat mH^t bte ^eife, toie er fi^tetbi 

^rery one in /iw own way. ^ebe? ttttf fetne SBetfe* — @pricf)ttJort 

Note, — SBclfc unites with adjectives to form adverbs : gliicfUc^er^ 
Wcije, fortunately; mbgllt^crtretfc, possibly; natftrUt^crWelfc, naiw- 
raiZy ; and so on. . 
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Exercises. 

250. (a) 1. What are the chief differences between Ger- 
man and English indirect discourse? 2. What is the 
difference between @r fagtc, ba^ tc^ rcc^t Ijattt, and @r fagtc, 
ba^ ic^ rcc^t tjftttc? 3. Is either sentence wrong? Ex- 
plain (§ 244). 

(6) 1. Make an outline table illustrating all the German 
equivalents of to jxiss which are treated in this chapter. 
2. Illustrate each use with a sentence. 3. Translate 
in two ways, That itmH the right tvay, and explain both 
meanings. 

(c) Conversational Idioms, Memorize : 1. Sffiie fc^ttctt tjcr- 
gel^t bie ^txtl {How time flies!) 2. SBottcn @ie mir, 
bitte, bic 53uttcr rei^cn? 3. Sffiir gcl^cn morgcn in btc 
®tabt; njtUft bu tnit? 4. 3Jiit iBcrgnugen, abcr tucl^cn 
SBcg gcl^t tl^r? 5. ©it gc^cn an bcr ®^ule t)orbci unb 
bann ben SBalbnjcg entlang bid in bie ®tabt. 6. Dad tft 
bet bcfte SBeg nacf) ber @tabt, unb bad tft bic bcfte SBeifc, 
cincn }^tmi(i% ju t)crbringcn. 

251. (a) 1. He said he passed three very pleasant 
hours there, before he continued his way along the valley. 

2. We told our friends how we had passed the little 
huts and had gone along the narrow way into the wood. 

3. Will you please pass me the sugar ? I haven't had any 
before (§ 248, 2, a). 4. That is not the way in which 
(ttJte) you ought to ask if you may go along. 5. I told 
you before that the time would pass faster than you ex- 
pected. 6. They said that they had never passed such 
a pleasant day before. 

(6) 1. That boy thinks the only way to pass is to 
study (lemen) hard before the examinations. 2. Time 
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passed swiftly before we reached this narrow way. 

said that they would pass a beautiful waterfall, ao n 

along. 4. The way 

led along the river, 

past the little village 

where we had passed 

last (ODtig) summer. 

6. The girl's father 

thought that she 

(§207, Note) had eaten 

enough, and would not 

pass her the bread, 

6. Before I met (S 171, 

2, N^ote) the girl, I was 

sure that I bad seen 

her before. 

(c) Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven. — 1. Before 
Beethoven becajne far 
Dions he passed much 
time in Bonn. 2. But 
after some time he went 
to Vienna. 3. There 
we hear that he lived 
more pleasantly than before. 4. They say that Vienna 
had never before known such a distinguished artist. 

5. There are many stories which tell how he behaved 
(firfl beneftmen) when he passed his friends on the street, 

6. We know him to have been a great musician, but many 
people think he was not a polite man. 




CHAPTER XXX. 
SUBJUNCTIVE Am) CONDITIONAL. 

KSntgin Cuife. 

252. 5Wac^bcm bic fc^5nc S'Cnigin 8uifc 9?ac^ri^t t)on bcm 
franjCfifd^cn ©iege bet S'Cnifl^bcrg crl^iclt, flo^ fie mit 
il^ren ©Cl^nen au^ ber ©tabt. 211^ fie fic^ nac^ einer 
SBeile au^ru^en njottten, fat| 8uife einen Xmpp ©ol- 
baten fotnmen. „®ott t|elfe un^/' rief fie au^, „n)enn 
e^ granjofen finb." ©c^nett entf^log fief) bie ffCnigin; fie 
nmrf ein Zud) ilber ben S^opf, al^ tucire fie eine Sauerfrau, 
unb fUl^rte bie ^•prinjen in^ Sornfelb. „355a^ anij fotnme," 
faflte fie ben S^inbem, „feib ru^ig, bUdft eud^ nieber, unb 
p^Mtt bie S^omblumen.'' 

!Cen iJranjofen fiel e« natUrli^ gar nid^t ein, biefe 
grau mit ben Sinbem filr gUrftlic^feiten ju fatten unb 
au« biefem ©runbe gingen fie ru^ig njeiter, o^ne SSerbad^t 
gu fc^Cpfen. SGBer ^tte je benfen fdnnen, bag ber junge 
ffiil^elm, ber auf fo Huge SBeife t)on feiner SJhttter ge^ 
rettet njurbe, fe^jig 3^a^re fpttter granlreicf) erobem unb 
ba6 neue beutfd^e SRei^ griinben n)Urbe! Unb roer ^citte 
geglaubt, bag eben bie S^ornblmne — feine 8ieb(ing^blume 
— bie Stationalbtume !iDeutfci^lanb« njerben njUrbe! 

Syntax. 

253. The Unreal Subjunctive. — The unreal subjunc- 
tive (including the subjunctive contrary to fact) cor- 
responds exactly to the English. It is used when no 
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44. Queen Luise. — From the painting by Richter In the Gallery a 
Cologne. 
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statement of fact is made, and is sometimes divided into 
four classes: (a) the hortative subjunctive (of command^ 
(J) the optative subjunctive (of wisK)^ (c) the potential 
subjunctive (of poB»ibility^^ and (d) the subjunctive 
contrary to fact. 

(a) Let U8 go ; let him come. 

^e^en miv ; lomme tt, or tt m9ge Ummtvu 
God help me ! (^nit ^clf c mir ! — ? u t ^ e r. 

(6) Were I only there ! SBftrc iA^ wxt ba ! 

Would that he would write ! ^ifycxtht tt bod^ ! — !i! e f f i n g. 

(c) It would hardly he possible. @d toftre laitm mdgliii^* 
Far away Vd like to go ! 

!3n bie ^ttnt miid^t^ id^ ^ie^en* — (Sdiettlenborf. 

(d) If she had time^ she would he glad to do it. 
"Si&tm fie ^t\i \^^itt, iMt fie t^ gem« 

Had I pinions^ had I wings, I would to the hills away, 

^&tt' i^ ed^ttiingeit, ^tt' i^ gflftgel, m^ bem $ftge(n si)g^ 

mitt* — @rf>iner. 

254. The conditional mode in German is formed by 
prefixing forms of mttrbe, would (past subjunctive of 
iDcrbcn), to the present infinitive. It is merely another 
form of the potential (§ 253, c), and is used chiefly in 
the conclusions of conditional sentences. 

It loould hardly he possible. 

^9 toftrbe loitm mdglifl^ fein. (C^d mftre ianm mdgnd^.) 

No one would speak in company, if he realized how often he mis^ 
understands the others, ^itmanh toftrbe in ^efeUfd^oft \pttititn, t»tnn 
tt fld^ belon§t Mtt, lute oft er bie anbem mifiberfte^t — ® o e 1 1) e. 

How happy many a man roould live, if he bothered as little about 
others^ chairs as about his own. 

SBie gUidUd^ toiirbe mand^er Men, loenn er fid^ nm anberev 2tntt 
^aii^tn fo loettig befiimmerte aid nm feine eigenen. — iOid^tenberg. 

Note. — The past subjunctive may be used for the conditional, 
except with weak verbs where the past subjunctive and indicative have 
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the same form. In such cases the conditional should be used. In the 
last two examples above, Goethe could have used fprdd^e for koiirbe 
fpred^en, but it would have been bad usage for Lichtenberg to use Icbte 
for tuilrbc lebeti. Why ? 

265. German conditional sentences take the same mood 
and tense as the English. In fact, they are just like 
the English, except in their inversion of the conclu- 
sion when the condition precedes (§ 2, 2), and in the 
two cases below where the condition may be inverted. 
Remember that when the condition precedes, German 
usually begins the conclusion with the adverb fo. This 
has no English equivalent, though it may sometimes be 
rendered by then. 

(1) German can invert a present condition, while 
English cannot. 

If he comes, I shall go. ^ommt cr, fo ge^e id^. 
If it rains to-morroxo^ we shall stay at home. 

SRegnet t^ morgen, fo bleiben ttitr ^n ^aitfe. 

And ifyouWe not willing^ I shall use force. 

Uitb btft bn itifl^t ttiiaig, fo brauc^^ id^ (S^ettialt. — @oet^e. 

(2) In comparative conditions^ introduced by as if^ as 
though^ and so on, German may omit tDcntl or ob (in al^ 
Xotxm, aid ob) and invert the sentence. English of 
course cannot do this. 

You look as if you had been sick. 

^u fte^ft avL^, al^ ob bu frani getoefen loftreft (or at» tohttft bit 
fratti getoefen). 

Pray as though no work would help ; work as if no prayer would 
help. »ete, tLU ^fllfc (past subj. of ^elfcit) !cin ftrbeitctt ; arbcitc, 
alig ^fllf c fcitt ISeteit. — ©prlrfjmort. 

The wood rustles mysteriously, as if it would like to confide some- 
thing to me. ^» ranffl^t bet 9Ba(b ge^eimnii^boa, M mdc^t^ tx mir 
loai$ anbertranen. — !Oenau. 
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Notes. 

256. Historical Note* — Frederick the Great was succeeded by 
his nephew, Frederick William II (1786-1797), an unimportant 
monarch. His son, Frederick William III (1797-1840), was a 
patron of art and learning — he founded the University of Berlin 
and built the Royal Theatre and the Old Museum — rather than 
a statesman and soldier. His wife Luise had much more firmness 
of purpose than he, but she died in 1810, the idol of her people 
then and now. It is an interesting fact that the German Empire, 
which Napoleon abolished during the reign of Queen Luise, was to 
be reestablished some sixty years later by her son. And it was 
the irony of fate that the proclamation of the New Empire should 
be made in the Royal French palace at Versailles while the victo- 
rious German army was besieging Paris. 

26T'. English ever is variously rendered in German. 

(1) When referring to indefinite time, past or future, 
ever is usually je. 

Will he ever come ? SBirb cr jc fommeit ? 

Have you ever been in Germany f ^JBatett @te jC ill ^eutffl^fanb ? 

And wilder than ever began the dance, 

tlnb loilber aU \t beganit bev %an^. — (3$ e r ft d d e r. 

Note. — For ever is (aiif) ctulg, less often auf tmmcr. 

Zeus* 8 decision stands for ever. 

Smig ftcl^t ber ^d^Iug bc« ^t\xi. — <B6){\\tx, 

(2) In expressions like wherever, whatever, and so on, ever 
is usually German aui}* It follows the subject. For when- 
ever, see § 84, 2, b. 

Wherever you go, you meet friends. 

^0 man m^ ge^t, ba trifft man i)freunbe. 

Then I shall hunt up the Emperor, wherever he may be. 

^iinn fud^e id^ ben ^aif ev anf , loo er and^ f ei. — ^ i 11 e r n. 

258. English to decide is used with or without a direct 
object. 
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(1) When English uses to decide with a direct object, 
German uses cntfd^eiben (entfcl^icb, cntfcl^icbcn, aux. I^aben). 

Will you decide this case f aBottett Ste biefctt ^fatt etttfc^eibett? 
You come at just the right time, major j to decide our controversy. 
<Bxt lommen then tt&it, $err Wlaiov, nnferen <Btvtit su entfil^etbem 

— ©oct^c. 

(2) When English uses to decide for to reach a decision, 
especially when followed by a prepositional phrase, German 
uses fid^ entfd^Itc^cn (cntfcf)lo§ fic^, ftd^ cntfcf)Ioffcn, aux. 
I^abcn), or bcfrf|Uc§en (befci^Io§, bcfcf)Ioffcn, aux. I^abcn). 

They may be used interchangeably, but entfd^Iic^cn is 
always reflexive. 

/ have decided to go abroad next year. 

^^ ^abe mici^ entfil^loffeit (or f^aht befc^loffeu), nilfl^ftei^ ^a^v anf 
92eifen su ge^en. 

/ have determined there to winter. 

^afelbft ^abe id^ befd^loffen, ben Winter ^n bleiben. 

— «lbe(, Situs 3, 12. 

269. English after has two German renderings. 

(1) As a conjunction, after is German nad^bctn with the 
transposed order. 

We arrived at the station after the train had left. 

^ir lamen am l^a^n^ofe an, ttad^bem bet Sh abgefa^ren ttiar. 

After the child is drowned, the well is covered. 

Xad^bem bai$ ^nb ertntttfen ift, becft man ben ^mnntn an. 

— ©prld^tDort. 

(2) As a preposition, after is German nad^. (See § 97, 2.) 
The adverb afterward is nad^^er. 

260. English reason is bet ®tmib (bie ®rUttbe), which 
rarely means ground except in a figurative sense. 

Those are my reasons (grounds), ^a^ finb meine Sdinbe. 

Well, havenH Treason enough to be angry! 

^a, id^ ^abe &mnh f^tnufi, ftvgerUfl^ ^vl f eiu ! — $ r e ^ t a g. 
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Note. — English ground is usually ber ^obcn, which also means 
Jloor^ bottom^ and attic* 

The richer the ground (soil), the thicker the weeds, 

3c fetter ber ^oben, je fetter ba« Unfraut* — ©prld^iuort. 

261. English to receive has commonly two German render- 
ings : erl^alten and empf angen. 

(1) When the object is a thing, to receive is usually cr- 
l|altcn (cr^iclt, cr^altcn, aux. ^abcn). 

I haven't received any answer, ^dj f^dht hint ftittttiort er^afteit. 

Reinhardt had received no further letter from her. 

IReiu^arbt f^attt non i^r feineit ^rief me^r er^alten. — (Storm. 

(2) When the object is a person, to receive is ctnpfangcn 
(etnpfing, ctnpfangen, aux. ^abcn). It may be used of things, 
but in a more formal sense than crl^altcn. 

How did she receive you f 9Bte il^tLi fte bifl^ em^faitgctt ? 

The cousin looks after the house, receives the guests. 

^er better beforgt bai$ ^aui^ttiefeit, em^f ftngt bie d^ftf^e. 

— ^ e n e b i ^. 

262. English of course is usually natUrltd^* 

Of course Fll go. ^^atiirlici^ ge^e id^. 

Of course the affair could now no longer remain concealed. 

9^uu !onnte bie d^efci^ici^te natilrUci^ nid^t Iftnger nerborgen bleiben. 

— SSilbenbrud). 

Exercises. 

263. (a) 1. Make an outline table showing the different 
classes of unreal subjunctives in German. 2. Illustrate 
each class by a sentence. 3. Are there any cases where 
German use differs from English ? If so, name them. (In 
answering these questions remember that the same form 
often serves as indicative or subjunctive, both in English 
and German.) 4. How is the German conditional formed, 
and how does its use differ from that of the past subjunctive ? 
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Q)) 1. In what cases do German conditional sentences 
differ from English? 2. Ilhistrate each case by a sen- 
tence. 3. Classify and explain the subjunctives and con- 
ditionals in § 252 and in the last example in § 49, 2, § 69, 3, 
§ 113, 2, § 150, 3, § 222, 3. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. I)ctn fci, tDlC 
i^tn njottc ! {Be that as it may!) 2. ^titte i^ ba^ flcnju^t, 
fo rocire icf) fritter fcrtig gcnjorbcn. 3. 9?atiirUcl^ ^abcn 
®ie gutcn Orunb, ba^ ju fagcn.. 4. §abcn ®ic je cincn 
foIcf)cn 53ricf cr^altcn ? 5. 5)?acf)bcm cr ba^ fagtc, l^at fie 
fid^ entf^fo^cn, i^n ntc tuicber gu etnpfangcn. 6. g^ gibt 
aWcnf^cn, bte l^dflic^ ctnpfangen roerbcn, too fie aud^ l^in* 
ge^en. 

264. (a) 1. Were he more polite, he would of course be 
better received. 2. After they had decided to stay, we 
had no reason to go. 3. If you ever receive such a let- 
ter from him, you must decide not to receive him again. 
4. It would be decidedly easier to write these exercises, if 
you worked harder. 5. If he ever had to decide anything, 
of course he would do it in the easiest way. 6. Whatever 
we decide, you will have no reason to complain (fid^ bef(agen). 

(b) 1. Of course, if I had ever received a letter from 
you, I should have been glad to answer it. 2. She 
couldn't decide to receive him after he had been so impo- 
lite. 3. After this outing the pupils will decide if they 
are ever going to have another. 4. Had I only worked 
harder, I should have passed. 5. He wouldn't do such a 
thing (fo ettua^) without having a good reason. 6. Were 
she able to decide, of course she would receive him. 

(c) Queen Luise. — 1. If you asked who was the most pop- 
ular queen that Prussia had ever had, you would of course 
receive the answer : Queen Luise. 2. And the Prussians 
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have good reason to say so (ba6). 3. Had everybody 
decided to work as much for Prussia as Queen Luise did 
[it], Prussia would have been decidedly stronger after the 
wars against Napoleon. 4. She went to Napoleon and 
he received her, but he decided not to let himself be influ- 
enced by her. 5. If he had done so, it would have been 
better for Prussia. 6. But Napoleon did not care about 
Prussia, and of course he did as he pleased. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

SPECIAL STTBJUHCTITES. 

Das ^ranffurler Patkment. 

26S. ^m Oa^ie 1848 tagte in granlfurt ba« erfte Dom 
jSeutfdien SBoIf erraii^Ite ^orlomettt, urn bie beutf(^eit ©taaten 
ju einem 9teic^c ju 
Mreintgen. S3o« 
^orlament beftanb 
aue Dielcn ge(e^r<> 
ten SRannem, be! 
nen prntfifi^e er= 
fofirung fe^lte. 
@ie rebeten ju 
Diel. Bit flatten 
etmafl lei(ten tan= 
nen, wenn fie ge' 
^unbelt patten, 
anftfltt fo oiel la 
fprec^en. <B\t be= 
ftanben immer auf 
itjren ^^been, roaf)= 
renb fie juroeilen 
I)(ilten nadtgeben 
foHen. Q& roar ein 
feltfamea ^arlo- 
ment, rote man norfi feinfl in 3)eutfi^tanb gcfe()en ^otte. 

Gnblidi, um Deutfdilanb ju einigen, bot man bem ftbnig 
Don ^reufen bie fioifertcone an. Slber er roagte nit^t, fie nn« 
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juncl^tncn, totxt cr auf bic 3uftttnTnun9 ber bcutf^cn gUrftcn 
nid^t rcc^ncn fonntc. „@ine \oiijt Sronc tnC^tc ic^ niijt 
tragen/ fagtc cr. Unb fo tft bcr t)otn bcutfc^en SSolf gctna^tc 
aSerfuc^, cin neuc^ 9?ctcf) ju griinbcn, gucrft gcf^citcrt. 3Ban 
mugtc auf cinen ftarfen gU^rcr marten. 

Syntax. 

266. Special Subjunctives. — Two kinds of expressions 
which usually make trouble for Americans are should 
(or would) like., and ought to have^ might have^ could have^ 
and so on. 

(1) The expression should or would like is always 
mCc^tc, the past subjunctive of tndgcn, with or without 
gem. See § 76, 1. 

Would you like to hear ** Lohengrin " ? 

WitS^itn <Bxt (gem) ,J&ofitnqtxtif* ^dren? 

He would like to very much, ^a^ mdii^te er fe^r gem. 

/ should like to go to Nuremberg to Durer. 

9tatSi 92iimberg $nm ^ftrer mdil^t' id^ fii^oit. — ^ $ t ( ( e r n. 

(2) The expressions could have^ might have^ ought to 
have, and so on are rendered in German by the pluper- 
fect subjunctive. The expression begins with a form 
of l|iltten, then comes the main verb in the infinitive, 
and finally the infinitive of the modal. This order 
should be practised so thoroughly that the student 
loses all tendency to use the English order when put- 
ting his thoughts into German. 

®otten and fCnnen are commonest in this construc- 
tion ; biirfen is sometimes used ; mdgen, mUffen, and 
tDotten are rare. For the position of ^atte in dependent 
clauses, see § 73, 2. 
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I eould not have done it. ^Hf ^attt tB uii^t tnn IBnnen. 

You ought to have seen tia ! @tC ^ittctl ttnS fC^CIt fallen t 

I ought not to have accepted io quickly. 

^4 H^*** ^'^ n'^t f> f^nell anne^men f oDeii. — g t e q t a g. 

Iconld not have been born here, 

34 Ifitt' ^iei nii^t gtbaien Hrcrbcn tinxttt. — ^tbbtU 



287. Historical A'o/e. — Frederick William III reigned thirty 
yeai'8 after the death of his queen, Luise, and was succeeded in 
1840 by his sod, Fredei-ick 
William IV. During all the 
first half of the nineteenth 
century, national feeling had 

throughout the many German 
states. But when the Frank- 
fort Parliament met, the great 
question waa, who should lead 
the new ^^Impire, Austria or 
Prussia. Austria had the most 
prestige, but refused to join the 
new Empire without bringing 
in Hungary a.t well, and this 
the other German states did 
not want. They desired only 
Austria proper — the German 
part of the Austrian Empire, 
As Austria remained firm, the 
Parliament finally decided to 

leave her out entirely. So it 46. Ernst Moritz ARNDT.-Poet 
,^ was not only distrust of this and palrlol, one of the members 
parliament, but fear of a war of the Frankfort Parliament, 
with Austria, that led Fred- 
erick William IV to refuse the imperial crown. He also wished to 
consider the princes of Germany, and they were not represented 
at the Frankfort Parliament 
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268. English first is usually rendered in German by erft 

or 5uerft. 

(1) As an adjective, first is generally crft. For erft as an 
adverb see § 185, 1, b. 

Did you guess it the first time f 

S^cAtn (3ie t^ bad etfte 9Ra( ttxaitn^ 

But many that are first shall be last, and the last shall be first. 

^ber niele, bie ha ^itb bie erfteit, toerben bie Itiittn, uttb bie (e^teit 
toerbeii blc crftett feltt* — « t b c I, 2« a 1 1 19, 30. 

(2) As an adverb, first (at first) is juerft. 
I saw it first. ^^ l^abe t^ perft gefe^en. 

They thought first of the old caretaker. 

JPlan bad^te )netft an ben alten ^ufuiftrter. — ^Kbenbrudi. 

269. German Ibeftel^eit (bcftanb, bcftanbcn, aux. ^abcn) has 
two very different meanings, depending upon the preposi- 
tion with which it is used. 

(1) When followed by au^ with the dative, bcftcl^Ctt means 
to consist of. 

The German Empire consists of twenty-six states. 

^a^ ^eutffl^e IReid^ befite^t and fed^i^unbattianatg ^taattn. 

This {crowd) consists of people of all ranks. 

^iefe (Wltn^t) befte^t an§ ^enfd^eit bon atteit Stttnben. — $ e In e. 

(2) When followed by auf with the dative, bcftcl^cn means 
to insist upon. 

I linsist upon my rights. ^Hb^ befle^e ftuf mettteit 9lefl^ten. 
• But he insisted on seeing the Colonel. (§ 270, 1, Note.) 

1 ^ber tx bef^anb bavanf, ben S^txxn Oberften ^n f^red^en. 

— grctjtag. 

Note. — When followed by a direct object bcftc^cn means to with- 
stand; of examinations, to pass. 

He couldnHpass the examination. 
(Sr l)at blc ^rilfung nlti^t beftel^cn fonncn. 
I am still alive and loill withstand him. 
3rf| (cbc nod) unb tuiU i^n beftc^cn. — Slrnbt. 
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270. English to speak, to talk, is usually jjpxttfftn or rebetu 
They are generally interchangeable, except as shown below. 

(1) The common word for to speak is fprcd^etl (fpradf), 
gcfprod^en, aux. f)at)cn)» It refers usually to short talks or 
to the power of speech. So it could be used of babies or 
parrots, where rcbetl could not. 

At the age of one year the child began to talk, 

3m ^litx tion txxLtm ^a^xt ftng bai$ ^v^ an an f^reii^em 

The mother speaks : To-morrovo' s a holiday, 

^te "Sflvifitx f^rifi^t : ^Ux^tn ift^i^ ^eiertag*— @ d) U) a b. 

Note, — @^)rcd)cn is always used (followed by the accusative) where 
English uses to see in the sense of visit with or speak to. Where Eng- 
lish says : Is Mr, Brown at home? May I see him a moment? Ger- 
man always says : 3)arf i6!) ll^n clncn 2(ugctibU(f f|jred)cn ? 

(2) Usually rcbcn (reg., aux. f)abctt) refers to the content 
of a more extended talk or speech. It is a trifle more for- 
mal than fprcd^en and often contains a suggestion of speechi- 
fying. 

He spoke {talked) for a whole hour, ^x rebete eitte gatt^e ^tttttbe. 

Ton speak with much deliberation, 

@te rebctt vxM niclcr fiberleguttg. — ? c f f t ti g. 

I cannot speak as I should like to, 

3fi^ fatttt ttifi^t rebett, tQte iii^ mi^ii^te. — $ e b b e I. 

Note, — To make a speech is cine 9icbc l^attcn ; to speak to^ in the 
sense of address, is atircbcn with the accusative. 

He made a fine speech. @r %(xi cine fd^onc $Rebe gel^altcn. 

It is they ; I will speak to them, 

@ic finb'8 ; i^ tt)ltt jte anreben. ~ @ d) I U e r. 

271. English strange is generally feltfam or fremb^ 

(1) @cltfam means strange in the sense of odd, queer. 

That's a strange bird, ^a^ ift tin feltfattter SBogel. 

How strangely this sign affects me ! 

SBte feltfam toixtt bied 3e^ett auf m^ eitt ! — @ o e t ^ c . 
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(2) ^rcmb means strange in the sense of foreign, unao 
quaintedf a total stranger. 

Excuse me, / am a stranger here, 

fStx^tifitn <Sie, i^ hin f^kt fremb. 

How do you feel in the strange woods f 

Wz tuivb^d eufi^ iu ben frentben SBaibertt ? — greiUgrat^. 

Exercises. 

272. (a) 1. In translating into German an English ex- 
pression like could have, should have, and so on, with what 
kind of a form must we always start? 2. What is the 
order of the other verb forms? .3. How is should or 
would like always rendered in German? 

(h) 1. Explain the different uses of strange in German. 
2. Write three sentences illustrating three uses of beftel^en. 

(c) Conversational Idioms, Memorize: 1. 2Ser juerft 
lotntnt/ tnal^It jUCrft. {First come, first served; i.e. his corn 
is first ground,) 2, Qttj m5d^tc t^tt gem etnen Slugenbttd 
fpred^en. 3. ®te flatten barauf befte^en foHen. 4. 2Str 
l^atteti Utt6 nt^t beffer amUfteren f5nnen. 5. g« tft boc^ 
feltfam, bag @ie btefe^ gfameti nid^t befte^en fonnten^ 
6. !J)er erfte ©driller, ber ferttg ift, barf fprec^en^ 

273. (a) 1. That is a strange way to pronounce that 
word. 2. She insists upon it that you ought to have 
spoken louder. 3. I should like to pronounce that word 
80, but it is quite strange to me. 4. Then I insist 
upon it that you couldn't have pronounced it right at first. 

5. You ought to have punished the first one who spoke. 

6. He talked a whole hour without saying anything; all 
his speech was only flattery. 

(b) 1. I should like to see Mr. Brown; is he here 
(§ 17, 2) ? 2. She insists [upon it] that we couldn't have 
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passed an examination that consisted of ten questions. 

3. That is a strange sentence ; would you like to translate 

it? 4. At first he insisted that he wouldn't like to 

speak; then he made a long 

speech. 5. If you would 

like to speak German well, 

you ought to ta,lk as much 

as you can. 6. You ought 

to have had a book that 

consisted of [a great] 

(e) TVifi First German 
Parliament. — 1. It seems 
strange to us that the first 
German Parliament took 
place only about sixty years 
ago. 2. It consisted of 
many learned men, who 
ought not to have talked 
so much. 3. They 

couldn't have accomplished 
(teiften) anything without 47. Ludwio Uhland. — One of Ger- 
first winning [over] the 5"*"^'^ b=st^known and most 
" ■■ -J loved poets, a member of the 

pniiees. 4. But they Prankforl Parliamenl. 

insisted on holding firmly 

to (an) their ideas and continued making speeches, 
5. It is not strange that Bismarck, who would have liked 
to see a united GeTma,ny, afterward made his famous re- 
mark. _ 6, He said the unification of Germany was not 
a question which could be solved with speeches, but with 
blood and iron. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 
REVIEW. 

Stoat. Snierbbtgi^. 

274. The English concessive phrases it is true, to be sure, 
may be rendered in German by ^toat, or aOetbtngi^. These 
are usually interchangeable, but as an independent word, 
answering a question or statement, only aOetbittgi^ can be 
used for to be sure. S^Odt is never used alone. 

Why, to be sure ! 9tnn, atterbittgiS ! 
IV s true he was sick, but still he came. 

&t toat smar (atterbittgi^) Iran!, a^er er ift bod^ gefommen. 

To be sure I know her, ^tterbittgi^ feittt^ ic^ fie. — g r e t) t a g. 
IVs true I know much, but I should like to know everything. 
3tt)a¥ tueit iHb^ Hiel, boii^ tttaii^t^ iHBi aVit» miff en. — @ o e 1 1) e. 

Exercises. 

275. (a) 1. Make an outline table of the subjunctives 
treated in the last three chapters. 2. Show by transla- 
tions that the use of the subjunctive is similar in both 
languages, except in indirect discourse. 3. Give the 
order of the parts of the verb in the German translation of 
He could have done it, 4. What is the order when the 
sentence is put into a subordinate clause ? 

(b) Conversational Idioms, Memorize: 1. 9hltl, aller* 

bing«! 2. 3tt)ar l^attc \6) e^ tun fotten, abcr ic^ fonntc 
nlc^t. 3. Slatilritd) tt)ilrbe idf) ntc^t barauf beftcl^cn, itjenn 
ic^ nic^t rec^t l^attc. 4. ^war tpet^ \6) tJtet, boc^ m5cl^t' id) 
atte^ tDiffen. 5. g^ ipilrbc entjd^iebett beffer ftitiflcn, tt)enn 
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@ie lautcr fprftd^cti* 6. §abcn @tc \t cincn fo feltfamcn 
4Brief er^attcti ? 

276, (a) 1. If you had spoken like that (fo) before, we 
should have thought that it was decidedly impolite. 2. I 
should like to see the [Mr.] professor, if he will receive 
me before he goes out. 3. It's true he had no reason to 
speak, yet he insisted on talking a whdle hour. 4. After 
the teacher had showed us how we could have translated 
the sentence, we were of course ready to try the next one. 

5. Wherever Mary went, the lamb went along. 6. I should 
like to see those newspapers you just received ; please pass 
them to me. 

(h) 1. After they had decided to pass the summer in 
Europe, they ought not to have talked about it so much. 
2. I should like to follow this way along the river past the 
wood. 3. After he had been so well received, he ought 
not to have insisted on speaking first. 4. It's true the 
examination which we could not pass could not have con- 
sisted of harder questions. 5. He would like to hear the 
first way you ever pronounced that word. 6. She said 
that the days passed very slowly before she met those 
interesting strangers. 

(c) 1. It's true she spoke as if the time passed slowly, 
but she had no reason to say so (ba6). 2. I could have 
passed the examination, if the teacher had not asked so 
many hard questions. 3. Did you ever see an exercise 
that consisted of such hard sentences? 4. We should 
like to see Miss Smith, but she may decide not to receive 
us till (§ 185, 1, h) after supper. 5. The time passed so 
slowly that it seemed as if he would speak forever. 

6. The boy said that he hadn't translated the sentence 
before, because so many words were strange to him. 



CHAPTER XXXIir. 
REVIEW OF CHAPTERS I-VIII. 
Sismard unfc bas Beutfdje Hcicfj. 

277. i9i«mard, ber in feitien SKeben bie Xieutfi^en gem al8 
JBeifpiel oiifii^tte, fagte einmof: ..Sffiit Iieutfc^en finb rote 




48. Statue of Younq Bi 



ein &\epaaT. SBSenn atlefl rufiig unb ftiH ift, jcinft man fl*^ 

roo^l ein Wenig ; roenn aber ein 5!a(^bor fic^ einmif (^t, fallen , 

Snann unb ^ran oereint ilber i^ ^ei." ^oi) ttox bei SQe= 
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grUnbutig bc^ jefeigcn J)eut[c^en JReidf)^ tear 53i^tnar(f flug 
gcnug, btefc 2:atfacl^c ju erfennen unb ju bcnufeeti, urn bic 
beutfc^eti ©taatctt pi Dcreinigen. 

T)k groge SKad^t, bte tf)m S5nig SBHl^etm gegcbcti l^attc, 
gebraudfite er, urn ba^ prcu^ifc^c §eer gu ftarfcn* Dann tjcr^ 
brdngte cr Ofterrctdfi au^ bem bcutfd^en 4Bunbe (1866) unb tm 
^'al^re 18*70 — al^ bie ©eutfc^en geniigenb gerilftet tpareti — 
trat cr t)or ben ©ro^ungcn ber ??ranjofett ntd^t iUvM, fo bag 
granfrcid^ ben ^teg crfKirtc^ 5Korbbeutfd^c unb ©Ubbcutfd^e 
tjeretnten ftd^ gegen ben gemetnfamen ??einb, unb, nad^bem fie 
bte granjofen beftegt fatten, tjeremtgten fie fid^ jum neuen 

©eutfd^en 9teid^. 

» 

Notes. 

278. Historical Note, — In 1861 Frederick William IV died 
and was succeeded by his brother William. The new king tried 
to increase the strength and efficiency of the army, but his reforms 
were unpopular, the Prussian House of Representatives voting 
against them 308 to 11. William then made Otto von Bismarck 
prime minister, and together they worked grimly for the unifica- 
tion of Germany under Prussia's leadership. After strengthening 
the army — against the determined opposition of a people who 
hated him — Bismarck put it to excellent use against Denmark, 
Austria, and finally France. Bismarck came out of these success- 
ful wars the idol of the German people, the man of blood and iron 
who had welded Germany into an Empire, after the people them- 
selves had failed. 

Exercises. 

279. (a) 1. Apply the General Principle for Order (§ 37, 
Note) to the cases of word order treated in Chapters I, II, 
and III. 2. Do the same for Chapters V, VI, and VII. 
3. Find in § 277 illustrations of inverted order, transposed 
order, position of nid^t, and position of objects. 
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(b) 1. Put the sentence, / told my little sister a long stoi^y 
several hours ago, into the inverted order, writing it in three 
ways. 2. Write the same sentence twice in the normal 
order: (1) to emphasize what was told to the sister, and 
(2) to emphasize to whom the story was told. 3. Trans- 
late the sentence. You arenH working very hard to-day, and 
then put it into the proper order following. It seems to me that. 

(c) Conversational Idioms, Memorize: 1. ©tutlbcnlang 

l^abc x6) auf bid^ gctoartct! 2. ^citi 9Kcnf^ Dcrftc^t, toa^ 
@ie ba fragcn. 3. Qa, cbcn; ba^ l^ab' t^ ^^^ncti gefagt. 
4. g« fact mix gar nid^t cin, ba« SSnti) gu ^olen. 5. SBic 
ncnncn ®ic bie« auf bcutfd^? 6. Slbcr toie fann man ba« 
tt)iffcn? 

280. (a) 1. Three weeks ago she wasn't married, so far 
as I know. 2. At any rate they said that her name was 
still Schmidt, and we all called her Miss then. 3. For 
years we looked for a comfortable house in which we could 
live in peace. 4. I asked for a gray hat, but the man 
didn't get me the one I wished, but a brown one. 5. Then 
I told him that I could not wait for him any longer, but 
would get the hat another time. 6. And then (§ 17, 1) 
the man got angry and said he couldn't help it. 

(6) 1. What are you thinking of (§ 41, 1, Note) to ask 
such a question, when you ought to get a dictionary and 
look it up yourself! 2. One never knows how one 

should call people who have been married several times. 
3. Sometimes I can't help wishing that we lived in a 
bigger house. 4. As you had such a good time, don't 
you want to sit down and tell us about it? 5. He can 
ask such strange questions that no human being can 
answer them. 6. That was a long time ago, and since 
that time I have never thought of those days. 




49. BiSMAKCK, THE IfiON CHANCELLOR. 



(c) A Visit. — " Come in and ait down ; I am glad that 
you are here again." 

"Thank you! May I ask you about Mr. Mtlller, who 
lives with you ? " 

" Certainly, ask aa many questions as you want to." 

" Some time ago that man who lives here with yon 
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asked me for my German grammar. Now I wish it again. 
I have asked him three times why I have to wait so long 
for it. Will you please look for it in his room ? " 

" No, it is not there. I'm very sorry." 

" Thank you very much.'' 

" You're very welcome." 

" May I ask you what time it is ? " 

" Certainly, it is quarter to five. Don't you want to wait 
for your friend ? " 

" No, thank you ! I shouldn't think of (§ 41, 1, Note) 
waiting longer for him. I can get the grammar another 
time." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

REVIEW OF CHAPTERS IX-XVI. 

Kaifer IDilljelm bet (Srogc. 

281. ai8 toifer Stt^efm bet grfte im ^o^re 18U ou« 

bem fran.^efifd^en ffriege juriidle^rte, ftonb er fc^on m feinem 




Dienmbfietiigften gebensjofire. ©a erfnnb far i^n bai 93ol( 
ben 9Iamen „§e(bengreis." !Cen riiftiflen, traftigen Solfer 
iirgette bie«; er f|Qt nie jugebeit wotteit, bo6 er alt fei. 
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^ffia6 f)abc t^ ba crjftl^Icn l^Orcn? SBa^ tDoKcn bcnn bte 
Scute mtt if)rcm ©clbcngrctfc P'^ fragtc ex. „Vim ©elbengrei^ 
ju fctn, mu§ man bo^ Dor attcti ©ingen cm ®rci« fein, unb 
ba« bin id^ no^ langc nic^t,'' Unb ba§ cr n)trfltc^ ntc^t alt 
toav jcigt fid^ barin, ba§ cr noc^ ficbgcl^n 3^a^rc Icbtc unb 
rcgicrtc^ 

Notes. 

282. Historical Note, — William I, though unpopular early in 
his reign, was, as founder of the new German Empire, much 
admired and loved. Memorials to him are found all over Ger- 
many, usually flanked by statues of Bismarck and Moltke. Each 
of these three, the king, the statesman, and the general, was indis- 
pensable in building the new empire. Later, the old Emperor 
used to appear every day about one o'clock at the corner window 
of the old palace, when the guard, bte ^a(i}t, marched by. People 
came in crowds to see him. When he became feeble his family 
tried to persuade him not to stand at the window, but he insisted 
with characteristic energy and wit : " I must do it ; it says in 
Baedeker [a well-known guide book] that I am to be seen here.** 
He died March 9, in 1888, and was succeeded by his son. Kaiser 
Friedrich III [so called because he was King Friedrich III of 
Prussia, not because he was the third Emperor Friedrich.] After 
a brief reign of ninety-nine days, the popular Friedrich III, known 
to the people as „Utifer Srl^/' died, and the present Kaiser, Wil- 
helm II, came to the throne. 

Exercises. 

283. (a) 1. The auxiliary always precedes "two infini- 
tives." Then what is the difference between the position 
of the auxiliary with " two infinitives " in independent sen- 
tences and in subordinate clauses ? 2. Apply the General 
Principle for Order (§ 37, Note) to the position of prepo- 
sitional phrases. Do they differ in position from adverbs ? 
3. Find in § 281 illustrations of modal s in simple and 
compound tenses, of " two infinitives " with other verbs, of 
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prepositions with the dative, with the accusative, and with 
dative or accusative. 

(b) 1. Translate the sentence. He hasnH been able to do 
it to-day y and then put it into the proper order after / know 
that. 2. What is the difference between !J)ad S'ittb ttcf 
in bad ^mvxtx, and S)a« Sinb lief in bem ^vmxtx. 
3. What is the difference between ®cf)Cn ®ic in bic ©d^ulc? 
and @cf)cn ®ic gur ©c^ulc ? (§ 121, Note). 4. Between 

SBoCcn ®ic ba f cin ? and S3Bcrbcn ®ic ba f cin ? 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. ga^ bad fcin; 

bad barfft bu nid^t tun. 2. ^fin ©ommcr gel^c ic^ gem 
ol^ne JRocf abcr mit bidcn ©ticfcin fpagtcrcn. 3. SBotteti 
tt)ir fel^cn, luad c« im anbcrn 3^^^^^ fli^*? ^- ®^^ 
ganjeti 50iorgcn f)abc tc^ fcfjcti JDotten, ob xi) tool^I untcr 
biefen ^hxxatn cin SSeilc^cn finbcn I5nnte. 6. ffierben tt)ir 
in fo furger ^t\\ cine fo lange Slufgabe fd^reiben mttffen? 
^- S'^tJt f)^^^ i^ ^i^ ^itt^tt 2lngug au« ©eibe madden laffen. 

284. (a) 1. Haven't you had that new suit made yet? 

2. Yes, I had it made (§ 128, 1) several weeks ago. 

3. Have you met my brother? I am sure you will like 
him. 4. After supper we shall have to look for all the 
balls we lost while (§ 95, 2) playing. 5. There are more 
mistakes in this exercise than you have ever made before. 
6. In summer when I can go to school through the wood, 
I like it better than in winter, when the ways are cov- 
ered with snow. 

(6) 1. May I ask you when you can do this for me? 
2. When I saw him sitting by the window, I ought to have 
gone across the street to speak with him. 3. Beside an 
old tree in the valley there is a beautiful little house with 
many windows which look toward the east. 4. When 
you saw the pupils going home, why didn't you go horne^ 
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N MOLTKE. — The military genius who guided Emperor 
William's campaigns. 



too ? 5. There is no place where I should like to live so 
well as in that pretty house by the lake. 6. I am really 
more interested in such things than iny sister, but she raves 
(fc^tfdnnen) about them more than I. 
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(c) In the Garden. — " Good morning I May I come into 
your garden and sit down on this bench under your shady 
oak tree ? " 

" Yes, please [do]. There is nothing that I should like 
better than to talk with you." 

"Were you able to get everything you wished at the 
market in the city?" 

" In this weather I did not want to go to town. I didn't 
like all those clouds. What did you see in town ? " 

"I had to stay at home, too. Two days ago my uncle 
came with my little cousin whom I haven't been able to 
visit since last summer." 

" Is that the one I met (§ 171, 2, Note) two years ago, 
the little one with brown hair ? " • 

" Yes, when I have nothing else to do, I am teaching him 
to play ball. We have a fine time together." 

" I should like to see him again. Won't you bring him 
along next time you come ? " 

" Gladly ! But I fear I shall have to be going now. I 
ought to have gone home before, but it looked so pleasant 
here in the garden." 

"Good-by. Give your cousin my regards (grii^Ctl ®ie 
QijVtn 3Setter Don mtr). And come again soon." 

" Thank you. 2luf aBieberfcf)cn !" 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



REVIEW OF CHAPTERS XVU-XXIV. 

Deutfdje U)tffenfd[aft. 
285. 8[uf ben beutfi^en Uninerfitaten gibt e« (eineti 3ti)an9. 
9[nftQtt baft man bie SBottefungen regelmagig befudien mv.%, 
ftubiect man (d oiel 



ober fo wenifl, wte 
man mill. Qi nmrbe 
einmal baiiibcr ges 
flagt, bog bie ©dlfte 
ber Stubenten nii^ts 
taufle; ba f)Qt SBiS' 
marrf ftofj au«0eru> 
fen: „3a, abet e8 ift 
bee anbetn .?ioIfte ge* 
(wngen, bie Sell ju 
be^errfi^en." 

9}atUr(i(^ barf man 
biee ntd|t ju tvitrtlicC) 
nef)men, ober auii) 
o^ne e« ganj mtirtlid) 
JU faffen, mufe man 
bod) jugeben, bafe el^ 
was £SaI)ree barin 
(iegt, benn in ber 
aSt|fenf(fiaft finb bie 
ICentfiiien ben meiften anberen aSitltent uberlegen. ©er 
Srei^ ber beriil)mten beutfdien @ele^rten umfagt 92amen 




52. RoENTOEH. — The discoverer of the 
X-ray. 
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tt)ic ^ant, t^x6)tt, ©cgcl, ®c^o|3cn]^aucr, SKommfcn, ®rimm, 
©cltnl^ol^, ^06), unb 9i5tttflcn* 

Notes. 

286. Historical Note. — Grerman scholars and scientists have 
long been famous, and — since the establishment of the Empire, 
and especially since the accession of the present Emperor — schol- 
arship and science have been applied to the industrial world with 
astounding results. In the realm of theoretical and applied science 
the Germans have become the teachers of the world, drawing to 
their universities students from every land. 

Exercises. 

287. (a) 1. Give full synopses of the verbs in the fol- 
lowing sentences : Qd) ilbcrfc^c ba^ SSnd), Qd) fcfec mcincti 

grcunb ttbcr, and ^c^ fc^c mctncn grcunb ttbcr ben glufe* 

2. Make an outline table by moods and tenses, showing all 
the differences between simple verbs and verbs with com- 
mon prefixes. 3. Make an outline table showing the 
commonest German renderings of the English verbal in iiig. 
4. Find in § 285 examples of the use of separable verbs, 
inseparable verbs, common prefixes, l^abctt and fcttt as aiix- 
iliaries, English verbals translated by infinitives and by 
clauses. 

(6) 1. Translate: He has driven to town, and He has 
driven badly. Explain. 2. Translate (Sr fal^ Xtlid) toxti^ 
mtxip two ways in English. Do both ways mean the 
same thing? 3. Translate, He came without seeing me, 
and He came without my seeing him. Explain the transla- 
tions of the verbals. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. @tc fttflcn, cd 

mac^t ntc^t« au« ! 5Ra, ba« f omtnt barauf an ! 2. ©obalb 
ic^ cinflcfc^Iafcn xoax, xoaifit ic^ glcic^ ttjicbcr auf. 3. ^c^ 
bin ben bcibcn Ubcralt flcfolflt. 4. ©lanbcn @ic, ba§ bcr 
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©a§ tlditie ift? 5. Knftatt fortjufo^ren ju iiberfe^en, 
^jJrte ec auf. 6. <&& ift mir gelungen, unQcfit^r eine tiallie 
©eite jw iiberfefeen, o^ne emen ge^Ier ju madien. 

288. (a) 1. You might have translated the whole exer- 
cise right, if you hadn't misunderstood. 2. He looked 
hither and thithei for his 
watch, but it was {§ 206, 
2) under a newspaper on 
the table. 3. How long 
will it take if we take a 
carriage ? 4. I haven't 
seen the boys playing 
football ; they may have 
stopped playing before 
we arrived, 6. If you 
wished me to go and or- 
der dinner, instead of con- 
tinuing to play [the] 
piano, why didn't you tell 
me 80 (e«)? 6. Find- 
ing the children playing 
in the garden, I succeeded 
in making them stop with- 
out their getting angry. 

(6) 1. I have followed 
you hither and thither for 
a whole hour, without being able to speak a word with you, 
2. I think there is more (§ 30, 2} room here; you can 
sit down without disturbing ua. 3. Seeing the boys 
sitting at the desk without doing anything, I told them to 
begin writing their exercises. 4. They continued writ- 
ing for half an hoiir; I thought it would take longer before 
they were ready. 5. When we met the two bi-others, 




S3. MoMMSEtj. — One of Germany's 
gre^tesl historians. 
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they entertained us a long time by telling all kinds of (attcr* 
lei) funny stories. 6. Hearing the children making such 
a noise, instead of continuing to work without their noticing 
you, you ought to have ordered them to stop. 

(c) In the Parlor. — " Do you know those two men I met 
at [the] Mailers' yesterday ? Well, I think I see them com- 
ing. Will you help me entertain them ? '' 

"Instead of receiving them like this (fo), we ought to 
stop sewing and change our clothes. Don't you think so ? 
We can let them wait for us." 

"Oh, no I Then they will hear us running hither and 
thither trying to get ready. I think we shall succeed in 
entertaining them very well." 

" May I keep on (continue) sewing ? I'm about to finish 
this pattern, and it won't take long. Of course, if you order 
me to stop, I will (fo tu' tc^'«)." 

"Oh, no, only I wish you'd make a little room on the 
sofa. I don't like to see your things lying there, for you 
know it is the seat of honor." 

"Of course not. You are right, as always. Well, now 
everything is in order, and we are ready to receive the 
gentlemen." 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

REVIEW OF CHAPTERS XXT-XXXU. 

Seutfdfec ^an6el. 

289. ®ett bei ^egrtinbutiQ bee :Seulf(^en Steii^ee f\aben 

bie iCeutfi^en ©rogeS geletftet. <Bie mUiijten ben §onbeI 

unb 33erfe^r ber Selt bef)errf(^en. @ie fllauben, bag t^nen 




54. The Docks 



ties flelingen tanxi. toenn fte in ber ^nbuftrie Bermerten, mo« 
Re ottf bet Unioetfitat lemen. Utib fie fiJnnten in bee Sat 
nid|t* ffleffeteS tun ; man fie^l in foft jebem Sonbe bie bf 
(onnte SRarle " made in Germany." 
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Set ^alaft bc« ®ultan« gu ^onftantmo|3cI tuirb burij^ 
bcutfc^c glcftrtjittlt crlcuc^tct, unb Srttdcn unb gifcnbal^nctt 
in Slcinaficn unb ©ilbamcrifa tucrbcn ton bcutfd^cn ®cfctt* 
fc^aftcn crbaut. 35ic ©c^tffc bc« 5Korbbcutfc^cn 8Io^b«, unb 
bcr §antburfl*5[mcrifa*8intc, bcr bcibcn grdgtcn ©an^jfcr^ 
Itnicn bcr fficit, traflcn bcutfc^c gabrifatc in attc SBcIttcilc* 
Unb ba« attc^ flefc^tcl|t crft, fcit bic bcutfc^cn ©taatcn fic^ jum 
bcutfc^cn SRcid^ iufammcnflcfc^Ioffcn l^abcn* 

Notes. 

290. Historical Note, — The development of German industry 
and commerce is little short of marvelous. The capital, Berlin, 
has become the leading industrial center of Europe, while in 
foreign commerce — imports and exports — Germany excels the 
United States. The latest available figures show Germany's com- 
merce to be worth four billions (^4,000,000,000) a year, while that 
of the United States is worth about three and a quarter billions 
(»3,250,000,000). 

Exercises. 

291. (a) 1. Write short sentences illustrating all the 
German equivalents for English that. 2. What impresses 
you as the most difficult peculiarity of German adjectives ? 
Illustrate it in a sentence. 3. Outline the chief dif- 
ferences between German and English in their use of 
(1) moods and (2) tenses. 4. Find in § 289 illustrations 
of (1) both kinds of conjunctions, (2) different adjective 
peculiarities, and (3) uses of the subjunctive. 

(b) 1. Translate, The boy I mean is not the one you Tcnow^ 
and comment on the insertion of German words not needed 
in English. 2. Write three German sentences, seeing 
how many infinitive forms you can put at the end, like 

®ic l^ftttcn \\)ix nic^t fingcn Icmcn laffcn fottcn. 3. After 

which of the two sentences, §cutc gtnfl td^ in bic @tabt and 
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§eute bin iti) in bie ©tabt geflangen, do jou expect me to go 
on and tell what I did in the city ? Explain. 

(c) Conversational IdioTtis. Memorize: 1. I)oS (tnb bie 
frflBnften JBfumen, bie ii^ je gefe^en ftabe. 2. ^e fleigiger 
loir arbeiten, befto me^r lernen wir; baS mttffen Sie jugeben. 
3. ©ie ^ben etmae SBeiftes in bie Iaf(fte geftecft; rei(^en 




55. The Suspended Tramway at Barmen-Elberfeld. — One of 
Germany's engineering triumphs. 

©ie'8 mit. 4. er ^iitte auf altera befte^en fotlen, nwfl er 
befcdloffen ^otte. 6. ®er Se^rer fogte, er ijabe juerft gc« 
bat^t, bog ber Safe rirfitig fei. 6. 9iun, boa I)atten ©ie 
ftttl)er tun iBnnen. 

292. (a) 1. After he had decided to pass the summer in 
Berlin, he ought to hare insisted on going there (S 149, 1). 
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2. Did it ever occur to you that you might not pass the 
examination? 3. We have been here all summer; but 
nest year we shall pass in Germany. 4. Did you ever 
see a girl who could speak so fast ? 6. She insisted that 
there was no reason why she should receive her oldest friends 
firat. 6. Well, isn't that the best way to decide it ? 




56. A German Warship in the Kiel Canal. — This canal connects the 
North Sea. and the Baltic, making It unnecessary for German ships 
10 sal] around Denmark. 

(6) 1. Those are not the handkerchiefs I ordered; mine 
were not so large as these. 2. There was something 
strange in the speech he made, but of course we had to 
agree that it was good. 3. You ought to have put your 
book on the table where the lamp was ; then you could have 
continued your story. 4. He spoke as if he didn't know 
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a shorter way through the wood, 5. After we had all 
decided that there was no reason why he should speak, he 
insisted on making a speech. 6. It is true he was a good 
speaker, but his speech consisted of nothing but philosophy 
and we did not like it very well. 

(c) Before the Tennis, — " What's the matter ? I've been 
standing here a whole hour. Why didn't you come before ? " 

"I should think it would have occurred to you that I 
might be late. Did you ever come the long way past the 
old school ? " 

" It's true I never came that way, but that is no reason 
why I should have to wait for you forever. Next time I 
won't wait." 

" Oh, yes, you will (§ 237, 1) I It seems strange to me 
that you should be so angry at me the first time I am late. 
You speak as if you had never done anything bad yourself." 

" Well, I agree that I did not speak courteously at first, 
but I was tired, and I didn't like the way you kept me 
waiting (let me wait)." 

" I agree with you that I ought to have come a shorter 
way, but half an hour passed before I noticed how late it 
was. Excuse me this time and I'll never do it again." 

" All right I Shall we begin our game ? " 



PART IL 



PART n. 

CHAPTER I. 

COMPOSITION OF LETTERS. 

293. Introduction. — As to content^ German letters are 
like English : one writes what one wishes to say. As 
to form^ the Germans, like the Americans, break all 
rules for date, address, and ending, in letters to inti- 
mate friends. But when writing to acquaintances, and 
especially to strangers, one should follow the rules. 

Below are given the commonest forms of dating, 
addressing, and closing. They range from the most 
intimate to the most formal. Illustrations of these 
styles may be seen in the German letters on pages 236, 
238, and 241. The one on page 236 is intimate ; on 
page 238, friendly ; on page 241, business. Germans 
usually write the German script, although they can 
all read English script. 

Note. — Many American students have found pleasure and profit 
in corresponding with German students. Those who wish to exchange 
letters in this way (each writing in the language of the other, or each 
using his native tongue) can make arrangements by having their 
teachers write to Professor Dr. Martin Hartmann, Fechnerstr. 6, 
Leipzig, Germany. The conditions under which the correspondence 
is arranged are contained in the ** Rules for Scholars^ International 
Correspondence,'* copies of which may be had gratis from Allyn and 
Bacon, Boston, New York, or Chicago. 

294. The Date. — German dates always follow the 
order : day, month, year. §annot)cr, 14. 2. 1912 ; SStxiin, 
IS. IV. 1913; !Crc«bcn, b. 18. a»at 1914; g^icago, ben 11. 

235 
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/Jf.J^^ /f/J. 
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Qan. 1916; SSoUon, ben 23ftcn 9?0D^ 1916* Germans very 
rarely write the day of the week, nor do they usually 
spell the name of the month in full, 

295. The Address. — The common address between 
friends is: Sicbcr ^axt, ?tcbc ainna, more rarely, 2Wctn 
Hcbcr or 2D?ctnc licbc. Then follow, increasing in for- 
mality: Stcbcr ©err SSraun 1 8icbcr §crr !iDoftor! (always 
address a German by his title); ©cl^r gccl^rtcr §crr 
©c^tnibt (flccl^rtcr alone is bad form); ©cl^r flccl^rtc flittt* 
biflc grau! ©d^r* flccl^rtc grau ^rofcffor! (to the wife of 
a professor) ; ®ct|r flccl^rtcr ©err ! (the commonest form 
of address); SScrcl^rtcr ©err ©ircftor! 93crc^rtcr ©err! 
(very respectful). 

In business letters it is sufficient to write the name of 
the person or firm, followed on the same line by in and 
the name of the city. Then comes the body of the 
letter without the equivalent of our Dear Sir : 

WlM6)tn, 15. 6, 1914. 

©crrn 91. aBcrt^ctm in ©crtin! 

Qn :S3canttt)ortunfl Qijxt^ ttjcrtcn ®c^rcibcn« Dom 12. b. 3R. 
(§ 365) tcilc ic^ Qijntn crgcbcnft mit, bag, etc. 

©oc^ad^tung^DoH 

296. The Close. — There are many wai/s of closing a 
letter. For intimate friends, !Dctn or ©cine suffices ; 
for less intimate friends, ^l^r or Q^ixt; for acquain- 
tances, ©o(i^ac^tun9^t)oQ, ©o(i^a(i^tunfl^t)oC unb crgcbcnft^ 
and 2D?tt Dorjilfllic^cr ©oc^ac^tung form a series ranging 
from respectful to very respectful. No comma or other 
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punctuation follows these words, even though the name 
is written on the line below. 

Note, — Germans rarely send love ; instead they prefer greetings, 
©rilgc. In signing a letter Your loving son, the participle in Grerman 
must have an object : 2)cln 2)ld) Ucbcnbcr @ol^n. In a letter the 
singular 2)u, 2)cln, 2)lrf), and the plural 3^r, @uer, and @uc^, must 
always be written with a capital, as well as the formal <Sie and Sl^r. 

297. Summary. — In writing to intimate friends the 
form makes little dijffierence, except that all pronouns 
of the second person must be capitalized. With ac- 
quaintances and strangers, when in doubt about the 
form, use the following : 

9?ctt) ?)orf, b. 10. Oft 1917. 
@c^r gcc^rtcr §crr! 

god^ad^tung^Dott 

298. The Envelope.-^ On the envelope the word (Sin) 
§crrtt, ^rau^ or griiutcttt is usually written above and a 
bit to the left of the name. Always give titles, but 
they may be abbreviated with the exception of §crrtt, 
grau, and griiutcitt: §crni "iprof. !Dr. gricbri^ Stuge, 
§crni ©d^cimrat ^rof. !SDr. grtc^ ©d^tnibt. Germans 
usually underscore the name of the city, and write the 
street followed by the number on the line below, 
instead of using the opposite English arrangement. 

germ ©cl^eitnrat 

SerUn gS. 30. 

aug^burgcr @tr. 39". 
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In the upper left-hand corner, or on the back of the 
envelope, may be put the writer's name and address 
preceded by the letters W>\. for bcr 2lbf cnbcr (^sender) . 
In large cities the name of the subdivision and sub- 
station are usually given. Thus the address above 
means that Dr. Lenz lives near Substation " 30 " of 
Subdivision " West," in Berlin. Sometimes the num- 
ber of the story is added as a little Roman exponent 
to the street number, 45" and 68"^ meaning up two 
and three flights respectively ("second" or "third 
flat"). 

299. The Street. — German street names deserve special 
attention, although German use is far from uniform.^ 
At the corners of Liitzow and Potsdamer streets in 
Berlin are four signs ; two read 8Ut}0lP ®tr. and two 
read SUtjOlpftr. This same condition is true on count- 
less corners in nearly all large German cities, as the Ger- 
mans seldom follow the rules consistently. The rules 
are as follows : (1) When the name of a street is a single 
noun^ the word ®tra§c or ^{(i% is united with it without 
a hyphen : gricbric^ftragc, SBil^cImpIafe. (2) When the 
name is a compound noun^ its different parts are joined 
by hyphens and it is also joined by a hyphen to the 
word @tra§c or ^tat}, which is then written with a capi- 
tal : aWartin^'gut^cr-Stragc, a5iftoria:*8uifc=="5piafe. (3) When 
the name is an adjective^ the word ®tra§c or ^{a% is writ- 
ten separate : ?cipgtgcr @tra§c, ^ot^bamcr ^lafe. (4) But 
when the adjective modifies a noun^ the adjective is writ- 

1 For discussions of street names, see Duden's " Orthographisches 
Worterbuch," p. xi ; Wustmann's *' AUerhaud Sprachdummheiten," 
pp. 176-182. 
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ten separate, while noun and street are written as in 
(1) : SRcuc SEnntcrfcIbftra^c. The approved abbreviation 
for ©tragc is @tr., not @t., and for "ipiafe, %. 



CHAPTER II. 

COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

300. Introduction. — German is the richest of all lan« 
guages in compound words. Not only does it compound 
many words which in English are written separate, as 
bic ^aupt\ad)t, the main thing^ bie Suftfd^ifffal^rt^alticngc* 
fettfd^aft, the airship passage stock company^ and so on, 
but it is particularly varied in its roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes. 

Germans are also fond of coining words for new ideas 
out of German roots, prefixes, and suffixes, where Eng- 
lish Anglicizes a foreign word. Sometimes this new 
coinage is accepted by the people : bcr gcrnfprcc^cr is as 
common as ba* 2^ctcp^ott, bic ^al^rfartc is as common as 
bo^ 59ittct, ticket. Sometimes it is rejected: efforts to 
introduce bic 2^uttfc for bic ©aucc, sauce^ and ba* SJhtnb* 
tuc^ for bic ®crt)icttc, napkin^ seem to have failed. When 
a foreign word insists on keeping its individuality, it 
is often Germanized by force : bcr 3^^^^/ ^*^<?^^9 ^^ 
£cf^, cakes. 

Roots. 

301. Ablant. — German roots often vary their vowel 
sounds so that it is hard to identify the original root : 
fd^tic^cn, ba^ ©d^tog, bcr ®d^Iu§; bcr ®unb, bic 59inbc, bo^ 
83anb. This altering of the root vowel, called Ablavt^ 
is the most important change that can take place in a 
root. English has it too : sing^ sang^ sung ; swim^ swam^ 
swum. 

242 
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Note. — Besides der Umlaut and der Ablaut^ German has three 
other convenient words, relating to the position of a vowel in a word 
or syllable : der Anlaut, the beginning sound, der Inlaut^ the middle 
sound, and der Auslaut, the end sound, referring respectively to the 
beginning, middle, and end of a word or a syllable. It is much shorter 
to say that certain things are true of vowels ^* im Anlaut, im Inlauty 
or im Auslautt'^^ than ** at the beginning of a word or syllable^^"* and 
BO on. 

302. Derivation of IToims from Verb Roots. — Nouns de- 
rived from verb roots are usually of one of three kinds : 

(1) an active object^ performing the action of the verb ; 

(2) a passive object^ on which the action of the verb is 
performed ; or (3) an abstract noun^ denoting the con- 
dition or actioil of the verb. 

(1) !Ca^ SBanb (binbcn), something that binds. 
!SDcr 59ogcn (bicgcn), something that bends. 
!iDcr §Iu§ (flicgcn), something that flows. 

(2) !l)cr SSxud) (bred^cn), something that is broken. 
!SDcr SSnnh (binbcn), something that is bound. 
J)cr Iran! (trinfcn), something that is drunk. 

(3) T)tx J^Iufl (flicgcn), action or condition of flying. 
Der ®attg (gc^cn), action or condition of^oinf. 
Der 2^nittf (trinfcn), action or condition of drink- 

ing. 

303. Below are given the commonest verbal roots 
from which nouns are derived by root changes (Slbtaut). 

JSBicgctt, to bend; ber 59ogcn, bow^ arch; bic Sdn6)t, bay. 
SBinbctt, to bind; bcr SBanb, bound volume; ba« 59anb, 
ribbon ; ble 59inbc, bandage ; bcr ^utib^ bond^ union. 
^rcc^cn, to break; bcr ®ruc^, breach. 
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ginbcn, to find ; bcr ^unb, find^ cache. 

^Vit^tXif to fiy ; bcr ^S^H^fliffht; bcr glitgcl, mn^. 

(JHc^cn, to flow ; bcr ^Iu§, nVer ; ba^ glop, ra/iC. 

®tbtn, to ffive ; bic ®abc, ^f/i; (ba^ ®ift, poi«ow). 

Oel^cn, fo ffo ; bcr ®ang, ^ai^, walk. 

®ic§Ctt, to pour ; bcr (^u§, casting (of metal'). • 

Orabcn, fo di^ ; ba^ ®rab, ^rai;e ; bic ®rubc, grotto ; bic 

®ruf t, vault ; bcr ©rabcn, ditch. 
Orcifcn, to grasp ; bcr ©riff, handle. 
^lingcn, to sound ; bcr filang, »ound ; bic Slingcl, JeZZ. 
Sicgctt, to lie ; bic Sage, situation., the way a thing lies, 
SKcffcn, to measure ; bav5 9Wa§, measure ; bic 9Wa§, (5'warf) 

measure. 
©c^ic^cn, to shoot; bcr ®d^u^, «//^^; bcr Scfjo^, «Aoof, twig. 
©c^Iagcn, ^0 8^nfc ; bcr Sc^Iag, stroke ; bic Sd^Iad^t, Jat^/e. 
©c^IicBcn, ^0 «/m^; ba<J ®cI)(op, /oc/c; castle; bcr @d^(u§, 

end; bcr Sd)IiiffcI, Are?/. 
@cf)ttcibcn, to cut; bcr Sc^nitt, <?m^; bcr Sc^ni^, aZiVe. 
@c^cn, ^0 see ; bic (£icl)t, «i^A^. 
©c^Ctt, to set ; bcr (Sa^, sentence. 
©ingcn, fo «i7i^ ; bcr @ang, bcr ®cf ang, song. 
@i^cn, to sit ; bcr <2ife, seat. 
©prcd^cn, to speak; bic (2pracf)C, language; bcr @prud^, 

saying ; ba^ ©cfprad), conversation. 
©pringcn, ^(? spring; bcr Sprung, Zeap. 
©tcl^Ctt, ^0 «^a7id ; bcr Stanb,- standing ; bic @tunbc, hour. 
Ircibctt, to drive ; bcr Jricb, impulse. 
Irinfctt, to drink; bcr Xxant and bcr Jrunf, dnnyfc. 
SBcrfcn, to throw; bcr ffiurf, ^Ae throw^ing). 
SBicgctt, (1) to weigh, (2) to rock; (1) bic SBagc, scale; 

ba^ ©cnjid^t, weight; (2) bic SBicgc, cradle; bic 

SBogc, t6;ai;e. 
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3ie^cn, to draw; bcr ^vlq, train; feature; bic S^d)t, 

breed(ing'). 
^ttJitigcn, to compel ; ber ^Xoan^, compulsion. 

Prefixes. 

304. German prefixes may be divided into two classes, 
verbal and general. The verbal prefixes may also be 
classed as inseparable prefixes, which were treated in 
Lesson XVII (p. 106), and separable, which were 
treated in Lesson XVIII (p. 114). Of the general 
prefixes the most important are : crj*, gc*, mi^*, un*, ur*. 
They are used chiefly with nouns. 

(1) @rj* (English arcA-) means leader^ chief; bcr @rj* 
bif(^of, archbishop ; bcr Srgl^crjog, archduke ; bcr Srjtugncr, 
arch-liar ; bcr Srjfc^clm, arrant knave. 

(2) ®c=* (no English equivalent) forms (a) collectives 
out of noun stems, or (J) verbal nouns from verb stems. 

(a) Da^ ®cbtrgc, mountain chain (bcr ©erg) ; bic ®c* 
briibcr, brothers (bcr 59rubcr); ba^ ©cficbcr, jt??wma^e (bic 
gcbcr) ; ba^ ©cjubct, jubilation (bcr 3^f>^0 ; ba^ ©ctnaucr, 
walls (bic Sfiaucr); bic ©cfd^tptftcr, pi., brothers and sisters 
(bic ©c^tpcfter). 

(J) !iDa^ ®cbcQ, barking (bcllcn); ba^ ®cbct, prayer 
(bctcn); bcr ®cbattfc, thought (bcnfcn); ba6 ®t\i\6)i, poem 
(btcfitctt) ; ba6 ®c^cu(, howling (l^culcn) ; ba6 ®cl(iutc, ring- 
ing (lautctt); ba^ ®cfd^cnf, present (f^cnfcn). 

(3) 3)Ziff(c)* (English mis- or dis-') means wrong. It 
has been treated with verbs in § 139. It is also used 
regularly with nouns from which, together with their 
verbal roots, adjectives are sometimes formed. Thus 
we see also adjectives with the prefix mi§. 
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T)xt 3Kiffctat, misdeed (bic Sat); bie 3Ki59Uttft, envt/ 
(bic ®un\t, favor) ; miggunftig, envious; ba^ aRigtraucti, 
distrust (ba^ 33crtrauen); migtrauifc^, distrustful; bic 
SJKiPanbtung, I'W usage; ba^ 2Wi§t)crgnitgen, displeasure 
(ba^ SScrgnitgcn) ; ntigDergniigt, displeased. 

(4) Un* (English im- or m-, sometimes 7wi«-) usually 
reverses the meaning of a word : unanftiinbig, improper 
(anftiinbig) ; unartig, naughty (artig); unbequcm, uncom- 
fortable (bequcm); unbeftimmt, indefinite (beftimmt); ber 
Uttbanf, ingratitude (ber !iDanf); unenblicf), infinite (cnb* 
lid^); ber \\\i\\xm, nonsense (ber Sinn); ber Unfriebe, dis- 
cord (ber J^riebe); bie Ungebulb, impatience (bie ©ebulb); 
bad Unglitd, misfortune (bad ®aicf). 

(5) Ur* (no English equivalent) comes from the 
Gothic us^ ur^ meaning out^ and denotes origin or source. 
It may also intensify the meaning of a word : Uraft, very 
old (a(t); bic Ura^ne, great-grandmother (bie 3l^ne); ur* 
fontifcf), very funny (fontifcf)); urpIb(jUc^, all of a sudden 
(plbfelic^); ber Urfprung, source (ber Sprung); bad UrDoIf, 
original or primitive people (bad 23oIt) ; ber Uripalb, pri- 
meval forest (ber 9BaIb). 

Suffixes. 

305. A great many German words are formed by 
adding suffixes to various roots. The most important 
groups of words formed in this way are : (1) nouns, 
(2) adjectives, and (3) verbs. 

Derivation of Nouns by Suffix. — Nouns formed by suflBx 
may be divided into two classes : concrete and abstract, 

306. The commonest suffixes by which concrete 
nouns are formed are : 6)tn, lein, er, in, and ling. 
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(1) &)tn and Icitl form neuter diminutives out of 
other nouns': bo^ ©(iuntd^en, little tree (bcr ©autn); bad 
®5^ncf)en, little son (ber ©ol^n); bad aRttbc^en, little girl 
(bic aSagb) ; bad ©a^Icin, brooklet (bcr «a(^) ; bad grdu^' 
leitt, M««, little woman (bic grau); bad 53ii(^tcin, K«?« 
JooA: (bad ®uc^)* 

Note that the root vowel takes Umlaut when possible. 

(2) @r forms masculine agents from 

(a) Nouns: bcr gtcifd^cr, butcher (bad glctfd^); bci 
©iirtncr, gardener (bcr ©artcn) ; bcr 2^5pf cr, potter (bcr 

(J) Verbs: bcr f^^^rcr, guide (fii^rcn); bcr 8cfcr, 
reader (Icfcn); bcr ©d^rcibcr, clerk (fd^rcibcn). 

Note that the root vowel usually takes Umlaut. 

(3) Qn forms feminines from masculines : bic ^bnifltn, 
queen (bcr tbtiig) ; bic gcl^rcrin, lady teacher (bcr Scorer) ; 
bic SblDin, lioness (bcr 85n)c). 

(4) Sing forms masculines with varying meaning from 

(a) Nouns : bcr ©itnftting, favorite (bic ®uttft) ; bcr 
(Sprb^ting, scion (bcr ®pro§, sprout) ; bcr !iDaumIing, hop- 
o'-my-thumb (bcr Daumcn, thumb). 

(J) Adjectives: bcr f^^^^^bling, stranger (frctnb); bcr 
grii^Ung, spring (frii^); bcr 3^^9li^8/ youth (iung). 

(c?) Verbs : bcr ginbting, foundling (fitibcti) ; bcr 8c^r^ 
ling, apprentice ((c^rcn); bcr ^'iuqlinq', suckling (faugcn). 

(d) Numerals: bcr grftUng, first fruits (crft); bcr 
^tDilling^ tunn (glDci); bcr !iDritting, triplet (brci). 

Note that the root vowel takes Umlaut when possible. 
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307. The commonest sufl&xes by which abstract nouns 
are formed are : c, tx, l^cit, feit, fd^oft, and ung. 

(1) S forms abstract feminines from 

(a) Adjectives : bic §(irtc, hardness, cruelty (l^art) ; 
bic ®rd§c, size (grog); bic 2'dnQt, length (tang). 

(6) Verb Roots: bic 33ittc, request (bitten); bic Siebc, 
love (Itebctt); bie 8itge, lie (liigen). 

Note that the root vowel takes Umlaut when possible. 

(2) Si forms feminines of various meanings — many- 
have become concrete — from 

(a) Nouns: bie ^Saderei, bakery (ber ©defer); bie 
J5ifd)erei, fishery (ber J^ifc^er); bie SHaDcrci, slavery (ber 
®flat)e). 

(J) Verbs: bic 'JJederei, chaffing (neden, to tease'); bie 
^laubcrei, chattering (plaubern) ; bie (Sc^meic^elei, flattery 
(fc^meid^eln). 

(3) §eit forms abstract feminines from 

(a) Nouns : bie ©ott^cit, godhead (ber ®ott) ; bic Sinb* 
t)eit, childhood (ba^ S1nb); bic aJZenfd)^eit, humanity (ber 
aWcttfc^). 

(J) Adjectives: bie "^yxvxm^di, stupidity (butnm); bie 
gin^eit, unity (ein); bic SBei^t)eit, wisdom (tDcife). 

(4) ^eit forms abstract feminines from adjectives 
which have endings like ig, (id), fam, bar, etc. : bic !SDattf* 
barfeit, gratitude (banfbar); bie greunblicf)feit, kindness 
(freuttbtid^); bie "^uX^amUxi, patience (bulbfam). 

(5) ©c^aft forms abstract feminines, chiefly from 
nouns denoting persons : bie 53iirgerfd^aft, citizens (ber 
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©iirgcr) ; bie SMcncrfc^aft, servants (bcr !lDicncr) ; bic ^t6)U 
fd^aft, serfdom (bcr ^td)t). 

(6) Ung forms abstract feminines, chiefly from verbs : 
bic grjii^Iung, story (crjft^Icn); blc SIcibung/ clothing 
(Hcibcn); bic ^txi^nun^, drawing (j^txijUtxC). 

308. Derivation of Adjectives by Suffix. — The com- 
monest sufiixes by which adjectives are formed are: 
bar, en, ^aft, ig, ifc^, \x6), and fam. 

(1) 59ar forms adjectives from 

(a) Nouns: batifbar, ^ra^/w? (bcr !Canf); cl^rbar, Aon- 
oralle (bic g^rc); furc^tbar, terrible (bic gurd^t). 

(J) Verbs : braud^bar, w«a6?^ (braud^cn) ; cgbar, eatable 
(cffcn); (c^bar, legible (Icfcn). 

(2) Sti forms adjectives, usually of material, from 
nouns: cid^cn, oaken (bic Sid^c); golbcn, golden (ba^ 
®oIb); iDoItcn, woolen (bic SBoItc). 

(3) ©^f^ forms adjectives from 

(a) Nouns: tld^a^i, disgusting Q^tx iSltV)] mciftcrt)aft, 
masterful (bcr 9Wciftcr); fiinb^aft, sinful (bic ®Unbc). 

(b) Adjectives : bo^l^aft, malicious (bdfc, 6ad) ; fratif* 
l^aft, sickly (franf); ipa^r^aft, real (ipa^r, true^. 

(4) 3^9 forms adjectives, chiefly from nouns : jUtiftij, 
favorable (bic ®unft); tnutig, courageous (bcr 9Rut); fon^ 
nig, sunny (bic @onnc). 

(5) ^\6) forms adjectives, chiefly from proper nouns: 
amcrifanif d^, -Awienca/i (bcr Slmerif ancr) ; \xwxjfi\\\6), French, 
(bcr Srangofc); l^omerifc^, Homeric (bcr ^omer). 
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(6) Sid^ forms adjectives from 

(a) Nouns: glitdtic^, happy (ba^ ©tUdf); tncnfc^Iic^, 
human (ber 3Kenfc^); tftglic^, daily (bcr Sag). 

(J) Adjectives: ^xm\6), joyous (jroij); 1^X1^1x6), lengthy 
(tang); xMxdf, reddish (rot). 

(c?) Verbs: bcgrciflic^, cornpreA^w^zWe (begreifcti): frag* 
Uc^, questionable (frageti); \!j^^{i6), hateful, u^ly (l)affen). 

(7) ®atn forms adjectives from 

(a) Nouns : furd^tf am, timid (bic ^urc^t) ; gclDattfam, 
violent (bie ©ctpalt); fittfatn, modest (bie Sitte, usage). 

(6) Verbs: biegfam, jpZioiZe (biegcn); ge^orfam, o6et?f- 
ewt (gc^ord^en); ftrcbfam, assiduous (ftreben, to strive). 

309. Derivation of Verbs by Suffix. — The commonest 
sufl&xes by which verbs are formed are : tn, cm, icrcn, 
and igen. 

(1) Stl forms verbs from 

(a) Nouns: bilrften, to brush (bic Wrftc); fifc^cn, to 
fish (bcr gif^); fiijfcn, to Hm (bcr Sug). 

(J) Adjectives: l^iirtctt, to harden (l^art); plttttcn, to 
iron flat (platt, flat) ; ftdrfcn, to strengthen (ftarf). 

((?) Roots of other verbs: brangcn, trans., to crowd 
(bringcn, intrans., to force one's way); fiiltcn, to /cZZ 
(fatten); trfttifcn, to «(;ator (trinfcn). 

(2) Sm forms verbs chiefly from adjectives. With 
comparatives it may be considered as simply *n added 
to the comparative root. A prefix — commonly t)cr* — 
often precedes the root: tjcrbcffcrn, to correct (bcffcr); 
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tjeriangeni, to prolong (Wngcr); tjcrgrd^eni, to enlarge 
(flro§). 

(3) 3^ercn forms verbs, chiefly from foreign words : 
amitficrctt, to entertain (French, amuser^ ; beHinicren, to 
decline a word (French, dScliner) ; rcgiercn, to rule (Latin 
regere), 

(4) 3^9cn forms verbs from 

(a) Nouns : l^ulbigcti, to do homage (bic ©ulb, grace') ; 
frcujtgcn, to crucify (ba^ touj); ftcintgcn, to Btone (bcr 
©teiti). 

(J) Adjectives (when an adjective has the ending 
ig, this class of verbs is not to be distinguished from 
thafinl): bcfefttgcn,^o/a«^m (fcft); bcfc^dtiigcn, fo ieaw- 
tify (f(^5n); fftttigcn, to Batinfy (fatt)» 

Compound Words. 

310. German compounds always consist of two main 
parts: (1) the modifying element and (2) the basic 
word. The basic word comes last : blaugriin, bluish 
green; griinbfau, greenish blue. Either element may 
belong to almost any part of speech : t)au61^altett, to keep 
house; ber 9?itnmcrfatt, glutton. And both elements 
may themselves be compounds: bie S33agcttbautt)crfftatt, 
workshop for building wagons. 

Compounds may be any part of speech ; (nouns 
take their gender from the last element) : ba6 Stif d^bciti 
(noun), table leg ; ba^fetbe (pronoun), the same; l^cHblau 
(adjective), light blue; ipal^rfagcn (verb), to prophesy; 
bcrgan (adverb), uphill; anftatt (preposition), instead 
of; nac^bcm (conjunction), after ; |)ofetaufenb (inter jec- 
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tion) Great Scott! While there are compounds in all 
parts of speech, the most important are (1) Nouns, 
(2) Adjectives, and (3) Verbs. 

311. Nonns. — A noun may be compounded with 

(1) Nouns: ba^ t^titxittt, feather bed ; ber gingcrl^ut, 
thimble; ba^ ®oii^t\!Ld, gold piece ; bie @auptftabt, capital 
city. 

(2) Pronouns, usually felbft: ber ©clbftmorb, suicide; 
bcr <Btlb^tiaut, vowel ; bic ©clbftfud^t, selfishness. 

. (3) Adjectives : ber 33Itibfinn, nonsense; ba^ X^cutfc^- 
lanb, Germany ; bie (Mrogmutter, grandmother. 

(4) Verbs: ba^ J^a^rrdb, bicycle; bie j^UItfeber, /(jww 
tain pen ; bie SBanberhtft, love of travel, 

(6) Adverbs: bie aufienfeite, outside; ba^ Cbenbilb, 
image; bie ^t^^tit, the present time. 

(6) Prepositions: ba^ ^itieib, pity; bit '^aijtotlt, pos- 
terity ; ber UtntDeg, roundabout way. 

312. Adjectives. — An adjective may be compounded 
with 

(1) Nouns : bilbfd^bn, pretty as a picture; feefranf, sea- 
sick; filberl^ell, clear as crystal. 

/2) Adjectives: bxtttx^^^, bitter sweet ; QUtmntXQ, good- 
natured; grilnblau, greenish blue. 

(3) Verbs: bemerfen^tpert, worthy of note; lernbe* 
gierig, eager to learn ; nterf tDiirbig, remarkable. 

(4) Prepositions : aufred^t, upright; au^erorbentUc^, 
extraordinary ; tjorlaut, forward^ pert. 
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313. Verbs. — A verb may be compounded with 

(1) Nouns: l^au^l^altcn, to keep house; ftattfinbcn, to 
take place ; tcitncl^men, to take part 

(2) Adjectives: gro^tun, to swagger; licbftugeln, to 
ogle ; tjottenbcti, to finish. 

(3) Adverbs : l^ingc^cn, to go away ; tt)iebcrf ommcn, to 
come again; guriidfcl^rctt, to turn back. 

(4) Prepositions : anjiel^cn, to put on ; mitgc^en, to go 
along with; tiad^fifecti, to stay after school. 

Derivations through the Latin. 

314. Students of Latin may be interested in compar- 
ing certain English words, derived from Latin, witli 
tlieir German synonyms. For many English words 
derived directly, prefix and root^ from the Latin, the 
German equivalent may be found by translating the 
Latin word, part by part, into German. A few illus- 
trations are given below ; students should be on the 
watch for others. 

(1) Nouns : 

Attraction, bic Slttjiel^Uttg (ad, an -h trahere, jic^cn). 
Benefit^ bic SBot)Itat (bene, tt)O^I + facere, tun). 
Eruption, bcr Slu^bruc^ (e, au^ + rumpere, brcd^cn). 
Pretence, bcr 3Sortt)anb (prae, t)or + tendere, tt)cnbcn). 
Resonance, bcr SBibcrl^alt (re, tt)ibcr + sonare, l)altcn). 

Note, — Examples from the Greek are rare. The best one is sym- 
pathy, bag aWltlelb (<ri>i', mlt + ird^oj, bag i!clb). 

(2) Adjectives: 

Accessible^ jugttnglic^ (ad, gu + cedere, gct)cn). 
Illicit, uncrtaubt (in, un + licere, criaubt fcin). 
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Immortal, unftcrbftc^ (in, un + mori, fterben). 
Retrograde, riicffldnflifl (retro, guriid + gradi, flc^en). 
Subsequent, nac^fofflcnb (sub, nac^ + sequi, fo(flen). 

(3) Verbs: 

Compose, gufammenfe^cn (con, gufammcn + ponere, 

fefeen)* 
Contract, jufammcnjicl^en (con, jufammcn + trahere, 

gte^en). 
Exclude, au^fd)ficfien (ex, au« -f claudere, [c^ftc^cn)* 
Expel, au€ftretben (ox, au<J + pellere, trctbcn). 
Extract, au^}tcl)cn (ex, au«J + trahere, Jtel)cn). 
Import, einfii^ren (in, etn + portare, fU^ren). 
Prescribe, t)orfd)riebcn (prae, Dor + scribere, fc^retbcn). 
Remit, jurUcffd)icfen (re, jurild -\- mittere, fd)i(fcn). 
Retract, juriicf^ie^en (re, juritd -f trahere, Jte^en). 
Survive, Uberlebcn (super, iiber 4- vivere, leben). 



CHAPTER III. 

COMPOSITION OF SOUNDS. PRONUNCIATION AND 

PHONETICS. 

Introduction. 

315. A Oerman Accent. — When we hear newly arrived 
Germans speaking English, we are often amused at 
what we call their " broken " speech. Do we ever stop 
to think that our German is just as broken and amusing 
to them? When we speak German readily or recite 
a poem glibly, it rarely occurs to us that a German 
would probably have difficulty in understanding us. 
To acquire a correct German accent, we mu9t Btudy and 
imitate the very peculiarities of enunciation which make 
a German's broken English sound so quaint to us. 

The simplest way to approach a good German accent 
is to make believe we are telling a German dialect story, 
and to do this when we read or speak German. We must 
also get rid of all false modesty, for trying to mimic 
German sounds is not half so ridiculous as giving Ger- 
man letters their American sounds. 

Several years ago an American student in Germany 
tried one day to make fun of the speech of his German 
fellow-students, rolling his r's, hissing his «'8, and jerk- 
ing out the separate words, instead of speaking in his 
former careful, easy, American way. He threw himself 
into the German with might and main, just to show 
them how queer it sounded to him. To his surprise he 

265 
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was complimented upon his progress in pronunciation. 
The Germans had noticed, not that he was exaggerating, 
but that he was approaching a good German accent. 

316. The Best Oerman. — There is as much diflference 
in the speech of natives of Berlin, Hanover, Dresden, 
and Munich, as in that of natives of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and New Orleans. It is not desirable to imi- 
tate any one too closely. In German, as in English, 
those who speak best are those whose speech cannot be 
identified with any particular city or province. The 
following hints are based upon observation of various 
accents — especially those of North Germany. They are 
meant for conversational German, not for declamation. 

These hints treat German **as she is spoke" by cultivated Ger- 
mans to-day, not as one hears it in formal declamation. For formal 
German, see Benedix^ 2)cr mttnb(td)e SBortrag, published by Weber, 
Leipzig, and Siebs^ 2)cutfd)c 33ii^ncnau«(^)rad)c, published by Ahn, 
Cologne. As a matter of fact, the language of the stage, even in 
heroic pieces, is much nearer colloquial German than Siebs' book indi- 
cates. Teachers wanting a more detailed discussion of pronunciation 
than that given here are referred to : ViUor^s $t)onctif and $^onctifd)C 
@tubtcn, Sievers' ^tjoncttf, HoffmaniVs l'auttt)iffenfd)aft, Bremer's $^o* 
ncttf, KlinghardVs ^2(rtt!ulatton8ilbungcn, and the similar works of 
Trautmann and Beyer. Not only are these books too detailed for 
pupils, but they were written for Germans, not for Americans. 

317. The Chief Difficulties. — As a rule, German sounds 
for which English has nothing to correspond — like d^, 
B, and ti — are well mastered by American pupils. The 
chief difficulties are with sounds like I, x, and long tf 
because we wrongly assume that these letters represent 
English sounds. Pupils prepare themselves for the 
difficulties offered by such words as ba^ ®uc^, bte WVX^t, 
or \6)M, and take pains in pronouncing them. The 
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result is that they are pronounced much nearer the 
true German way than words which are thought to offer 
no difficulty, like aOe, (el^ren, or bte ©cclc. 

The things that are most distinctively German — 
neglect of which marks an American most clearly when 
he speaks with a German — are : (1) pure vowel sounds^ 
especially o and c, §§ 318 ff. ; (2) the diphthongs^ §§ 323- 
324 ; (3) the glottal catchy §§ 326 ff. ; (4) the consonants 
i and tf §§ 336-337; (5) syllable stress, §§ 338 ff.; 
and (6) the ending en in certain special cases, § 343. 

Note, — Read § 344, Conclusion. It is not intended that teachers 
shall present this whole chapter to their pupils. It is best to treat 
only such parts as teachers feel will be most readily grasped. 

Vowels. 

318. Quality of Sound. — German vowels are simple, 
pure ; American vowels are usually slurred. There is 
almost always an wA-sound after an American vowel. 
This is caused by the moving of the tongue or the 
lower jaw. We pronounce 6 as o-oo, while a German 
keeps tongue, lips, and lower jaw in exactly the same 
position throughout the entire sound. We pronounce 
art, school, rose, a-ert, schoo-ul, ro-ooze, where a German 
makes pure, simple sounds of btc 2lrt, bte ©c^ule, btc 9io[e. 
The English sounds are of course exaggerated here, the 
better to illustrate the tendency. 

319. Fositioii of Tongue and Lips. — In order to learn 
to keep tongue, lips, and lower jaw rigid during the 
sound of German vowels, it is important to know the 
exact position of these parts for the making of the vari- 
ous vowel sounds. Articulate carefully the vowels in 
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Fig. 1. — The Tongue-position for U 




Fig. 2. — The Tongue-position for (U 



feed^ far ^ food. For 
the vowel sound in 
feed the lips are 
drawn back as in a 
smile; in far they 
are in their normal 
position of rest; in 
food they, are (or 
should be) thrust 
forward as in a pout. 
And the tongue is 
raised and thrown 
forward in feed^ is 
normal in/ar, and is 
drawn back in food. 
These positions are 
illustrated in Fig- 
ures 1, 2, and 3. 

The German vowel 
sounds form a se- 
quence i, e^ a^ 0^ tt^ 
beginning with a 
sound in the front 
of the mouth and 
running to the back. 
Notice the position 
of the tongue for the 
series as graphically 
shown in Figure 4, 
and remember that 
it must not change 
position during each 
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sound. A good way to keep the tongue steady is to 
rest its tip consciously against the base of the lower 
teeth. A good way 
to keep the lower 
jaw steady is to hold 
a lead pencil be- 
tween the teeth. 

320. Length of 
Sonnd. — Unlike 
English vowels, each 
German vowel has 
only one kind of 
sound. This sound 
varies in length. 
The five German 
vowels may be long 
or short. (1) They 
are usually short 
when followed by two or more consonants or a double 
consonant : ba« 2Ba[[cr, ba^ S3ett, ber %i\i), bte SCBotte, ber 
§unb. (2) Otherwise they are long^ especially when 
doubled or followed 
by 1^ : ber SSater, ba^ 
S3ect, tl^nen, tDof)I, tun. 
(3) Some monosyl- 
lables, mostly inde- 
clinable, have a short 
vowel before a single 
consonant: an, ab, man, in, c^, ob, ber, bc^. 

The chief difference between the pronunciation of 
long and short vowels in German is that long ones are 




Fig. 3. —The Tongue-position for it. 




Fig. 4. — Diagram of the Tongue-positions 
for German vowels. 
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pronounced less vigorously than the short. The short 
vowels are uttered with a tenseness — they are almost 
coughed — which clips them short and carries the sound 
immediately to the following consonant. This will 
be more thoroughly treated under "syllable stress," 
§§ 338-340. 

321. Froniinciation. — If we remember not to move 
tongue or lower jaw during vowel sounds, German 
vowels offer little difficulty, except in the case of long t* 
(1) The two sounds of a are like the English a's in aha 
(never as in fat ovfate); (2) the two i sounds like i in 
pin and machine (never as in fine); (3) the two it sounds 
like u in put and truly (never as in mule ov fmi); (4) the 
two sounds like the two o's in oho. 

Note. — In the best (lernian schools pupils learning to pronounce 
English long o are made to give a long oo-sound after the o-souud. 
They are made to say ho-oom (home), wo-oo {woe), and so on, be- 
cause they naturally make a pure o^sound with no motion of tongue 
or jaw. 

(5) German e has three sounds ; short, obscure, and 
long. When short it is like e in met^ when obscure 
like e in golden. But long e makes trouble, as it has 
no English equivalent. It is between a in mate and ee 
in meet. It is made with the teeth almost together, the 
lips drawn back as in a smile, and the tongue almost as 
high as in the i position (Fig. 1). It is a pure sound 
and has not the slur usually following English long a, 
as when we pronounce name^ nd-im. Pronounce (5f)re 
(not S^re), ©eele (not ®a(e), tnel^rcn (not 3D?af)ren), fcf)e 
(not [a^e). 

Note. — For the sound of e in the unaccented syllable er, see r, 
§ 837, Note. 
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Vowels with Umlaut. 

322. TTmlaut. — When in Old and Middle High Ger- 
man (see §§ 354-355) a stem whose vowel was n, o, u, 
or an was followed by a suffix containing the vowel i 
(later e) the sound of the stem vowel ^ was modified, 
becoming more like the vowel in the ending ; thus 
a, 0, n, or an came to be spoken &, H, % or ftu (O.H.G. 
fallu, fellis, fellit; M.H.G. valle, vellest, vellet; 
N.H.G. falle, fftttft, fallt). This change of sound was 
called Umlaut by Klopstock, and the great German 
philologist, Jakob Grimm, made this term current. 
Below are given the sounds of these Umlaut vowels : 

(1) Short & is like e in met; long ci is properly the 
same quality of sound, only longer. It is a pure sound, 
not like a in late, but more like the first e in there, or 
aiiu faith when spoken with Irish brogue. In North 
Germany, however, it is coming to be spoken more and 
more like long e except to distinguish similar forms 
(see § 321, 5). Pronounce: bie 9»anner, bte SBftlber; 
gttl^nen, iDa^fen. Distinguish carefully : iSijXt, gl^rc ; [al)c, 
[el^e. 

(2) Short i has the lips rounded as in short o and the 
tongue in the position for short e (e in met^; long i has 
the lips rounded in the position for long o (whistling 
position) and the tongue in the position for long e 
(9»e^I). Pronounce: btc §(JlIe, affnen, bte §a^Ic, bte 
Ofen. Distinguish carefully : §5tte, f)ette ; fdnnen, feti* 
neti; §5^(en, l)ef)Ieti. 

1 The best English illustration of Umlaut is the difference we make 
in pronouncing the o in womariy when we speak the plural form, women. 
The change in the last vowel affects the sound of the first. 
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(3) Short ti has the lips rounded as in short it and 
the tongue in the position for short i (i in pin); long 
ti has the lips rounded as in long it (whistling position) 
and the tongue in the position for long t (i in machine). 
Pronounce: btc §iittc, fUtten, btc ^Ute, fU^fen. Distin- 
guish carefully : ^Uffen, ttffen ; SUftc, «iftc ; tnUffen, 
tntffen. 

(4) The diphthong ftlt is pronounced just like tit* 
See § 323, 3. 

(5) Notice that in every case an Umlaut- vowel has 
the same lip position as the corresponding non-uralauted 
vowel, but the tongue is raised nearer the position for I 
(Fig. 1). As this i was originally the sound of the 
following syllable, we may say that the tongue began to 
prepare for the ending while pronouncing the vowel of 
the stem. Thus Umlaut may be called an assimilation 
of the stem vowel to the vowel of the ending. 

Diphthongs. 

323. Nature of the Diphthongs. — A diphthong is — 
properly speaking — a double sound. But we often 
speak of two vowels, when written together, as a diph- 
thong, even when they are spoken as a single sound: 
each^ heart, heard. Below are treated the three genuine 
diphthong sounds : at (ei), au, and eu (au)^ 

German diphthongs differ from English chiefly in 
having the main emphasis on the second sound where 
English has it on the first. But there are also differ- 
ences in the quality of the sounds. 

(1) The diphthongs ci and oi are historically the 
same sound and are pronounced exactly alike in Ger- 
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man. Their sound is nearly like that of English i in 
mine^ but English long i is a long aA-sound followed by 
a short ee-sound (JS!-ee)^ while German ai (ei) is a short 
a-sound followed by a longer e-sound (a=ee')» In Ger- 
man, after the short a-sound, the tongue does not bother 
to climb clear to the imposition (Fig. 1), but stays for 
the longer part of the diphthong in the e-position 
(Fig. 4) : !Ca« Si, tnein, ber §otn, bic ©aitc. 

(2) The diphthong ou is nearly like English ow in 
liow^ but English ow is a long aA-sound followed by a 
short t^sound ((?'-<>o), while German au is a short a»sound 
followed by a longer o^sound (a^^oo')* In German, 
after the short a*sound, the tongue does not bother to 
go way back into the tt^position (Fig. 3), but stays for 
the longer part of the diphthong in the opposition 
(Fig. 4) : I)a« §au«, ber 9iaub, ba« 9KauI, au^. 

(3) The diphthongs eu and Stt are historically the 
same sound and are pronounced exactly alike in German. 
Their sound is nearly like that of English oy in Joy, but 
English oy is a short at^^-sound followed by a shorter 
i-sound {aW'X), German eu (fttt) is a short o-sound fol- 
lowed by a longer 3-sound (o=ii8')* In German, after 
the short 0-sound, the lips keep the same rounded 
position and the tongue does not bother to climb clear 
to the imposition (Fig. 1), but stays for the longer part 
of the diphthong in the exposition (Fig. 4) ; I)ic 8cutc, 
l^cutc, bic §dutc, bic ®(iulc. 

324. Smnmary of the Differences. — Thus we see not 
only that German diphthong-sounds have the emphasis 
on the second part, where English emphasizes the first 
element, but that the second (longer) element of the 
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German diphthong is not so different from the first 
(short) element as in English. In other words, both 
the lip- and the tongue-positions for the second element 
of the German diphthong are nearer those of the first 
element, than in English. German diphthongs are also 
of shorter duration than English. They are not so long 
as a long vowel. 

If we want to emphasize a claim to something we 
say : " That's mine " (^mddSd'een)^ where a German 
says : „Tia^ ift tncin" (mfteen'). When we are hurt, we 
say: " Ow " (MM^ob\ but a German says : rr2lu" (Soo')- 
We also call : " Ship ahoy " (aw^t)^ but a German in 
calling out the word for Aay, says: „ba^ ©eu'' (688'). 
The best way to say this right is to think mainly of the 
second sound ; the first will take care of itself. 

Digraphs. 

325. In English we have many double vowels for 
single sounds, as in the words, each^ hearty heard^ believe^ 
receive^ and so on. German has but few of these di- 
graphs. They are ie, pronounced like long i ; aa, pro- 
nounced like long a; ct, pronounced like long e; 00, 
pronounced like long o* All these digraphs are used 
merely to show by the spelling that a sound is long. 
They are employed usually where a simple vowel would 
naturally be short. <Ste, Diet, btc ®aat, bcr @aal, bad 
«cet, bad 9»eer, bad 4Boot. 

The Glottal Catch. 

326. The " Catch " Proper. — Most Germans speak 
with the muscles of the chest and diaphragm tense. 
They seem to be holding their breath, as it were ; there 
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is always pressure upon the bellows which furnishes the 
motive -power for speech. This tenseness or pressure 
accounts not only for the staccato effect and the impres- 
sion of vigor and speed given by most spokeli German, 
but also for the greater explosiveness of many German 
sounds. It is also the foundation of what is called the 
glottal catch. 

When we say, " pooh! " the breath bursts through our 
lips in a little explosion. If we close our vocal chords, 
as we do our lips in "pooh," and then let the breath 
pop through them, we have what is known as a " glottal 
catch." There is nothing like it in English ; the near- 
est approach is when we whisper "uh-uh" for "no." 
It is a little, jerky cough. 

327. After a Consonant. — When we hear a German 
learning English the most striking thing about it is the 
choppy way he bites off the various syllables, especially 
those beginning with a vowel. In English conversation 
we carry over a consonant to a following vowel, even 

when they are in separate words : not at all^ odd or even. 
A German comes to a full stop — closing his vocal 
chords — before words or syllables beginning with a 
vowel. The sound of the vowel is then preceded by 
the little jerky cough — the "glottal catch" — caused 
by the sudden bursting open of the vocal chords : odd \ 
or I even^ not \ at \ all. 

Pronounce the following words, making a complete 
closure of the vocal chords after the prefix, and begin- 
ning the basic word with a glottal catch : ent|c^rcn, 
er|tnnem, tnt^lac^ten, t)er|etncn, ur|alt. Also: gd | ift 
ein I au^erlorbcntltc^ | unlartigc^ S'inb. 
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328. After a Vowel. — When in English a vowel sound 
precedes an initial vowel — whether this begins a word 
or a syllable — we join the two by the sound of w (after 
or u) or of y (after e or f). In rapid speech, through- 
ovJt^ Bee it^ I am are pronounced through-wout^ see yit^ I 
yam. But a German comes to a full stop before the 
initial vowel sound, which he pronounces with a glottal 
catch: through\out^ see\iU I\am. 

Pronounce the following words, making a complete 
closure of the vocal chords after the prefix and begin- 
ning the basic word with a glottal catch : bc|ob|a(^tCtt, 
bc|ac^tcn, gclenbet, gclarbettet. Also: ^c^ l^abc | etnc | Vin\^ 
angencl^mc | 2lnttt)ort | erf)altcn. 

329. Bnle for the Olottal Catch. — It is hard to lay 
down an absolute rule for the glottal catch, as much 
depends upon individuals. In very rapid speech, espe- 
cially in unaccented words and syllables, the glottal 
catch is sometimes omitted. But as such fluency is not 
acquired till after years of practice, it is best to follow 
the rule. Except after the particles mentioned below^ a 
glottal catch should precede every word or root syllable be^ 
ginning with a vowel. 

When a German speaks English with a glottal catch 
it sounds queer to us, but no queerer than it sounds to 
a German when we say: he-yo-bachten^ be-yachten^ ge- 
yendet^ and ge-yarbeitet instead of be|ob|ac^ten, bc|acl^tcn^ 
ge|cnbct, and 9c|arbeitet. Much of the difficulty Germans 
have in understanding our pronunciation of their lan- 
guage is due to our omission of the glottal catch. An 
illustration of this is the fact that an American was 
once obliged to pronounce the word r,erinncm" five 
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times before her German teacher could tell what word 
she was trying to say. The difficulty lay partly in the 
drawling of the American r, partly in the omission of 
the glottal catch aTter the first cr* The American said 
e-rinnum instead of crltnticm. 



330. Omission of the Olottal Catch. — In the case of 
words compounded with the particles l^icr, l)in, l^cr, bar, 
toax, tDor, Dor, tDteber, and after U, there is no glottal catch. 
Thus l^inau^, ^erctn, baruntcr, tDarum, tDoran, t)orUber, tDtc* 
berum, t)ottcnben, are easy for Americans, as they are 
pronounced without the glottal catch. 

Consonants. 

331. Identical Consonants. — The German consonants 
f, 1^, I, m, n, and g are pronounced as in English. 

(1) German f, ^ has three pronunciations just like 
the three of English 8. When at the end or next to 
the end of a syllable it is like 8 in 8ee : t^, tt)a^, btft, l)aft. 
When at the beginning of a syllable it is Kke 8 in ro8e : 
[e^en, ber ®aal, btc 9iofc, bcr Unfinn. When f begins an 
accented syllable whose second letter is t or p^ it is 
like 8 in 8ugar : ftel^en, fpred^ctt are pronounced as if 
spelled fc^tcl^cn, [c^prec^en. 

Note, — It is almost as hard for Americans to give initial f a ^rnsound 
as for Germans to give our final s a 2;-sound. We think it sounds funny 
to hear a Grerman say, ** It iss hiss turn," but it sounds just as funny 
to a North German when we say, „@lc flberfe^te fed)8 @elten/' giving 
the initial f s the sound of s in hiss, as it is our natural tendency to do. 

(2) The consonants p, t, i, b are uttered with greater 
explosiveness than in English, owing to the greater 
lung-pressure in German (§ 326). In b and t the tip 
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of the tongue should be against the upper teeth at the 
beginning of the sound. At the end of a syllable 6 
and b are pronounced like p and t : Xoi like tot, 9(bfi(^t 
like apfic^t, [UbHc^ like [iitltc^, ob like op. 

332. Equivalent Consonants. — The consonants t, i, n, H^ 
to, i, have equivalent sounds in English, but these are 
not represented by the corresponding English letters.^ 
S occurs mostly in d, pronounced like I, and in if 
(§ 334). 3 is like y in year (in North Germany it 
tends towards d), § 334, 2) ; qu like kv; t) like/; to like 
V ; 3 like tz. 

333. Dissimilar Consonants. — The consonants which 
have sounds not found in English are df, g, I, and r» 
Naturally they make the most trouble for Americans. 

334. The Sound d^. — (1) In pronouncing df after a, o, 
n, or oil, the back of the tongue is raised and drawn 
back toward the soft palate so that a scraping sound is 
made as the breath is forced through. It is like the 
Scotch ch in loch. The nearest equivalent English 
sound is the rasping we sometimes make at the end 
of a long yawn or the sound some people utter when 
breathing on their eye-glasses before cleaning them. 
Pronounce : ac^, ba^ SSud), ba^ 2od), and). 

(2) After all other sounds — that is, after consonants 
or t, X, tn, or the umlauted vowels — df has a sound re- 
sembling the noise made by a spitting cat. Raise the 

1 For foreign words a pronouncing dictionary must be consulted. 
Some French words are pronounced as in French, as ^enflon, ^ourna* 
lift; some are half Germanized : (Sauce, pronounced ©ogc. 
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tongue to the position for long i (Fig. 1) and holding 
it there, stop the vowel sound and breathe out. Pro- 
nounce : ba^ ^tiij, ba^ Sid^t, eud^, bic X^i^itx, bic iDttd^er, 
bie S^Ud^er, bic ©d^Iiiud^c, h)e(c^, mand^. 

It is plain that the guttural d^-sound, made in the 
back of the mouth, goes naturally with the vowels a, 0, 
and tt, which are formed in the middle or back of the 
mouth (see Fig. 4). The palatal d^*sound, made against 
the front part of the palate, goes naturally with the 
vowels formed in the front of the mouth (Fig. 4) or 
with I or tl, both of which are articulated with the 
tongue against the front of the palate (Fig. 6). 

(3) At the beginning of a syllable, H) is pronounced 
as in (2) before e and i : S^cmic, S^ina. Before other 
vowels or consonants it is pronounced like I : Sl^or, Sl^rift, 
gl^araftcr, gud^^, toad^fen. 

335. The Sounds of g. — (1) German g at the begin- 
ning of a word or syllable is like English g in go. 
(2) At the end of a syllable it is like k except (3) in 
the ending ig, when it is like d^ in id^. 

Thus H) and g in rid^tig are pronounced alike. But as 
soon as inflectional endings are added to final % so that 
g becomes the first letter in the following syllable, g is 
pronounced like g in go. Pronounce: (1) gut, grUn; 
(2) bcr 2:ag, bcr ®icg ; (3) rul^ig, rid^tig ; but (1) bic 2:agc, 
bic ©icgc, rul^igcr, rid^tigcr. 

Note. — There is less uniformity In Germany for the pronunciation 
of g than for any other letter. Probably half the people in Germany 
pronounce final g like final d^, as in § 384, 1 or 2. But the best author- 
ities are now agreed upon the pronunciation as given above. See Vil- 
tor's 2)le %m\pxad)t bc« (gd^rtftbcutfd^en, 7th edition, O. R. Riesland, 
Leipzig ; also Siebs^ !£)eutfd^e i^a^nenaudfprad^e, Ahu, KOln. See §816. 
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336. The Sound of L — German I is pronounced with 
the tongue pressed against the front of the palate, like 
Hi in million (Fig. 5). The sound of y in year seems 
interwoven with the I, which is made in the very front 
of the mouth, not at the back as English L One might 
say that German I has an ««-shade (Fig. 1), while Eng- 
lish I has an 00-shade 
(Fig. 3). Pronounce: 

337. The German u 

— There are two dis- 
tinct German tf's ; the 
tongue-tip (trilled) tf, 
and the uvula (rolled) 
t* Both differ from 
the American slurred 
r of the East and 
South, and from the 
drawled r of the 
West. 

Fig. 5. — The Tongue-position for I. (1) ^^ the trilled 

tf (Fig. 6), the tongue- 
tip is vibrated against the palate just behind the front 
teeth. This is not only the easier of the two, but it is 
the one approved on the stage. 

(2) The uvula or throat tf (Fig. 7) is made by the 
vibrations of the uvula upon the back of the tongue. 
It is more distinctively German, but is usually difficult 
for Americans to acquire. In a way it resembles a 
gargle and it may best be developed from the guttural 
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(^, § 834, 1. In fact, 
many Germans pro- 
nounce t as 6f when 
speaking rapidly ; 
they give SKartllo and 
SDiogba almost the 
same sound. The 
physiological expla- 
nation of this is that 
in very rapid speech 
the uvula fails to 
vibrate when the 
breath is forced out, 
thus making only the 
scraping sound of 6i, 

§ 384, 1. For this Fio. 6.— TheTonfue-posltlonfortnlledt. 
uvula r the front of 
the tongue must 
never be raised as in 
the drawled r of the 
West. The back of 
the tongue is raised 
80 that the uvula is i 
forced to vibrate 
when we breathe out 
(see Fig. 7). 

Note. — In conversation 
the T In the imaecented 
BflUble tx is not rolled. 
The uvula touches the 
tongue just once, but does 
not vibrate. This mokes a 
verf abort ownKinnd, akin Fio. 7. — Th« Tongu«-po3itlon (or uvula r. 
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to o in short. Thus Xrr ^ater Ijat ed Dergeffen is spoken almost like 
Daw fahtaw hat es faiogessen. The sound here represented by aw is 
as short as it can possibly be. It is not at all like the aw in ** See^ saw, 
Marjorie Daw^^^ but on the contrary so brief as to be practically only 
a grace note. 

Syllable Stress. 

338. Syllable Bearers. — In Eni^lish the vowels are 
the important parts of the syllables. They may be 
called the " syllable-bearers." A short vowel like a in 
hand may receive as much emphasis as long a in tame. 
In German this is strikingly different. Long vowels 
are longer than in P^nglish, and short ones shorter. 
After a short vowel in German the following consonant 
bears a large part of the burden of the syllable. A 
consonant following a short vowel in German is much 
longer than the same consonant when following a long 
vowel. 

339. Long and Short Consonants. — Thus German has 
long and short consonants as well as long and short 
vowels. A short vowel is so short that it is almost 
coughed out ; the sound springs from it immediately to 
the following consonant, which is held much longer 
than the vowel. Graphically the difference between 
the English and German way of saying hand may be 
represented : ^ — - 

ha^^^ bie $at^^^ 

A long vowel followed by a short consonant offers no 
difficulty, as that is a frequent combination in English. 
But care must be taken to prolong a consonant follow- 
ing a short vowel. Remember to hold tongue and jaw 
still during a German vowel-sound, and to jump without 
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any slur from a vowel to the following consonant, espe- 
cially when the vowel is short. Compare bcr Stinifl and 
Idiineii. Pronounce SQ Q (5 d tiig and f 5n n n n ncn. In 
the same way pronounce bic ©d^ufc and bic @cl^u(b 
(@d^uuuu(c and (gd^utdlb). Also bet Dfen and offen 

(O fen and offfffcn). Be careful always to jump 
without any slur from the vowel to the consonant. Do 
not say SdlwAlntg, f5|wA|iinen, (Sc^u|wA|Ic, @d^u|wA|Ib, 

£)\uh\\txi, olwAlffeii. 

340. Practice Pairs. — This is one of the most char- 
acteristic features of German and one of the easiest to 
learn. Just remember to put on extra lung-pressure 
for short vowels and then to hold the following conso- 
nant. If we admire something very much, we say it is 
^^ wo nderfuV ; a German says „h)Uiinnbert)oH." The 
best English illustration of this is the way ng is pro- 
longed in the American slang expression: "Stung!" 
This length of consonants is especially easy to get with 
I, m, and n. Try these first. 

A few good pairs with which to practise these short 
vowels followed by long consonants and to compare 
them with similar long vowels followed by short con- 
sonants are : bent ©ol^ne, bic @onnc ; fttl^Icn, fitffen ; lo* 
tnifd^, lottttncn; bcr ©tal^f, ber ©tail; njo^fiDotten ; ber 
Saflfaaf ; §atlc an bcr ®aalc ; ben @^afen, f^affcn ; fam, 
ber Samm ; (a^nt, ba« 8antm. 

341. Change of Pitch. — In English words the vowel 
carries the changes in pitch. When we say " Oh, come 
on " in a pleading tone, the o in on slides several notes 
down the scale. If German were to use the same ex- 
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pression ,,ftomm an'' in the same tone, the ti in an would 
carry this change in pitch. Graphically this may be rep- 
resented by English " Come o^q " ; German „ if omm an^ -** 

In German any change in pitch is carried by the long 
element in the syllable, whether vowel or consonant. 
Of course, to carry change in pitch a consonant must 
be voiced^ that is, the vocal chords must vibrate when 
it is pronounced. Thus change of pitch cannot be car- 
ried by muteB like p^ 6, t. 

342. Sentence Accent. — In general, German sentence 
accent follows the same rules as the English, but it is 
more emphatic. The two may be compared to German 
and English script; the one goes straight and is sharp; 
the other glides and curves ; one is angular, the other 
round. And so with the sentence accent : in English 
it slurs, in German it jumps. Tl^e extent of this 
change (greater than in English), coupled with the 
greater lung-pressure in German and the glottal catch 
(§ 326), give spoken German a much more vigorous 
and staccato effect than English. 

Aside from these considerations the chief difference 
between English and German sentence accent is in com- 
plex sentences. In German complex sentences — those 
with a main and a subordinate clause — the tone begins 
at normal and rises till it comes to the junction of the 
two clauses ; then it declines. This is the case whether 
the main clause or the subordinate comes first. 

Assimilation. 

343. The Ending en. — The Germans speak not only 
with more vigor than we Americans, but with more 
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speed. Much of this speed is due to their clipping the 
ending en. An enormous number of German words end 
in en, the sound of which is shortened in various ways. 
In conversation the e in en is always silent. The tl then 
undergoes various changes, called a%9imilation^ depend- 
ing upon the preceding or following consonant. Chief 
of these are : (1) next to 6 or <l ; (2) after g ; and (B) 
after tl or tig. 

(1) When the ending eti comes just after or just be- 
fore a 6 or a <l sound, it is pronounced like tn^ The sen- 
tence 2Bir l^aben eben ficbcn ^abcn gefel^cn is pronounced, 
2Bir ^abttt tbvx ficbtn Stiabtn gcfcl^n. gf^cnbad^ and ©ol* 
fenbilttel are pronounced Sfd^mbad^ and 8Bo(fmbttttcI.* 

^ This statement and several of the following are at variance with 
Siehs and with German pronunciation as formally taught, but they 
are consistent with the practice, even of teachers. The author once 
heard a professor in the University of Berlin — a man well known in 
America— say in a lecture: !J)ie @nbung ,tn* mug Immer toottn Xon 
^abm! Advocates of stage German insist that en should have its 
regular sound, but even on the stage b and p usually attract n to m. 
For instance, ^tc^cnbrinf (in Frey tag's ,,3iOunta(iflcn'0 is never pro- 
nounced according to the stage rules. Actors always say ^ie^mbrtnf. 
This is a practically universal law, which the Greeks and Romans 
embodied in their written language: iy-{- ^\\<a — ifipdWio (en + 
hallo — emballo) ; con + prehendo — comprehendo. In speaking hur- 
riedly we say ** 0pm the door," for **Open the door." 

Professor Victor of Marburg, who has written more extensively on 
Phonetics than any one else, does not assimilate the ending en after 
h, p, and so on, and he combats such assimilation in his writings. But 
in conversation with the author he admitted the tendency (which he 
said came from Prussia) and confessed that his youngest son assimi- 
lated en, while the other members of the family did not. On the other 
hand, the most able and scholarly phoneticist in Germany, Professor 
Sievers of Leipsic, advocates the teaching of assimilation from the 
beginning. He told the author not only that en should be assimilated 
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If we notice carefully how 6 and p come to attract tl 
to tn^ we shall see that it is all done by the soft palate. 
For the sounds Ii and p the lips are closed and the soft 
palate cuts off the nasal passage. For the following 
n^sound it is much easier to keep the lips closed and 
simply to let the soft palate down, thus opening the 
nasal passage, than it is to open the lips and raise the 
tongue to the n^^osition. This opening of the nasal 
passage gives a nasal sound, and the only nasal sound 
possible with the lips closed is tn» 

(2) A similar process to that just described takes 
place when en follows g* In the sound of g in gel^en 
(§ 336, 1) the nasal passage is closed by the soft palate 
and it is easier to lower the soft palate than to raise the 
tongue to the tt^position. The result is that the follow- 
ing ti'Sound becomes nasal (like vg in sing). 2Bir tragcn 
l^o^c Sragcn is pronounced 2Bir tragng ^o^c ^ragng. 

(3) When the ending en follows n or ng it is indicated 
simply by a change of pitch. The change may be up 
or down. In other words the tongue remains in the 
n*position while the vocal cords alter the pitch. This 
may be graphically indicated thus : SBir Idiinen cincn 
fcf|5nen (gpajiergaiig tnacficn — h)ir f5nn^ cin^ f cf)tiriJJ^ ®pa* 

Sicrgang tnacfin, or luir fdiin^'eiTi^/fci^Sn^'Spasicrgang tnad^n. 

@ie fingeii an, ju fingeii — fie fing^an, ju fing^or fie 
fing^an, ju fing^. 

in the cases mentioned in the text, but that in a sentence like SBir 
fommcn nid^t, the m attracts the en to m even when the next word 
begins with n. It is not the aim of this book to go into so much de- 
tail, but this statement is interesting, coming from Germany's leading 
authority. 
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Conclusion. 

344. The previous rules and suggestions are meant 
to explain in some measure the greatest diflSculties that 
confront an American trying to speak German. Teach- 
ing pronunciation from a book is a thankless job, but 
even from a book some hints may be gleaned. If 
teacher or pupil can get from this chapter some helpful 
hint or inspiration, it will have amply served its purpose. 



CHAPTER IV. 

COMPOSITION OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

An Outline Sketch. 

345. Introdnotion. Indo-European. — The English word 
nigkb is in German bic 9Jacl^t, in Latin, nox^ noctis^ and 
in Greek i/i)f, wict6^ (nux, nuktos). In studying the 
roots of these words {nighty Nacht^ nokt^ nukt) and oth- 
ers, scholars were long ago struck by their similarity. 
They seemed to be in some way related, probably to 
have a common origin. 

Indo-European is the name generally given to those 
languages of Europe and Western Asia which have 
certain roots in common. They are supposed to come 
from a parent language, which is also called Indo-Euro- 
pean. The original form of this language is unknown, 
as is the home of the people who spoke it. But we 
suppose they spread throughout Europe and Asia, and 
as they scattered, the parent language changed. Out 
of it developed most of the languages of Europe. 

Note. — The Indo-European languages may be classified roughly as 

follows : 

I. Asiatic Languages. 

1. Indie, including (a) the language of the Vedas, (6) Sanskrit, 

(c) Modem Indian, and (d) the language of the Gypsies. 

2. Iranic, including (a) Old Persian, (6) Modem Persian, (c) Old 

Baktrian, and (d) Afghan. 

3. Tocharic, a language in Central Asia, recently discovered to be 

Indo-European. 

4. Phrygian- Armenian. 
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Fio. 8. — DlAgtAtn Illustrating the Development of the Indo-European 
I.ani:uag:es. 
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II. European Languages. 

1. Albanic^ including tlie languages of the Balkan States. 

2. BaltO'Slavic, including (a) Russian, (b) Polish, (c) Bohemian, and 

(d) Bulgarian. 

3. Oei^manic, including (a) Gothic, (ft) Anglo-Saxon, (c) German, 

(d) English, (e) Dutch, and (/) the Scandinavian tongues. 

4. Celtic^ including (a) Gaelic, (ft) Gallic, and (c) Welsh. 

6. Romanic^ including (a) Latin, (ft) Italian, (c) French, (d) Span- 
ish, and (e) Portuguese. 
6. Hellenic, including (a) Ancient and (ft) Modem Greek. 

No two classifications of the Indo-European languages agree. See 
the Encyclopsedia Britannica or Schrader's ** Die Indo-Germanen. " 

346. The First Sound-Shift. Grimm's Law. — These 
languages all branched off or grew out of the original 
Indo-European by the changing or shifting of certain 
sounds. In the case of the (iennanic languages, this 
is called the first sound-shift (bic crftc 8autt)erf d&iebutig) . 
The change took place during a long period of years 
and according to certain fixed principles. These prin- 
ciples were first worked out by the great philologist 
Jakob Grimm^ and are known as GrimrrCs Law, 

347. Oreek and Latin as illustrating Indo-European. — 

As the parent language has disappeared, we can illus- 
trate Grimm's Law only by comparing the Germanic 
languages with Indo-European languages which did not 
take part in the first sound-shift. Of these, Latin and 
Greek are the best known, just as Gothic is the best 
known early Germanic language. So we usually com- 
pare Latin or Greek words with Gothic to illustrate 
Grimm's Law of the First Sound-Shift. 

348. Statement and Illustration of the Law. — In its 

simplest form the law of the first sound-shift is that : 
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(1) 6, d^ g^ become respectively p^Uk; (2) p^ t^ A, be- 
come respectively /, tA, A ; and (3) /, tA, A, become 
respectively J, c?, ^. 





(1) d-^t 


C2)p^f (3)/^ 6 


Greek 


Deka (Se^a) 


Potts (ttow) Frater C^paTrjp) 


Latin 


Decern 


Pea Frater 


Gothic 


Taihun 


Fotua Broihar 


Ensrlish 


Ten 


Foot Brother 



Thus approximately the same sounds continued in 
the language in spite of 
the shifting. For while 
6, <f, and g were shifting 
to p^ f, and A, these three 
were shifting to/, tA, and 

A, which in turn were / / \P, 

shifting to J, c?, and ^. 
This may be shown 
graphically in Figure 9. 

Note. — The details of 
Grimm's Law, many of which 
have been worked out since his 
death (1863), are much too 
complex for any but advanced 
students. The present treat- 




FiG. 9. — Illustration of the way the 
same sounds continued in the 
language in spite of the sound- 
shifts shown in Grimm's Law. 



ment touches only a few phases 

which may help students to understand the history of the German 

language and the relation of many English words to the German. 

349. Gothic. — As Germanic branched oflf from Indo- 
European through the first sound-shift, this shift may 
be said to have made the various Germanic languages. 
Of these the oldest that is known is the Gothic, which 
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died out about the seventh century a.d. It has been 
preserved for us chiefly through the Gothic Bible of 
UlfilaSy a bishop of the West Goths (Visigoths) in 
the fourth century a.d. On page 287 will be found 
the Lord's Prayer in Gothic, so that those who are 
interested can compare it with later German. 

350. The Second Sound-Shift. — Just as the Germanic 
languages branched off from the Indo-European through 
the first sound-shift, so High German branched off from 
the other Germanic tongues (Low German, English, 
and so on) through the second sound-shift. This shift- 
ing took place in Southern Germany from the sixth to 
the eighth centuries. It worked its way gradually 
northward, stopping short of the low, northern part of 
Germany. Thus, because it took place in Upper Ger- 
many (see Map), the second sound-shift is also called 
the High' German Sound-Shift. 

Note. — High German is so called because it developed in the high 
land of Upper Germany. There is a common misapprehension that it 
was spoken by the upper classes, while Low German was spoken by 
the lower classes. This is not the case. High German was spoken by 
all classes in Upper Germany, Low German by all classes in Lower 
Germany. (See Map.) 

Low German, commonly called ^Iatt=!I)cutf(i^ (from piatt, flat, re- 
ferring to the nature of the country where it is spoken), did not 
take part in the High-German Sound-Shift, and so has remained in 
some regards nearer than High German to the original Germanic. 
English (Anglo-Saxon) was also unaffected by the High-German 
Sound-Shift, so in many respects Low German resembles English more 
than it does High German. Below are a few illustrations : 

High German al8 ift tief ^crj bag l^attc §immc( gtt)anjlg 
Low German a8 18 bee^ ^art bat l^abb $ebcn ttt)entig 
English as is deep heart that had heaven twenty 
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351. Gofhic, English, and High German. — The changes 
made by the second sound-shift are best illustrated by 
comparing Gothic, English, and High German. Thus 
we see in the Gothic the condition of certain consonants 
in an old Germanic language before the second sound- 
shift. In the English we see these consonants in a new 
Germanic language, but in one not affected by the second 
sound-shift. And finally in High German we see these 
consonants in a new Germanic language which has been 
affected by the second sound-shift. 

352. Statement and Illustration of the Law. — The law 

for the second sound-shift, also worked out by Jakob 
Grimm, is less regular than the first (see § 348, Note). 
In general its simplest form is: p becomes/ ov pf; t 
becomes d, z^ ov ss; d becomes t. 

Gothic Pund Taihun DagB 

English Pound Ten Day 

High German ^futtb ^tljXl %Ci% 

353. High German. — Ever since the second sound- 
shift. High German has been the literary language of 
Germany. From the second sound-shift till about 
1100 A.D. it is called Old High Q-erman^ from 1100 
till about 1350 Middle High 0-erman. Then came a 
period of transition till the Reformation (1517), when 
the spread of Luther's writings made his language (that 
of the Saxon Chancery) the standard for Germany. 
This is called New High German. When we speak of 
German^ we usually refer to New High German, as that 
is the language written and spoken by most Germans 
to-day. The next paragraphs trace its development. 
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354. Old High German. — The period of Old High 
German extends roughly from 750 to 1100.^ This was 
the time of the Carolingian (768-911), Saxon (919- 
1024), and Prankish (1024-1125) Emperors. Latin 
was in the main the written language ; the people spoke 
Old High German. The chief Manuscripts that have 
come down to us are the Hildebrandtslied^ the Weaao- 
brunner Gf-ebet, the Evangelienbuch of Otfrid von Wets- 
Benburg^ the Heliand^ and the MuspiUi (End of the 
World). On page 287 is the Lord's Prayer in Old 
High German as it was written at the end of the eighth 
century a.d. and again as at the end of the tenth. It 
is interesting to compare these with the Gothic. 

It was during this period (in the reign of Charle- 
magne) that the word came into existence from which 
the present word beutfd^ was derived. The Old High 
German word diot means people. To this was added 
the ending isc (German ifd^, English i«A). The word 
then developed : diutisc^ diutsk^ tiutsch^ teutsch. This 
latter form was current in High German as late as the 
eighteenth century. At first it was used only of the 
language spoken by the people, but later it came to be 
applied to the people themselves. 

1 Dates referring to general language changes, just as the boun- 
dary lines between different dialects (see Map, p. 282), must not be 
interpreted too exactly. The Germans did not go to bed New Year's 
Eve, 1100, speaking Old High German, and wake up the next morning 
speaking Middle High German, any more than a High German who 
moved across the line into Lower Germany would immediately begin 
to speak Low German. So, too, during the different periods changes 
were constantly going on, just b& they are in the language to-day. 
Dates and boundary lines are necessary for a clear understanding, but 
in the case of linguistic movements they are flexible and must b^ 
understood as such. 
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355. Middle High Oerman. — Gradually Old High 
German changed into what we call Middle High Ger- 
man. An idea of the amount of the change can be had 
by looking at the Middle High German Lord's Prayer, 
page 288, and by comparing it with the Old High 
German. Middle High German coincides with the 
rule of the Hohenstaufen Emperors (1138-1254) and 
the next hundred years, when the Emperors were 
chosen from various families (till 1350). 

The first well-known works in Middle High German 
were Heroic Poems by unknown writers, the -Kibcfungen* 
fieb, ©ubrun, the poems of the !Dietri^fagc, and others. 
The Court Epics, 9to(attb«Ueb and 2lfcf anberUeb, were both 
written by priests. The Sneit (-^ineid) was written 
by Heinrich von Veldeke^ ^arjttjal, by Wolfram von 
Eschenhach, %x\\ian unb 3foft, by Gottfried von Strass- 
burg, T)tx 2lnne .^einrtd^, by Hartmann von Aue. Most 
of these Minnesingers also wrote lyrics, though the chief 
lyric poet was Walther von der Vogelweide. 

Middle High German was at its best about 1200. 
For the next century and a half it declined, and then 
for nearly two centuries (1850-1634) till the completion 
of Luther's translation of the Bible came the period of 
transition to New High German. This transition is 
shown in the official documents of the different govern- 
ments (chanceries) in Germany, those of the cities, of 
the bishops, of the Emperor. 

As long ago as in the time of Rudolph of Hahshurg 
(1273-1291) official decrees began to be made in Ger- 
man rather than in Latin. These decrees were issued 
by the chancellors, hence we hear of the language of the 
chancery (Sanjletfpracf|c). The different chanceries 
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wished to be understood as widely as possible, so they 
adopted the language of the people. Out of the decrees 
of the different chanceries — those of the cities, dukes, 
bishops, and so on — developed an official language 
which was understood by all. But it was not as yet 
widespread among the common people. This was to be 
accomplished by Martin Luther. 

356. Bfew High German. — Long before Luther, there 
existed the language he used, just as there were Ger- 
man translations of the Bible before his. Luther's 
great service to the German language lies not in his 
invention of something new, but in his spreading and 
popularizing what was already at hand. (See § 166.) 
An idea of the impetus which he gave to reading may be 
secured from the following figures. For the ten years 
preceding the Reformation (1517), the yearly output of 
German books had averaged about 110. The numbers 
for the next six years were roughly : 1518 — 150 ; 1519 
— 260; 1520 — 570; 1521 — 620; 1522 — 935. 

Luther's language is shown in the Lord's Prayer 
given on page 288, which it is interesting to compare 
with those of other periods. Since Luther's time Ger- 
man has been constantly developing. Goethe and Schil- 
ler wrote vxttjXl, fe^n, and so on, as well as mcin and fcin. 
This absence of uniformity has caused a certain official 
orthography to be adopted in the schools of Germany. 
But many learned men, including some college profes- 
sors, are out of sympathy with the new rules, which 
are, it must be confessed, peculiar and inconsistent. 
The leading authority on this subject is the Drtl^ogra* 
^J^ifd^e^ SBdrterbuc^ of Konrad Duden, Leipzig. 
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The Lord's Prayer. 

357. Oofhic, from the Bihle of TTlfilaj (fonrth centnry 
A.D.). — The character )> is pronounced like English th\ 
jah means and. 

Atta unsar J)u in himinam, weihnai namo J)ein ; qui- 
mai J)iudinassu8 J)eins; wairfai wilja )>ein8, swe in 
himina jah ana air]}ai ; hlaif unsarana ]>ana sinteinan 
gif uns himma daga; jah aflet uns ]>atei skulans si- 
jaima, swaswe jah weis afletam J^aim skulam unsaraim 
jah ni briggais uns in fraistubnjai, ak lausei uns af 
]7amma ubilin ; (unte ]>eina ist ]>iudangardi jah mahts 
jah wul]>us in aiwins). amen, 

358. Old High Oerman (eighth centnry). — Notice the 
double u for w. 

Fater unser, thu in himilom bist, giuuihit si namo 
thin, queme richi thin, uuerdhe uuilleo thin, sama 
so in himile endi in erthu. Broot unseraz emezzigaz 
gib uns hiutu. endi farlaz uns sculdhi unsero, sama s6 
uuir farlazzem scolom unserem. endi ni gileidi unsih 
in costunga. auh arlosi unsih fona ubile. 

359. Old High Oerman (tenth centnry). — 

Fater unser du in bioiel^ bist. Din namo, uu^rde 
geh6ilig8t. Din riche chomQ. Din uuillo gesc.6he.i^ 
erdo, also in hlmele. Unser tagelicha brot kib uns 
hiuto. Unde unsere sculde belaz uns, also ouh uuir 
belazen unseren sculdtgen. Unde in chorunga ne lei- 
test du 6nsih. Nube lose unsih fone tibele. 
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360. Middle High German (thirteenth century). — 

Yatir unsir der da bist in den himelen. Geheiliget 
werde din name. Zu kume din riche. Din wille der 
werde alse in dem himele und in der erden. Unsir 
tegeliche brot gip uns hute. Und vorgip uns unsir 
schulde, alse ouch wir vorgebin unseren schuldigeren. 
Und in leite uns nicht in bekorunge. Sundern lose 
uns von ubele. amen. 



361. Bfew High German. Lnther's Translation (1522). — 

Unfer t)ater tjnn bem f|^mef. !iDe^tt name fcl) l^c^Iig. 
!iDe^n retjdi !ome. '^tt)n toxlk gef^c^e auff crbcn toxt tfvx 
l^tjmel. Unfer tegfid^ brob gib un« ^eut, unb Dergib und 
unfere fd^ufbe, iDie tt)ir unfern fcf|u(btgent Dergcbcn, unb furc 
un« nid^t tjnn tjerfud^ung, fonbent eribfe un« t)on bem ubcl. 
(!Dentt bc^n ift ba« retjdi, unb bic frafft, unb bic l^crlidc^t 
t)n ttoxQhtjt) 2lmen. 

362. Bfew High German. Modem Version. — 

SSater unfer, ber bu bift in bem ©immeU ©el^etfiget 
n)erbe bein 5Wame ; bein 9?eicb fomme ; bein SBiffe gefdiel^e, 
n)ie im §immel, alfo and) auf grben; unfer tttglidi 53rot 
gib un« ^eute ; unb tjergib un« unfere (g^ulben, tote tt)tr 
tiergeben unfern ©^ulbigem; unb fU^re un« ni^t in SSer* 
fudjung ; f onbern erl5fe un« t)on bem ttbel ; benn bein ift 
ba^.SRei^ unb bie ^raft unb bie ^errlic^feit in gtoigleit. 
Slmen. 



CHAPTER V. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

363. There are three things, not usually treated in 
textbooks, which often make trouble for Americans. 
They are (1) words whose form is almost the same in 
both languages, but whose meanings differ ; (2) abbre- 
viations, of which the Germans are very fond; and 
(3) expressions not found in the best literature, but 
common in everyday speech. 

364. Similar Words. — Many of these similar words 
have been treated in Part I. A few of the commonest 
not there treated are given below. 

5Kfo (therefore) does not mean oIbo (audi). 

!l)a^ 35eet (flowerbed) does not mean leet (bic SRilbc). 

!l)a« 33oot (boat) does not mean hoot (bcr ©ticfcl). 

33rat) (good^ well-behaved) does not mean brave (tapftx). 

©elotntncn (get) does not mean become (iDcrbcn). 

fjaft (almost) does not mean/a«f (fdinctt). 

!l)a^ ©^mnafium (high school) does not mean gymnasium 

(bic XuxnijaUt). 
©alten (hold) does not mean halt (anijaltcn). 
X)tT Stoifi (cabbage) does not mean coal (bic ^ol^Ic). 
!l)cr SWittiftcr (minister of war) does not mean minister 

(preacher^ bcr ^rcbigcr). 
T)Xt ^odif^ulc (college) does not mean high school (bad 

®^mttafium). 

289 
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Dcr "^^otograpl^ (^photographer) does not me^n photograph 

{hit ^^otograp^ic). 
T)tx ^lafe (^seat) does not mean place (ber Ort). 
X)tx 9?e!tor (principal) does not mean rector (ber ^farrcr). 
!l)cr ©inn (sense) does not mean 8m (bic ©ilnbc). 
©te^en (stand) does not mean «tay (bleiben). 
!l)er @tu^( (chair) does not mean «io(?Z (ber ©kernel). 
9Sor (in front of) does not mean /or (filr). 

365. Abbreviations. — Germans are very partial to 
abbreviations. We find them not only on signs and 
notices, but in books as well. And they always obscure 
the sense unless we know what words they stand for. 
Except in the case of weights and measurements, a Ger- 
man abbreviation should always be followed by a period. 

Some abbreviations are common to both languages : 
p.p.c. (pour prendre cong6, to take leave)^ cf. (confer, 
compare)^ etc. (et csetera, and so forth) ^ i.e. (id est, 
that is)^ N.B. (nota bene, note carefully)^ sc. (scilicet, 
namely)^ and so on. But in most cases German prefers 
abbreviations of its own words, and uses for the first 
four above : U.Sl.j.n. (Um Slbfc^ieb gu ne^men), D9I. (^tx^ 
gletd^e), ufm* (unb fo iDeiter), b.^. (ba^ ^eigt). Below are 
given some of the commonest abbreviations with their 
full meaning in German and in English. 

53b., ©anb, volume^ vol. 

bglD., bejtel^ung^tDeife, or (literally, respectively). 

bgl., bergletc^en, of the same kind. 

b.^., ba^ ^ei§t, that is^ i.e. 

b. 3v biefe^ -Sa^re^, of this year. 

b. 9Ji., btefe^ aJionat^, of this month, inst. 

gtt). (Sf J., (guer gf jellenj, your excellency. 
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geb., gcborcn, 6om, (*). 

geft, geftorben, died^ (f ). 

®. m. b. §., ®efettfcf|aft mit befdiranltcr ©aftung, Company 

with limited liability^ Ltd. 
9Ji, 50iarl, quarter^ about twenty-four cents, 
m, 50ieter, m^eter^ a measure of length, 
n. S^r. ®., nad^ gl^rifti ©eburt, a/ier the birth of Christy A.D. 
^ap., Sa^)itel, chapter^ Chap. 
1. 1., ^bniglidi taiferlid^, iJoyaZ Imperial ; Sgl., «5ttigac^, 

refp. (refpectit)c), bejUg(tcf|ertt)cife, with regard or re/er- 

ence to. 
\., fiel^c, «^e, vid. 
fog,, fogenannt^ so-called. 
u., unb, awe?, &. 
U. 91. ID. g., Urn 3lnttt)ort toirb gcbctcn, an answer is requested^ 

please reply^ r.s,v,p. (r6pondez s'il vous plait). 
uflD., tc, unb fo iDciter, and soforth^ etc. 
t). 6^r. ®., t)or S^rifti ®eburt^ before the birth of Christy 

B.C. 
t)g(., Dergleid^e, compare^ cf. 
t). ^., Derfloffenctt 3a^re«, last year. 
D. 50i., tjergangenen 9Jiottat«, Za«^ month, ult. 
J. ©., jum 53eifpie(,/or m«^aw(?e, e.^. (exempli gratia). 

366. Colloquial Oerman. — There are many expres- 
sions in German which seldom find their way into books, 
but which are very common in everyday speech. Some 
of them are perfectly good German, while others border 
on slang. They need not be learned, but people who 
visit Germany will hear them often and will feel more 
at home for having seen them in print. 
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Below are given about a hundred of the commonest 
of these expressions. It is impossible to translate most 
of them, but an effort has been made to give as nearly 
as possible their American equivalent, even when they 
are slang. 

3lbtt)(trt^! Ooing down! (of an elevator). 

3cf| l^abe leine blaffe 3l^nung, Icinen ©dimmer. I haverCt 

the dimmest idea^ not an inkling, 
!Dic 2^intc ift atlc. The ink is gone (used up^. 
!Dlc 9lngftr5^rc, stove-pipe hat (" tile "). 
^tfcf|! (or etfdi!) I told you so! What did I tell you! 

Serves you right ! 
SluflDttrt^! Q-oing up! (of an elevator). 
!Der 53a(f fifc^, young girl. 

33ilffefn, oc^fen, to grinds to ''bone'' (of students). 
SBodiQ, pigheaded. 
Sdnmmtin, to loaf, to gad about. 
!l)a^ ^Cingd, what-do-you-call-it (used when one cannot 

think of the name of something), 
gamo^'! fine (''great ''^. 
gibeC, freujfibel, cheerful, a " good fellow.'' 
iJif unb fcrtig, all ready; flin!, quick. 
glbten ge^cn, to disappear, get lost. 
granf unb fret, free as air. 
!l)er iJud^^, freshman (student). 
(Jutfdl, gone, disappeared. 
®ang unb gSbc, customary, the regular thing. 
T)k ©efd^id^te, thing, business. Qti^t ift bic ganjc ®c* 

fd^i^te faput'! Now the whole thing (business) is 

busted! 
©a^ ®iger(, fop, dude. 
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!iDcr ©Ummftcngcl, dffar (''weed''). 

!l)er ®rofcf|en, nickel (a ten Pfennig piece). 

©alt, Just. Wtan ncnnt fie l^alt nur @cf|tt)abcttftrctcf|c. We 

Just call them *' Swabian strokes.'' —Vi^tanh* 
ganbel unb SBanbcI, trade. 

Sr ijat ®clb tt)ic §ctt (Aay). iSTe'^ ^o^ money to bum. 
©infcfeen! 2>o«^n in front! (in a grandstand). 
3fn ©ilHc unb tjilttc, m abundance. 
3f, tt)o! (citt)a«!) TFl^ZZ, t^^K/ or What do you think of 

that! Also, Not by a long shot! The meaning 

varies with the intonation. 
^a^ ift iamtncrf d^abc ! That's a burning shame ! 
2Bir tooUtn iijn tali ftcHcn. We'll put him on the shelf. 
@r ift tin Seamed' ! He's an ass ! 
^apvit*, smashed (''busted"). 
Siel 'mat or gud' mall Just look! ("pipe "). 
aJiit ffinb unb ffcgel, with bag and baggage. 
ffli^)|) unb Mar, clear. as day. 
SitaQ unb tjati, suddenly^ slam-bang! 
!l)te ^ntipt, cafS or meeting place^ or meeting "Joint" 

(student), 
^ipfcn, to photography to "snap." 
SoIoffaC or ricfig, huge^ "great." Unl^cinindi is used 

mostly with Diet, an awful lot. 
^iinncn Dor Sadicn ! Yes^ if — .' Like ducks ! 
@r l^at cittcn Sorb (basket) bclommcn! ffe got the mitten! 
Dcr ffiJtcr, dog^ cur. 
Sricgctt, to get. SBartc nur, id} Iricg' ii)n f dion ! Just wait^ 

ni get him! — ®ottfie. 
!l)tc ganbratte, landlubber; bie SBaffcrratte, sailor^ "tar." 
Scbcm, dry^ wooden (of stories), 
gcibcr ©otted ! More's the pity ! 
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5Run, man Io« ! Well, go ahead ! 

3Jiieje, a)Zte je ! Kitty, kitty ! 

!Da^ ift ia 2Rumptfe! or Quatfc^! also, ^apperlapapp ! 

Stuff and nonsense! Tommy rot! 5Rcbc lein 53fecf|! 

DonH talk nonsense ! 
5Ranu'I Well, what's up! 
9lce, no ("'mT'). 9ltj (for nlc^t^), nothing. 
!Der *^ecf|t)ogef, jt?oor deviY/ ®ic armer ^cditjogel, Aard 

ZwcA:, oZd wian/ The opposite of bcr ©lild^pUj, 

lucky dog. 
Der *^^Uiftcr, any one not a student. 
^um^jen, to borrow or lend, ^ump' tnir 'nc 3Karf I iewd 

Twe a mark ! 
T)tx 9?abau', racket, noise. 
SRauf, rau«, rein, rum, runtcr (for ^erauf, etc.), up, out, in, 

around, under. 
!l)ie altc (Bijaijtd, old maid. 
@cf|Iccl^t unb xti)tf simple and straightforward. 
aSie em ©c^Iog^unb l^eulen, to yell like fury. 
©alt ben ©c^nabef ! ^alH WlanU Shut up! 
©d^neiben, to cut (an acquaintance'). 
®cf|H)(injen, to cut (a lecture or lesson). 
!J)a^ ift mir ganj ©c^nuppe! Idont care a hang! 
!J)er ®^n)tp«, jag. 

SBoHen toir tt)a« fteigen laffen? /S'AaZZ we start something? 
tiber ©tod unb ®tein, off the beaten path, up hill and 

down dale. 
!l)er Uf!, joke; ulfig, funny ; tierulfen, to make ridiculous. 
Unl^eimUd^, uncomfortable, gloomy, used chiefly with Diet, 

an awful lot. 
Un'folib, sporty, fast, leading a gay life. T)tx @cf|h)ip^, 

jag. 
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SScrbuttttncIn, to blow in^ to squander. 

SScrbuftcn, to sneak off^ disappear. 

®r ift in fie Dcmarrt! He's dippy about (in love witK) 

her. 
aScrfo^Icn, to thrash, ''lick.'' Also burd^^aucn, burc^* 

^jriigeln, and burd^^olgcn* 
!J)cr SBoIfcnfrafecr, skyscraper. 
SBurft tuibcr SBurft! Tit for tat. J)a« ift tnir ffiurft! 

Thafs all the same to me ! I don't care a rap ! 
©a^ ^tVii, stuff (jcontemptuous^ ; bummed 3^^8! l^^^ff 

and nonsense ! 
5)ic ^Xoxthd, watch Q' turnip''). 3tt)ie'cln, to planus, 

bother. 



GERMAN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 
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^adltn, ba9, Aachen, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, the capital of Charle- 
magne* 8 Empire, 

aHlnrittgett^ brad^te ab, abgebrad^t 
(l^aben), to dissuade. 

91iettb^ bcr, bic -e, evening ; tm^ 
ten without a capital with ad- 
verbs : geficrn abc nb. 

aHer, but, § 43, 1. 

aUgettotittitett^ see abnel^men. 

WAtLVAf ber, bte -e, ablaut, change 
in the root vowel of a word, 

abtte^titett^ nal^m ah, abgenommen 
(l^abcn), er ntmmt ab, to take 
off. 

aUreifett^ reg,, sep. (fcin), to go 
away, depart. 

a(f e^ett, f al^ ab, abgefel^en (l^aben), 
er {tel^t ab, to look aside ; abge« 
fel^en l?on, aside from. 

ali§iel(ett, gog ab, abgejogen 
(l^aben), to go off or away. 

ab§ttbHttgett^ see abbringen. 

a(§ttreifett, see abreifen. 

aH^f oh, ah. 

aiSii, eight ; morgcn iibcr — Xage, a 
week from to-morrow. 

Sgetrf , ber, M -en, bte -en, agent. 

^Iffttili, ber, Albert; Albrecht 
Dttrer, Germany^s great artist^ 
§ 116 and § 144. 



aff, all, § 113, 2 ; aUe beibe, both, 

§ 170, 2, Note b. 
atitxn\ alone. 
aUtxhini^S', to be sure ; it is true, 

§274. 
ate, when, § 84, 1 ; as, § 83, 2 ; 

correlative, than, as, § 83, 1. 
alfo, so, then, § 26, 2 ; tfome^iniea 

onutted in translating. 
ait, after, aftefl, old, older, oldest. 
am, see an bem; with superl,, 

§ 119, 3, Note, and § 218, 1. 
%mtxxla, ba«, America. 
9titen!a'tter, ber, bie — , Ameri- 
can. 
atitilfte'irett il^, amiijterte, amil^ 

pert' (l^aben), to have a good 

time, § 60, 6. 
an, prep,, at, to, in, on, § 119, 1 ; 

of (benfen an), to (geitjol^nt an), 

§ 119, 2 ; with adjs,, § 119, 3 ; 

special uses, § 119, 3, Note ; — 

ettt)a8 Dorbel, past ; sep. prefix, 

as in anbieten, angrelfen, ^c, 
aaUtitVL, bot an, angeboten (^a« 

ben), to offer. 
av^tx, other, § 30, 1. 
attfangett, ftng an, angefangen 

(l^aben), er fangt an, to begin, 

§ 180, 2. 
av^\ifxtn, reg., sep. (I^aben), to 

bring in, use as an illustration. 
ange^ett, ging an, angegangen (^a« 
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Oltl^ 



ben), with ace, to be to, § 206, 
2, Note. 

angelai^t (an(ad|en), smiled at. 

angene^tit^ agreeable, § 171, 2, 
Note. 

Ottgefel^ett (anfel^en), respected. 

attgretfett^ griff an, angcgrtffen 
(^aben), to attack. 

attfotittitett^ tarn an, angefommen 
(fctn), to arrive ; ba« fommt 
barauf an, that depends. 

attla^ett, reg,, sep. (^aben), to 
smile at. 

^nlani, hex, bie -e, anlaut, the be- 
ginning sound of a word or 
syllable, 

attne^titett^ na^m an, angenom* 
, men (l^aben), er nimmt an, to 
accept. 

^nvthtf bie, blc -en, address. 

attfel^en, \a\) an, angefe^en (^abcn), 
er fiei)t an, to look at ; angcje* 
l^en, looked up to, respected. 

attftatt, instead of; with gu, § 181 ; 
with bag, § 190. 

^Uton, ber, Anton, Antony. 

%niW9Tif bie, bie -en, answer, 
reply. 

antWOtttUf reg. (^aben), to an- 
swer, reply, to, anf with ace. 

an^uhicttn, see anbieten. 

attpfattgett^ see anfangen* 

^Ittjttg, ber, bie Slnjilge, suit. 

an^untf^mtn, see anne^men. 

attpfel^ett, see anfe^en. 

Arbeit, bie, bie -en, work, la- 
bor. 

arbeitett^ reg. (^aben), to work. 

Srgertt, reg. (^aben), to anger, 
irritate. 



arm, poor; @{e Srmfle(r), you 
poor thing I 

SrmittiuiS, ber, Armin or Her- 
mann, the German leader (chief 
of the Cherusker) who won the 
battle of the Teutoburg Forest, 

§1. 

attf^, also, too, § 100, 4, Note ; 
ever, 267, 2. 

auf, prep., on, upon, § 120, 1 ; at, 
to, § 120, 3, Note a ; for, § 8 ; 
with verbs, § 120, 2 ; with adjs., 
§ 120, 3 ; in idioms, § 120, 3, 
Note b ; — bem iWarfte, in the 
market(place) ; — beutfrf), — 
engtifd^, in German, in Eng- 
lish ; — bem ^ogelfang, fowling 
(*' bird-shooting") ; — biefe 
SBeife, in this way; auf« -fte 
(superl.), in the -est way, 
§ 218, 2 ; sep. prefix, as in auf* 
^bren, aufttjad^fen, etc. 

^ufgabe, bie, bie -n, exercise. 

Ottfgel^drt, see aufl^bren. 

aufgettommeu, see aufnel^men. 

aufl^dren, reg., sep. (l^aben), to 
stop, § 180, 2. 

aufnel^mett, nal^m auf, aufgenom^ 
men (^aben), er nimmt auf, to 
take up, receive. 

aufttetett, trat auf, aufgetreten 
(fein), cr tritt auf, to step up, 
appear (on the stage). 

auftoaf^ett, reg., sep. (jein), to 
wake up. 

attf^ul^drett, see auf^oren. 

^ugettbUcf, ber, bie -e, moment. 

^UgufhtiS, ber, Augustus, Boman 
Emperor. 

au^, prep., out of, from, § 94, 1 ; 
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»egnff 



of , § 94, 2 ; — biefcm ©runbc, for 
this reason ; t)on tt)o au8, (from) 
where, § 46 ; aep. prefix^ aa in 
au«bred^cn, audrufcn, etc. 

atti^Hre^ett^ brad^ aud^ audge« 
brod^cn (fcin), er brtd^t au«, to. 
break out. 

atti^gentfett^ see audrufen. 

dtti^ge^eif^net (aud^eidjnen), dis- 
tinguished. 

9tt)$(attt, ber, bte -t, auslaut, the 
end sound of a word or syllable, 

atti^mad^ett^ reg,, sep, (^abcn), to 
make a difference. 

m^plikn'bttnf reg., sep, Q^ahen), 
to rob, pillage. 

atti^ntfett^ rief an^, audgerufen 
(^aben), to call out, cry out. 

atti^tul^ett ild^, refl.^ reg., sep, (^a* 
ben), to rest. 

au^^cf^tUf fal^ avL^, audgefel^en 
(^aben), to look, appear. 

au^wanhctn, reg,, sep, (fcin), to 
emigrate, go to. 

an^^txHintn ftiii, refl,^ reg,, sep. 
(^abeti), to distinguish one- 
self ; audgcijeirfinct, distin- 
guished. 

an^^npHkntctttf see aud^Iiinbern. 

Habett, reg, (l^abcn), to bathe. 

balb^ soon. 

S3anb, bag, bie "cr, ribbon, band. 

hat, see bitten, 

batten, reg, (l^abcn). 

^auttf ber, bc« -« or -n, bic -n, 

peasant. 
S3aiterfrait^ bic, bic -en, peasant 

woman. 



Bauttf bie, bic -n, building. 

S3eatttttiortttttgr bte, bte -en, an- 
swer (to), reply (to). 

Bebauett^ reg.y insep, (^aben), to 
till (the soil) . 

Bebettfett, bebad|tc, bebad^t (l^abcn), 
to consider ; to remember. 

Bebeittett^ reg., insep. (l^abcn), to 
mean ; bebeutenb, important, 
prominent. 

S3ebeittttttg^ bie, bie -en, impor- 
tance ; meaning. 

S3ebtettttttg^ bte, bte -en, service. 

S3eet]^otiett, bet, Beethoven, one 
of Germany'' s greatest musi- 
cians, § 240 and § 246. 

Befattb^ see befinben. 

Befel^Utt, befa^t, befol^ten (l^aben), 
er bejte^It, with dat,, to com- 
mand, order, § 197, 2. 

Hefittbett ^HCif r^., befanb, be* 
funben (l^aben), to find oneself, 
to be, to do, § 206, 1 ; SBte be* 
ftnben 3te fid^? How do you 
do? 

befreiett, reg,, insep, (l^aben), to 
free, set free. 

begaittt, see begtnnen. 

Bcgegtten, reg., insep. (fetn), with 
dat., to meet, come upon, § 166, 
Note, and § 171, 2. 

begtttttett, begann, begonnen (l^a* 
ben), to begin, § 146. 

begttilgett^ reg,, insep. (l^aben), to 
satisfy ; jic^ — , reflex,, to con- 
tent oneself, to be content. 

begraben, begrub, begraben (^a> 
ben), er begrabt, to bury, inter. 

S^egtriff, ber, bte -e, idea; im — 
fetn, to be about to, § 193, 8. 
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S3egrfittbttttg, bic, bic -en, estab- 
lishing, establishment. 
Begrii^ett^ reg,, insep. (I^aben), to 

greet. 
ht^a\it% bel^ielt, be^atten (^aben), 

er be^filt, to keep, retain; to 

remember. 
ht^av^tXvif reg., insep. (l^abcn), 

to treat, to use. 
htf^anpitUf reg., insep. (l)aben), 

to maintain ; firf| — , refiex.^ to 

maintain oneself. 
Bel^ertf^ett, reg., insep. (l)abcn), 

to rule, be ruler of. 
htif prep., near, by, beside, § 96, 

1 ; with, § 96, 3 ; to denote cir- 
cumstances, § 95, 2 ; sep. prefix 

as in betfflgen. 
ht\htf both, 170, 1 ; neuter, § 170, 

2 ; bic -n, the two, § 170, 2, 

Note a; aUc — , § 170, 2, 

Note b. 
(eifftgett, reg., sep. (\)a\)tn), to 

include in, add to. 
htirHf see bet bem. 
(einal^e, almost. 
S3etf)iie(^ bag, bic -e, example; 

jum — , for instance. 
(etpfilgett^ see beifilgen. 
httannif well-known. 
(efatttttU^^ adv., as is well known, 

you know. 
Befomtitett^ befam, befommen (tja= 

ben), to get, secure, procure, 

§ 42, 1. 
Maf^ttn, reg., insep. (Ijahen), to 

besiege. 
S3e(agerttug, bte, bic -en, siege. 
(elieit^ beliebteft, popular, most 

popular {not beloved, geUebt). 



Betlterfett, reg,, insep. (^aben), to 
notice. 

Heittt^eit or benii^en, reg., insep. 
(l^aben), to use, make use of. 

(erei^ertt^ reg,, insep, (l^aben), 
to enrich. 

Uxtit, ready, § 196, 1. 

S3crg, ber, ble -e, mountain. 

S3erUiter^ adj. (of) Berlin. 

S3ertt, bad, Verona (when used 
with Dietrich, not modem 
Bern). 

^ttnf, hex, bic -t, calling, trade. 

httikf^mtf famous. 

ht^a^, see beft^en. 

(eff^ftftigen^ reg., insep. (Ijaben), 
to employ ; prf| — mit, reflex., 
to busy oneself with. 

S3ef4ilftigitttg^ bic, bte -en, busi- 
ness, occupation. 

bef^Uegett, befd^Iog, befd^Ioffen 
(l^abcn), to decide, § 268, 2. 

Bef^toffett^ see befd)Uegen« 

(ejiegett, reg., insep. (^aben), to 
conquer, with oh}., § 136, 3; 
ber ^cfiegtc, beS -n, bte -n, the 
.conquered one, the vanquished. 

Befi^ett, ht\(x% befeffcn (l^aben), 
to possess. 

S3eft^er, bcr, bte — , owner, pos- 
sessor. 

Befottbet, adj., especial, particu- 
lar. 

Befonberi^, adv., especially. 

Beffire^ett, befprad^, htSpxti&jtn 
(l^abcn), er befprid^t, to talk 
over. 

beftirod^ett, see befpred^en. 

(effer, better, compar. o/ gut, 
good. 
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Hfi, best, am beflen, superL of 

gut, good. 
Beftattb, see beflel^ett. 
ht^tfitn, beflanb, beftanben (f)a» 

ben), to consist, of, aud, § 260, 

1 ; to insist, on, auf, § 260, 2 ; 

to pass (^an examination), § 269, 

2, Note. 
Hefitetteit, re^., insep. (^aben), to 

order, § 107, 1. 
(efltfl^eit, reg., insep. (^abc«), to 

visit ; to attend. 
httontn, reg., insep, (^aben), to 

emphasize. 
8)ekidl!erttttg, bie, bie -en, popula- 
tion. 
(eki0r, conj.<i before. 
Hetottttbent, re^., insep. (^aben), 

to admire. 
(e§al|teit, reg,, insep, (l^aben), to 

pay. 
Siller, bie, bie -n, Bible. 
Metett, bot, geboten (^aben), to 

offer, see also anbteten. 
(its, am, see fein. 
S3iitbe, bie, bie -n, bandage. 
(ii9, coni., till, until ; prep,, till, 

{ 107, 1 ; as far as, § 107, 2. 
W^tt^f previously, up till now, 

or then. 
^i^maxdf ber, Bismarck, the 

^^Iron Chancellor'^ of Wil- 
liam /, §§ 277 and 278. 
(itte, please; you^re welcome, 

f 15, 1, Note, see bitten. 
Iritten, bat, gebeten (l^aben), to 

ask, § 16, 1. 
MeiBen, \iii\th, gebUeben (fein), to 

stay, remain, § 180, 1. 
%U% adv.f just, only. 



hiik^tn, reg, (l^aben), to bloom, 
blossom. 

fdXtmtf bie, bie -n, flower. 

S30bett, ber, bie — and ", bottom ; 
floor ; ground, § 260, Note. 

S3ogett, ber, bie •— , sheet {of pa- 
per) ; arch {of building) ; bow 
{in archery), 

HBfe, angry, at, auf with ace, 

S3oi^tott, bad, Boston. 

Hot, see bieten. 

S3ote, ber, bed -n, bie -n, mes- 
senger. 

S^otfd^aft, bie, bie -en, message; 
embassy. 

Urad^, see bredjen. 

(ra^te, see bringen. 

S^rattbettHttrg, bad, Brandenburg, 
the province from which the 
modern kingdom of Prussia 
has developed, 

S3raitiittrftg(d(f(eitt, bad, the Brat- 
wurstgl5cklein, a famous little 
eating place in Nuremberg, lit,, 
roast sausage little bell. 

Urimil^eit, reg, (l^aben), to need. 

Bratttt, brown. 

S3rattt, bie, bie ^rfiute, fiance 
{not bride). 

Hre^ett, brad), gebrod^en (^aben), 
er brid^t, to break, see also 
audbred^en, to break out. 

^ttvxtvif bad, Bremen, a North 
German city, 

S3rief, ber, bie -e, letter. 

S3Heffii^reiliett, bad, bed -d, letter 
writing, correspondence. 

HHttgett, brad^te, gebrad^t (^aben), 
to bring, see also un'ter* 
bringen, to shelter. 
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^tud^f hex, bic H, breach. 

S3rfi(fe^ bte, bic -n, bridge. 

S3rttber^ ber, bic ", brotiier. 

Srttft, ble, bte H, breast. 

IBtl^, ba«, bic Hx, book. 

S^uf^bmcfer, bcr, bte —, printer. 

^u^htndtthtnft, bte, ber — , art 
of printing. 

^niiif^anMf ber, be« -8, book 
business, book trade. 

S3u^ftabe, ber, be« -n, or -n«, bte 
-n, letter (0/ «Ae alphabet) . 

(ftcfett, re^r. (^abeti), to bend, bow. 

^unhf ber, bte H, alliance. 

S3unbei^gettoffe, ber, ble -n, ally. 

S3urg, ble, bte -en, fortress, strong- 
hold, castle. 

S3iirger^ ber, bte — , citizen, 
burgher. 

S3iirgerlirteg, ber, ble -e, civil war. 

S3iirgerf^u(e, bte, bte -n, public 
school. 

d 

Qf^axaVitt, ber, ble d^arafte're, 
character. 

C^^riftettl^eU^ ble, ber — , (the peo- 
ple of) Christianity. 

d^dfhtig, ber, (be«) (S^rtftt, Christ. 

ba, conj., as, § 17, 3 ; adft?., there, 

§ 16, 2 ; and then, § 17, 1 and 

§ 59, 3; here, § 17, 2. 
ba^te^ see benfen. 
bafiir^ for it; in it (with to be 

interested) ; help it, § 39, 2. 
bagegen^ against it; etn)ad — 

l)aben, to have any objections. 
bo^cr, along, § 247, 1. 



ba:(erge!otittitett, see ba^er!ommen« 

ba]^e?!otitmet^ tarn ba^er, balder* 
gefommen (fetn), to come 
along. 

ba^itt, along, thither. 

bal^ittfliegett^ flog bal^ltt, bal^lnge^ 
floffen (fetn), to flow along. 

bamaliS, at that time, then, § 60, 2. 

^amfiferli'nie, ble, ble -n, steam- 
ship line. 

^att!Ba?!eit, ble, ber — , grati- 
tude. 

battfett, reg, (^aben), loith dot., to 
thank. 

bantt, then, next, § 59, 1. 

baratt^ of it. 

barauf'^ upon it ; of it (ftotg); to 

it (antttjorten) ; ba« fommt — 

an, that depends. 
baraui^'^ out of that, from that, 

or it. 
borf, barfP, may, see bilrfen. 
bargeftettt, see barfteUen. 
bartn'^ therein, in the fact that. 
barftettett, re^., sep. (I^aben), to 

represent. 

bariiber^ about it. 

bai$, the, that, which, see ber* 

boft, conj., that, § 211, 1. 

battent^ reg. (^aben), to take, to 

*' last, § 183, 1. 

bation', of it, from it, from there ; 

away. 
batiottfommett^ fam bat)on, bai?on<^ 

gefommen (fein), to get away, 

escape. 
bciti, your (bu). 
bcm, dat.^ see ber. 
bctl, ace, see ber. 
bettett, dat. pi., see ber. 
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bettlett^ bad^tc, gcbarf^t (l^abcn), to 
think, of, an, § 41, 1, tjon, § 41, 
2. 

^etthnat^ bad, ble "cr and -€, 

monument. 

htnn, conj.y for tot7/i ^7^6 normal 
order ; particle to he omitted in 
translating^ § 33 ; not then, 
§69. 

ber, ble, bag, article, the, § 223 ; 
demonstrative, that, gen,, beffcn, 
beren, bcffcn, § 211, 3 a ; reZa^itJe, 
who, which, that, gen., bcffcn, 
bcren, beffcn, § 208. 

^t^f gen,, see bcr, 

^tS>^a\h, therefore, for that rea- 
son. 

beffett^ gen, of bcr, or tt)ctrf|cr, 
whose, of which. 

befto, correl, of\t, the, § 223. 

beuteltt, reg, (l)abcn), to explain 
away, quibble over. 

betttf^r German ; auf —, in Grer- 
man; bcr 2)cutfrf|c, bc« -n, btc 
-n, the German (citizen) ; bad 
2)cutfd^(e), bc8-n, German (lan- 
guage) ; cr fprtd^t 2)cutfrf|, he 
speaks German ; tnd !S)cutjc^c, 
into German ; Im 3)cutfd^cn, in 
German, § 156 ; origin, § 354. 

^etttf^tanb, ba«, Germany. 

b^r you, yourself {familiar), see 
bu. 

^if^ter, bcr, btc — , poet. 

^t^tfnnfit, bic, bic ^c, poetry, art 
of making verse. 

Wt, thick. 

bie, see bcr. 

biefer, bicfc, bicfc«, or btc«, this ; 
pi,, these. 



^ietri^, bcr, Dietrich, Theodoric. 

^iitg, ba«, bic -c, thing ; tjor alien 
-en, above all. 

bir, you, to you, dat,, see bu. 

^iteftor, bcr, btc 2)lrcftor'cn, 
director, principal. 

bo^^ yet, but, after all ; yes, 
§ 237, 1 ; pray, with the impera- 
tive, § 237, 2 ; is it, etc, § 237, 
2, Note. 

^oltltetf^er^ bcr, btc — , inter- 
preter. 

b*>rt, there, yonder, over there, 

§ 16, 1. 
^r., dbhrev. for 2)oftor, Dr. 
^ra^e, bcr, bc« -n, btc -n, dragon. 
^rai^ettBlttt^ baS, bc«-eg, dragon's 

blood. 
^rattg, bcr, bc« -c8, impulse. 
brel^en, reg, (l^abcn), to twist. 
brei^ three. 
brei^ig, thirty. 
btet{|tgjft:(rig, lasting 30 years; 

bcr -c ^rtcg, the Thirty Years' 

War. 
britt, third. 

^rol^ttttg, btc, btc -en, threat. 
brttcfett, reg. (^abcn), to print. 
^mefcrei, btc, btc -en, printing, 

printing office. 
btt, you, thou ; used with intimate 

friends, 
hnx^, through, § 108 ; by. 
. bttr^'fill^rett, reg., sep. (l^abcn), 

to put through, carry out. 
bttr^'fommett, tarn burd^, burd^ge^* 

fommen (fetn), to come through, 

get through, pass. 
bttri^nftf'fen, reg.,insep. (l^abeti), 

to soak through, wet through. 
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bttrii^rei'fen, reg., insep, (Ijabcn), 
to travel through, to "do." 

^flrer, hex, Albrecht Dttrer, (?er- 
many'^s leading artist in the 
sixteenth century^ § 116 and 
§144. 

bftrfett, burftc, gcburft (l^abcn), cr 
barf; may, to be permitted, 
§ 76, 1. 

burfte, see bilrfen. 

eBeil, so, § 26, 2, Note J just, 

§ 196, 2, Note. 
eBettfO; just so. 
ebel; cblcr, noble, nobler. 
C^C, before, § 248, 1. 
&^tpaax, ba«, btc -t, married 

couple. 
^I^re, ble, blc -n, honor. 
el^ren, reg, (^abcn), to honor. 
ei^ftr* for etd^ftrage, Oak St. 
C^ifeirfttli^t; bie, bcr — , jealousy. 
elfrig, eager(ly). 
etgetl; (one's) own. 
etgetttU^; really, § 33. 
etlen, reg. (^aben), to hasten. 
citi, a, an ; one ; ber etne, the one, 

§ 29, 2 ; sep. prefix as in cln= 

fallen, etc. 
eittattber^ each other, one another ; 

combines with prepositions as 

one word : mitctnanber, etc, 
eittbringett; brang ctn, elngc- 

brungen (^aben), to press into ; 

to invade. 
einfa^; simple, simply. 
Q\n\aVi, bcr, bte h, idea. 
eittfattett; fid cin, eingefattcn 

(fetn), to occur to, with dat.^ 



§ 231, 2 ; I shouldn't think of, 

c« faUt mtr ni(^t ctn, § 41, 1, 

Note. 
einfiet, see ctnfallen. 
eingefaKett, see etnfaUen. 
eingef^lafett, see etnfd^Iafen. 
eitttg, pron.^ some ; Dor clntger 

3ett, some time ago; adj., 

united. 
eimgett, reg.^ (^abcn), to make 

one, unite. 
einmal; once, once upon a time. 
ein'mif^ett, reg.^ sep, {\!j(x\itri) , to 

mix in ; fid^ — , r^eas., to ** butt 



in. 
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eittf^lafett, {d)Uef ein, eingefd^tafen 
(jcin), er fi^Iaft etn, to go to 
sleep, fall asleep. 

Ctnft, once (upon a time). 

eitttraf; see ctntrcffcn. 

eitttreffett; traf ciu, etngctroffcn 
(fctn), to arrive. 

cittjig, single, § 9 ; only, § 186, 2. 

ein^ubrittgett; see etnbrtngen. 

@tfettlial(tt; bte, bte -en, railroad. 

eieftnaltot', bte, bte -en, elec- 
tricity. 

QXtVi^f ba«, be« ^, misery. 

clf, eleven. 

em)ifal((, see em^fe^Ien. 

emjifanb, see etn^ftnben. 

em^ifattgen, etnpfing, empfangen 
(^aben), er empfdngt, to re- 
ceive, § 261, 2. 

em^fe:(Iett, empfal^t, empfol^ten 
(^aben), er empfie^It, to recom- 
mend. 

etit)ifinbett, empfanb, empfunbeti 
(l^aben), to feel, experience. 

em^or, up, aloft. 
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tmpnx'xa^tn, reg., sep, (Ijahen), 
to loom up, to jut out. 

^ttbe^ ba«, bic -n, end. 

ettbli^^ finally. 

C^ltgtSnber, bcr, btc — , English- 
man. 

engKfliir English ; auf — , in Eng- 
lish. 

ettter'iett^ reg., imep, (l^abcn), to 
disinherit. 

enttang'r along, § 247, 1. 

etttf^eibett^ entfd^ieb, entfc^ieben 
(Ijahtn), to decide, § 258, 1 ; 
entfrfjicbcn, adv., decidedly. 

etttf^Iie^en {i^^ refl., cntfc^tog, 
entfrf|toffcn (l^abcn), to decide, 
§ 268, 2. 

etttfli^(0^, see entfd^Ucgcn. 

tn^anhf see entftcljen. 

etttftel^en^ entftanb, entflanben 
(fctu), to arise, have its start ; 
to begin. 

tx, ite, c«, he, she, it, § 207, 
Note. 

txhtmtn, reg., insep, (^abcti), to 
erect, build. 

ttbla^txif reg., insep. (fclti), to 
grow pale. Jig., to die. 

Qhrfal^mttg, bic, bte -en, experi- 
ence. 

erfattb^ see erjinben. 

etftttben^ crfanb, crfiinben (ijahtxi), 
to invent. 

ergattgettr see ergel^en. 

ergeben fi^, refl., ergab, crgcbcn 
(l^abcn), ex crgibt jtc^, to sur- 
render; adj., respectful; crgc* 
benfi, very respectfully. 

ergel^en, crging, crgangen (fein), 
impers. with dat, to go, to 



fare ; ebcnfo ift e8 i^m mit 

feittem 9^eic^e ergangett; just so 

he fared in regard to his realm. 
txf^alttn, cr^iclt, crl^alten (^aben), 

cr cr^dtt, to keep; to receive, 

§ 261, 1; jld^ — , re^ex., to 

maintain oneself. 
tvf^xtUf see crl^altcn. 
erl^olen fi^, reflex., reg., insep, 

(Ijahen), to recover. 
ermttem^ reg., insep. (I^abcn), to 

remind ; fic^ — , reflex., with gen. 

or an and ace, to remember. 
erfennen^ crfanntc, crfantit 

(babcn), to recognize. 
erHarett^ reg., insep. (^abcn), to 

explain; ^rteg — , to declare 

war. 
ttlanhtttf reg., insep. (^aben), 

with dat., to allow. 
edett^ten^ reg., insep. (l^abcn), to 

light, illumine. 
erobem^ reg., insep. (l^abcn), to 

conquer. 
erri^ten^ reg., insep. (^abcn), to 

erect, put up. 
eirfii^etnen^ erfrfjien, crfrfjienen 

(feln), to appear. 
erfii^ien^ see crfrf|eincn. 
erf^tagett^ erfd^Iug, erfd|Iagen 

(^abcn), er erfd^Iagt, to kill. 
erff^(ug^ see erf d^(a gen. 
crfter -c -ei8, adj., first, § 268, 1 ; 

adv,, for the first time ; only, 

just, not till, § 185, 1, 6. 
erfu^ett^ reg., insep. (l^abcn), to 

request, beg. 
txixanlf see crtrtnfen. 
ertrittfett^ ertranf, ertrunfen (feln), 

to drown, be drowned. 
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tmaiS^tn, reg.^ insep. (feln), to 
awake. 

tmJkfjiUn, reg., insep. (fjahtn), to 
choose. 

tt^^ltUf reg., insep. (l^abcti), to 
tell, relate, § 28, 1. 

(Sr^'^er^og, bcr, Me -e and % 
archduke. 

t», it ; there (or omit), § 85, 1, 2 
and Note ; loi^^ fein and plural 
attribute^ they, those, § 211, 3, 
6, Note. 

ettoa^ about, § 193, 2. 

ettuai^, something, anything; a 
following adjective is written 
with a capital: cttt)a« @ute8, 
§217. 

ett^, dat. and ace. of t^r, you. 

ciier, your. 

@ttro)ia^ bag, Europe. 

C^^atlten^ bad; bie (Stamina, ex- 
amination. 

^ltm!p\ax'f ba«, bic -e, copy, sam- 
ple. 

^ainfat'^ ba«, bic -c, manufac- 
ture. 

fal^ren^ fu^r, gcfal^rcn (fein or 
l^aben, § 167), er fa^rt, to drive, 
ride, go (by train) ; see also 
fortfa^reit, to continue. 

%aVif ber, bie H, case ; auf feinen 
— , by no means, under no cir- 
cumstances; auf alle Salle, at 
any rate, anyway. 

fatten, fier, flefaUen (fein), er faUt, 
to fall ; see also etnfallen, ^er* 
fallen, jufammenfaEen. 

fatti^, conjunc, in case. 



fSKt, see fallen. 

falfd^, wrong ; false. 

^amtlie, bte, bie -n {four syUa- 
bles), family. 

gfang, ber, bie «e, catch. 

fattgen, ftng, gefangen (^aben), cr 
fangt, to catch; see also an* 
fangcn, to begin. 

faffett, reg. (l^aben), to take ; to 
interpret. 

faft, almost. 

gfed^tett, ba9, bed -4, fencing, 
sword play. 

^eber, bie, bie -n, pen. 

fe^lett, reg. (^aben), with daL, to 
lack; benen prafttfd^e (Srfal^* 
rung fel)Ite, who lacked prac- 
tical experience. 

^tf^ltXf ber, bie — , mistake. 

^eiertag, ber, bte -e, holiday. 

fein, delicate, fine. 

i^einb, ber, bie -e, enemy, foe. 

^elbl^err, ber, be« -n, bie -en, 
general. 

3felb§ttg, ber, bic H, campaign. 

^erbinanb, ber, Ferdinand. 

gfernf^rei^er, ber, bie — , tele- 
phone. 

fertig, ready; through, finished, 
§ 195, 2. 

feft, firm(ly), thoroughly. 

gfep, ha^, bte -e, celebration, f^ 
tival. 

gfeftungiSgraben, ber, bie Seflungd^ 
grciben, moat. 

gfefhtngi^maner, bie, bie -n, forti- 
fied wall. 

$t^te, ber, Fichte, the great 
German philosopher* 

fte(, see fallen. 
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fin^eit, tctnb, gefunben (l^aben), to 

find, § 180, 1. 
flitgeit^ see fangen. 
gfleif, ber, bic -e, spot (of ink or 

dirt, etc), 
flei^ig, industrious (ly); hard, 

§ 173, 3 ; am -ftcn, 218, 1 ; auf« 

-ftc, § 218, 2. 
fliel^en^ flol^, gcf(ol)cn (fetn), to flee. 
fKc^en, f(o6/ gefCoffcn (feln), to 

flow. 
fio% see fftel^ett. 
grfitg, bcr, bic «e, flying, flight. 
gfltt^r ^«^/ ^te % river. 
fliiftem, regr. (^abcn), to whisper. 
gfolge^ btc, bic -n, consequence. 
foJgcit, rcflr. (fctn), with dat., to 

follow, § 166, Note; folgcnb, 

following. 
gfontt^ btc, btc -en, form. 
fprt, adv, and sep, prefix, away. 
fort'fa:(rett^ ful^r fort, fortgcfal)ren 

(^abcn), to continue, § 233, 1 

and § 180, 2. 
fort'gel^et^ gtng fort, fortgegangen 

(fetn), to go away. 
fort'fc^cii, reg.y sep. (^abcn), to 

continue, § 233, 2. 
f0rtsttfa:(rett^ see fortfal^rcn. 
Sftage, ble, btc -n, question. 
fragett, reg, (^abcn), to ask, § 16, 

2. 
^xanVjnvt, ba«, Frankfort (on the 

Main) . 
^tanVjntttt, prop, ad}, (of) 

Frankfort. 
gftanltei^^ ba«, bc8 -«, France. 
gfransofe^ bcr, be« -n, btc-n, 

Frenchman. 
ftanadfiff^, French. 



gfratt, btc, btc -en, woman ; wife ; 

Mrs. 
^xHltiUf bag, btc — , lady ; Miss. 
^reil^eit, btc, btc -en, freedom. 
fremb^ strange, § 271, 2; ber 

grcmbc, bc8 -n, btc -n, stranger. 
gfrettttb^ ber, bte -c, friend. 
^reuitbitt^ bte, bte -nen, friend 

(woman). 
freunblid^, friendly; kind. 
^renit)»f^aft, btc, btc -en, friend- 
ship. 
^nebri^, ber, Frederick. 
gfrif^e, btc, ber — , freshness, 

vigor. ' 

frttl^, early, soon ; frfll^cr, sooner, 

before, § 248, 2, 6. 
^rfil^Iingi^blutite, btc, bte -n, spring 

flower. 
fttl^ren, see fal)ren. 
fill^ren, reg. (^aben), to lead ; of 

amis (SBaffen), to bear, wield ; 

of war (^rteg), to wage ; see 

also burrfif il^ren, to put through, 

carry out. 
gfiil^rer, ber, bte — , leader. 
fftilf, five ; filnft, fifth. 
filr, for, § 109, 1 ; by, etc.. § 109, 

2. 
fur^tbar, fearful (ly), terribly. 
filr^tett, reg. (l^abcn), to fear ; \\6) 

— , reflex., to be afraid, of. Dor 

with dat, 
filr^terlt^ft, mos* terrible. 
gfiirft, ber, be« -en, btc -en, prince 

{appointive, as distinguished 

from ber ^rtnj, the son of a 

king) . 
^ikxftliiiUii, bte, bte -en, prince, 

royalty. 
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gftlg, ber, bte H, foot ; gu — , on 
foot, afoot. 

& 

ga(, see geben. 

Valerie', ble, btc -n, gallery. 

&an^, ber, bte % gait, pace, rate. 

ganj^ all, whole, entire, § 113, 1. 

gar, at all ; in fact. 

Garten, ber, bte «, garden. 

^aftfrei^eit, bie, ber — , hospi- 
tality. 

gearHeitet, see arbetten. 

i^thahttf see babett. 

(^thikntt, ba«, bte — , building. 

geieii, gab, gegeben (^aben), er 
glbt, to give ; e« gtbt, there is, 
§ 86, 1 ; tt)a« gtbt'«, what's up ; 
see also jugeben. 

athxa^tf see brtngen. 

geiratt^ett, reg., insep. (^aben), 
to use, make use of. 

^eiftf^, ba«, bie -t, bushes. 

ge)»a^t, see benfen. 

^ebanfe, ber, be« -n«, bte -n, 
thought, idea. 

gebauert, see bauern, 

&thi^t, bag, bte -e, poem. 

gelkmcft, see bructett. 

geel^rt, honored, see e^ren. 

gefatten, gefiel, gefaUen (^aben), 
ed gefaUt, with dat., to please ; 
to like, § 76, 3. 

gefiet, see gef alien. 

gefotgt, see folgen. 

gefragt, «ee frctgen. 

gegangett, see ge^en. 

gegeben, «e6 geben. 

gegcn, against, § 110, 1; to, 
toward, § 110, 2. 



®egenfa^, ber, bte % contrast. 

geglattbt, see glauben. 

gegrfittbet, see griinben. 

i^t^anMt, see ^anbeln. 

&t^tmxat, ber, bie «e, secret 
councillor, a common Oerman 
title. 

gc^Ctt, glng, gegangen (fetn), to 
go ; e« ge^t, to be, § 206, 1 ; see 
also angetjen, § 206, 2, Note and 
tjorbetge^en, § 246, 4 ; bad @e* 
^en, going, gait; gum gleld^en 
rld)tlgen @et)en ju brtngen, to 
get them to keep together cor- 
rectly. 

gel^dren, reg., insep, (l^aben), 

with dat., to belong to. 
ge^drt, see ^bren and ge^bren. 
geflagt, see flag en. 
gefommett, see fommen. 
gefonttt, see fbnnen. 
ge(attgen, reg.j insep. (fetn), to 

arrive, come. 
gelaffett, see (affen. 
^clb, bad, bie -er, money. 
geleit, see leben. 
^tUf^tif learned, see le^ren ; ber 

©ele^rte, bed -n, bte -n, learned 

man. 
geleiftet, see letften. 
gelentt, see lernen. 
geliebt, see Iteben. 
gelingett, gelang, gelungen (fetn), 

impers. with dat., to succeed, 

§ 180, 2. 
atUht, see (oben. 
gelten, gait, gegolten (l^aben), ed 

gilt, usually impers., to be a 

question of. 
gelungen, see geUngen. 
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^tmad^tf see madden. 

&tmJkibtf ha^, bie — , painting. 

genteittfam^ common. 

genanttt, see nennen. 

&tnttaV, hex, bie -c, or '^e, gen- 
eral. 

getmg^ enough. 

gettilgett, reg,y insep. (Ijahtn), to 
suffice ; genflgenb, 8ufficient(ly). 

^eorge^ ber, George (in German 
usually @eorg'). 

gerabt; acfj., straight; adv., just, 
exactly. 

geraten, gertet, gcratcn (feiu), to 
get ; in 3orn — , to get angry. 

^erei^Hg^eit bie, ber — , justice. 

gerettet, see retten^ 

^eri^t^ ba«, blc -e, court (of 
judgment). 

geri^tet^ see rid^teti, to direct. 

geriet^ see geratcn. 

gent, Ucber, am Ucbften, gladly, 
to like to, § 76, 2 and 1. 

gerilftet, see rflftcn. 

gefagt^ see fagen. 

@efattbte, ber, be« -n, btc -n, 
envoy, ambassador. 

gef^affen, see fd^affen. 

gefd^c^cit, gefd^ai gefd^c^cn (fcln), 
f« gcfd^iel)t, ivith dat., to hap- 
pen; c« gcfrf|te^t il)m rcd^t, it 
serves him right. 

geff^eitert^ see fd^citcrn. 

gefd^enft, see fd^enfen. 

^efd^id^te^ btc, blc -n, story ; his- 
tory. 

gefd^(agett^ see {(f)(agcn. 

^ef^Uli^t, bad, btc -er, race, gen- 
eration. 

gefel^ett^ see fe^eiu 



(&tStVitf bcr, bc« -n, btc -n, jour. 

neyman, companion. 
®efettfd^aft^ blc, blc -en, company. 
%t\tiif ba«, bie -e, law. 
gefiegt^ see ftegen. 
gef^ielt, see f^teten. 
gefteift^see ftecten. 
geftent^ yesterday ; a following 

noun is written as an adverb 

without a capital : geftem abenb, 

geftcrn narf|mlttag. 
gefturbett, see ftcrben. 
gefttf^t^ see {u(^en. 
gefungeu^ see ftngen. 
getan^ see tun. 
getriebett^ see trelben. 
geitialHg^ mighty. 
getoartet^ see koarten. 
getudl^tten fld^^ re/ex., reg., insep. 

(^aben), to get used, to, an with 

ace; gctt)5^nt, accustomed, to, 

an with ace. 
geltiol^nt, see kDol^ncn. 
geitior)»en^ see kDerben. 
geltiu^t, see iDlffen. 
gt(, M sing, imperative, see 

geben. 
gtbt, e« — , there is, § 86, 1 ; see 

geben. 
gt(t^ see gelten. 
gt«g, glngen, see ge^en. 
glcin^enb^ gidngenbfi, brilliant, 

most brilliant. 
(itauhtUf reg. (l^aben), to believe, 

think, § 157, 1 and Note ; to 

believe in, an with acc*^ § 167, 

1, Note c. 
gteid^, adj., alike, equal, the same ; 

ju -er ^tiif at one and the 

same time ; acTt;., at once. 
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gleif^ett, gUd^, gcglid^cn (l^abcn); 
with dot,, to resemble, § 76, 3, 
Note. 

glftfflil^, liappy, fortunate. 

gnftbig; gracious ; common term 
of address to ladies: gndbige 
grau, gnobtgc« grfiutcln. 

&ottflt, hex, Goethe, Germany's 
greatest genius. 

qotbtn, golden. 

&ott, hex, bic Hx, God, god. 

^ramma'ti!, blc, blc -en, gram- 
mar. 

grau, gray. 

greifctt, griff, gegrtffcn (l)aben), 
to grasp ; see also angrclfcn, to 
attack. 

&tti§, hex, bc« -c« or -en, ble -e 
or -en, the old man, gray- 
beard. 

®rtefi^tffi^(e), ba«, be« -en, Greek. 

grijf, see gretfen. 

^rimm^ ber, prop, name, Jakob 
Grimm, probably the greatest 
philologist Germany ever pro- 
duced. 

^to% groger, grbgt, large, big, 
great, greater, greatest; as 
noun, ©rogeS, great things. 

®rttft, bte, bte H (burial) vault. 

©runb, ber, bte "e, reason, § 260. 

grUnben, reg. (^aben), to estab- 
lish, found. 

®tn^, ber, ble % greeting. 

grii^en, reg. (I^aben), to greet, 
send regards to, with ace. 

&ut, bag, ble ^er, property; 
estate. 

gitt, adj., good ; adv., well, § 234, 
1. 



Gutenberg, ber, Gutenberg, the 

inventor ofpinnting, § 131. 
gttt'miltig, good-natured. 

^aben^ ^atte, gel)abt (^aben), er 
l^at, to have; often translated 
by English past when used as 
auxiliary; see §§ 164, 166, and 
167. 

^alb, half, § 184, 2. 

^ftlfte, ble, ble-n, half, § 184, 1. 

f^alttn, f)le(t, gel^alten (l^aben), er 
{jixit, to hold, to keep ; fid^ — , 
reflex. , to keep oneself ; — fiir, 
to consider, take for, § 157, 3 
and § 183, 4 ; to take (a news- 
paper), § 183, 4. 

Hamburg, bad, Hamburg, the 
second largest city in Germany. 

$ambttrg'^menfa=Stnie, ble, the 
Hamburg-America Line, the 
world's largest steamship com- 
pany. 

$anb, bte, bte H, hand. 

$anber, ber, be§ -«, trade. 

^anbeln^ reg. (^aben), to act. 

S^aXL^f ber, John ; Hans Sachs, 
Germany's greatest master- 
singer, § 116. 

^axtf hard, § 173, 1. 

^artttStfig^ obstinate. 

^affen^ reg. (^aben), to hate. 

la^aif see l^aben. 

^atitf ptten, see l^aben (past 
subj.). 

^auflg^ frequent()y). 

i^avi^f bad; ble ^dufer, house ; )u 
-e, at home; na(j^ -e, (to) 
home. 
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$eblllig, bie, Hedwig. 

$eer, bad, bic -t, army. 

$eeffill(rer, bcr, bic —, leader, 
general. 

l^eftig, severe(ly), heavy. 

$ege(, bcr, Hegel, one of Ger- 
many^ 8 greatest philosophers. 

^etlig, holy. 

$etmat, bic, bic -en, home. 

l^etmlif^, secret(ly). 

$eiimi^, bcr, Henry. 

f^titattttf reg, (l^abcn), to marry, 
§ 51, 2. 

l^eigett, ]^lc6, gcl^clgcn (l^abcn), to 
be called, § 49, 2 ; to be {trans- 
lated), § 49, 2, Note. 

Inciter, cheerful (ly). 

$e(b, bcr, bc« -en, bic -en, hero. 

$elbengreii$, bcr, bc« -c« or -en, 
bic -e or -en, heroic old man, 
old hero. 

l^elfett, ^alf, gcl^otfcn (l^abcn), er 
ftUft, with dat, to help, § 39, 1. 

^ttmfl0% bcr, Helmholtz, one of 
Oermany^s great physicists, 

^tXf hither; denoting motion 
toward the speaker, not trans- 
lated, § 149, 1 and § 149, 2, 
Note ; following an ace, ago, 
§ 4, Note ; l^in nnb — , hither and 
thither, to and fro; see also 
l^crfaUcn. 

l^erangetoai^fen, see ]^erann)ad^fcn. 

l^erantoaii^fen, n)ud^d ^cran, l^cran^ 
gewad^fen (feln), er tofid^ft 
l)cran, to grow up. 

l^eraiti^gebett, %ah l^craud, l)craud^ 
gcgeben (l^abcn), er glbt l^craud, 
to publish. 

l^eram^gegebett, see l^craudgcbcn. 



^ereht, in {toward the speaker) ; 
— ! come in I (in answer to a 
knock at the door), 

l^eretniommen, fam l^crcln, ]^crctn» 
gefommcn (fcln), to come in. 

l^erfatten, flc( l^cr, ^ergcfaffen 
(fcln), er fdUt l^cr, to fall ; ilbcr 
jemanb l^cr fallen, to come down 
hard upon, to attack severely. 

^etmantt, bcr, Hermann, Ar- 
minius. 

^ermantti^ffi^Iaf^t, bie, Hermann's 
Battle, name given to the fight 
in the Teutohurg Forest, where 
Hermann defeated the Romans 
in 9 A.D, 

^ttv, bcr, bc« -n, bic -en, gentle- 
man ; sir ; Mr. ; — @ott. Lord 
God, the Lord. 

l^errfi^ett, reg, (l^aben), to rule, 
reign. 

l^etttttterge^oget^ see l^cruntcr^ 
glcl^cn. 

l^erunter^iel^et^ gog l^cruntcr, l^er* 
untcrgegogen (l^aben), to pull 
down. 

^erjog, bcr, bic -c and "c, duke. 

^eitte, to-day ; a following noun 
is written as an adverb without 
a capital: l^cutc abenb, l^cute 
morgcn. 

f^xtltf see l^altcn. 

^icr, here ; compare ha, § 16, 2. 

^tej, see l^ctgcn. 

$t(begttnb, bic, Hildegond. 

^tlf, pres. imperative from fjtU 
fen. 

^itt, denoting motion away from 
the speaker, § 149, 1 and § 149, 
2, Note, usually not translated , 
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— unb fjtv, to and fro, hither 
and thither, § 149, 2. 

l^inab'ffi^atten, reg., sep, (^abcn), 
to look down. 

^tnab'ftetgen, picg l^tnab, l^lnab* 
gcfllcgcn (fcin), to go down, de- 
scend. 

^tneiit, in. 

l^titettttun, tat l^tneitt; l^ineingetan 
(^abcit), to put in. 

^tnge^eit, gtng t)tn, l)ingegangen 
(fcin), to go (away) from the 
speaker. 

^titf^ri^en^ reg., »ep. (l^abcn or 
fcin), to spatter. 

l^iltteit^ at the back or rear, be- 
hind. 

l^ilttet^ prep, xoith dat. or ace, be- 
hind. 

llinnn'tttUidtn, reg., sep. (^a« 
ben), to look down. 

{^tftorifer^ bcr, bic — , historian. 

^0^^ {declined^ ^ol)cr), pl^cr, am 
]^5(i)ftcn, high, higher, highest. 

^ofi^a^tung, blc, bcr — , esteem. 

l^oc^aii^tttttgi^tiott^ with great es- 
teem. 

^offen, reg. (l^abcn), to hope, for, 
auf with ace. 

W\^, Pftit3^ft, polite (ly), most 
politely. 

$o4ett, bic, bcr — , highness; 
^atfcrltd^c — , Imperial High- 
ness. 

l^oleit, reg. (l)abcn), to get, fetch, 
§ 42, 2 ; see also nad^l^oten, to 
make up. 

^ol^ffi^mtt, bcr, bic -c, wood- 
cut. 

^dreit, reg. (^abcn), to hear, 



§ 180, 1 ; see also auf^Sren, to 

stop. 
^ofeittaff^e, ble, ble — , trousers 

pocket. 
$otc(^ ba«, ble -«, hotel. 
^Itnbert^ hundred. 
iS^if bcr, bte H, hat. 

3 

idj,i. 

3bce, bic, bic -n, idea. 

i^m^ to him or it, dat, of er or 
c«. 

\%VLf him, it (Xiamen), ace. oftx. 

^l^iten^ you, dat. of (Sic. 

i^nen, to them, dat. of ftc. 

3^r, your. 

\\i(tf her, their ; to her, dat, of fie, 
she ; you, pron. ofMpers. plu. 

xvXf see In bcm. 

immer^ always. 

in, in, into, to, § 121. 

tnbem, while ; for English verbal, 
§ 189, 1. 

3ttbttftric^ bic, bte -n, industry. 

^nlaut, bcr, bic -c, inlaut, the 
middle sounds that is, not at 
either end, of a word or syl- 
lable. 

xn2, see In ba«. 

Sttfii^rift, bic, bic -en, inscription. 

itrtcrcffant', interesting. 

!3titcrcf' fc, ba«, bic -n, interest, 
in, fiir with ace. 

iittcrcffic'rctt ftii^, reflex., interef* 
fier'tc, Intcrcfflert' (l^abcn), tobe 
interested, in, fiir with ace. 

itttint', intimate, friendly. 

ift, see fein. 

Staliett, ba«, Italy. 



J« 
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3 

ja, yes ; by all means, § 200, 1 ; 

why, you know, § 200, 2. 
IStt^tf ba«, blc -c, year. 
^a^^un'bert, ba«, btc -c, century. 
\t, ever, § 267, 1 ; correL, jc — 

bcflo, the — the. 
jcbcr, jcbf; jcbcS, every, each. 
jebofi^, yet, but, nevertheless. 
^tna, ba«, Jena. 

jener, jcnc, jicnc«, that, § 211, 8, b. 
je^ig, adj., of now, of to-day, 

present. 
je^t, now. 
So^aitn, bet, John. 
Sttgettb, hit, bcr — , youth. 
jttttg, young. 
^iinglittg^ bet; bic -c, young man, 

youth. 



,, ber, bic — ; emperor, 
kaiser. 

^atfevfrotte, bic, bic -n, imperial 
crown. 

foiferUf^, imperial. 

fait, cold. 

fam, tamtn, see fommcn. 

^am^f, bcr, bic % combat, fight. 

fftm^fett, reg. (^abcti), to fight. 

^am^ff^iel, bad, bic -c, combat, 
gladiatorial games. 

fann, can, see fbnncn. 

foiittte, see fcnncn. 

^antf bcr, Kant, one of Ger- 
many's greatest philosophers. 

§tax\, bcr, Charles ; — bcr Orogc, 
Charlemagne. 

I^arlftra^e, bic, bcr — , Charles 
St. 



iaufeit, reg, (^abcn), to buy. 

fttltm, hardly. 

ie^rte, see guritcffcl^rcn. 

fetn, not a, not any, no, none, 

iettnett, fantitc, gcfannt (l^abcn), 
to be acquainted with, know, 
§ 68, 2 ; to get acquainted 
with, meet, § 171, 2, Note. 

^ttb, ba«, bic -cr, child. 

^rii^e, bic, bic -n, church. 

flagett, reg. (Ijabcn), to complain. 

Piaffe, bic, bic -n, class. 

9:\attf prop, name, Klatt. 

ileitt, small, little, § 194, 1. 

^leinaftett, bad, bed -4, Asia 
Minor. 

iUngett, Hang, gcflungcn (^abcn), 
to sound. 

^Ufttt, bad, bic ", convent. 

fittg, clever. 

^itabe, bcr, bed -n, bic -n, boy. 

^oberger, bcr, Anton Koberger, 
a printer of Nuremberg. 

^odl, bcr, Koch, the great German 
scientist. 

^oHe^giit, bic, bic -ncn, colleague 
(lady). 

^oloffeum, bad, bed -d, colosseum, 
the huge amphitheatre in Borne, 
where the games and gladiato- 
rial combats were held. 

fontnten, fam, gcfommcn (fciti), 
imperative, fomm, to come ; to 
be (fpfit, late), § 219, 2 ; see 
also anfommcn, to arrive, uor* 
fommcn, to occur. 

^om^ottift', bcr, bed -en, bic -en, 
composer (of music). 

^Mq, bcr, bic -e, king. 
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Mitigin, bie, bie -nen^ queen. 

^HiqShtxq, ba«, Kttnigsberg, a 
city in northeast Germany. 

fdnnett, fonnte, gefonnt (^abcn), cr 
fann, to be able, can, § 76, 2 ; 
to know (how to do), § 68, 3. 

ionnte, fbtiittc, could, see f6n« 
ncn. 

I^oitrab^ ber, Konrad or Conrad, 
name of (1) the Franconian, 
the predecessor of Henry the 
Fowler i § 64, and (2) of the 
Hohenstaufen king who took 
Weinsherg^ § 91. 

I^onftautino'^el, \>0i^, Constantino- 
ple. 

^oittierfationi^'bttfi^^ bad, bie 'er,. 
conversational manual. 

^o^f, bcr, btc H, head. 

^ontblume, bcr, bie -n, corn- 
flower, the national flower of 
Germany; a conventionalized 
form of it is the cover design 
of this hook, 

^ontfelb^ bag, bie -er, cornfield, 
field of grain. ( Corn^ that is^ 
Indian corn, is little known in 
Germany,) 

foften, reg. (^aben), to cost; to 
be, § 206, 2, Note. 

Wftig, strong. 

^eii^^ ber, bie -e, circle. 

^rett§, ba«, bie -t, cross. 

^reu^ng, ber, bie ^eugjiige, cru- 
sade. 

^teg, ber, bie -e, war ; — fftl^ren; 
to wage war ; — erflfiren, to de- 
clare war. 

friegi^lierett^ ready for war. 

^xxt^^Hn% bie, bie H, strategy. 



Megdff^oii^dl^, ber, bie H, scene 
of war. 

^riem^ilbe, bie, Kriemhilde. 

^oite, bie, bie -n, crown. 

iHmmertt, reg, (^aben), to bother ; 
fic^ — , reflex., to care, about, 
urn with ace.; 2Ba« filmmert 
mid^ bie g^ul^e ber Xoten? What 
do I care about the peace of 
the dead ? 

^nft, bie, bie "e, art. 

Mvi^UXf ber, bie — , artist. 

filnftlerifc^, artistic. 

^ttftflnit^ ber, bed -d, artistic 
sense. 

Sht^ferfHl^, ber, bte -e, etching. 

Shtrfftrft, ber, bed -en, bie -en, 
elector, § 192. 

furj, short (ly). 

I^tlff^ftttfer, ber, Kyffhftuser, 
mountain in Thuringia, where 
Barharossa is said to he sleep- 
ing and where Germany has 
erected a huge monument to 
Emperor William /, who re- 
stored the German Empire, 

labeit, (ub, gelaben (l^aben), er 

(abet or ISbt, to load. 
fittttb, bad, bie "er, land, country ; 

auf bem -e, in the country. 
Sanbgraf, ber, bed -en, bte -en, 

count. 
lattg, adj., longer, long, longer ; 

for, § 6 ; (ongere 3^^*/ rather 

long, quite a while. 
lange, adv,, a long time, long, 

§ 50, 2, Note. 
laffeit, Ueg, gelaflen (^aben), er 
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ISgt, imperative, fog, to let ; to 
have (made or done), § 68, 4. 

lanfeit, Ucf, gctanfcn (tcln), er 
louft, to run. 

loitt, foutct; loud, louder. 

lebeit, reg. (l^abcti), to live, exist, 
§6,2. 

2thtn, ba«; blc —, life. 

2thtnS\afit, ba«, ble -c, year of 
(his) age. 

lebl^aft, lively. 

legcti, reg. (l^abcn), to lay ; to 
put, § 222, 2. 

fiegiott^ blc, ble -en, legion, a 
Homan regiment. 

Se^rer, ber, blc — , teacher. 

Seiiite, blc, blc -n, corpse, (dead) 
body. 

(eii^t, light, easy. 

leib, c« tut mlr (clb, I am sorry ; 
tfit' mlr lelbc, I should be sorry 
for. 

leibcii, fttt, gcllttcn (l^abcn), to 
suffer ; to stand, § 221, 2. 

leiflen, reg, (^abcn), to accom- 
plish; SBlbcrftanb — , to offer 
resistance. 

(ertteit, reg. (l^abcn), to learn, 
§ 81 ; to study {except in ad- 
vanced work, when ftublcrcn is 
used). 

lefeti, Ia«, gcletcn (l^aben), cr \ie% 
to read. 

ttiit, last. 

2tntt, blc (pi), people. 

lieb, dear. 

lieben, reg. (^abcn), to love. 

Iteber^ rather, see gem. 

SieBIiitgdblnme, blc, ble -n, favor- 
ite flower. 



Itebteit, see Uebcn. 

fiieb, ba«, blc -cr, song. 

(icf, see (aufen. 

liegen, lag, gclcgcn (l^abcn), to lie ; 
to be, § 206, 2. 

litfi, see iajf cm 

iBittbeit, bad, Linden, a city near 
Hannover. 

fiinief blc (three syllables), line. 

fiift, ble, ble -en, trick, subter- 
fuge. 

l\tt, see (elbeiu 

£Io))b, ber, Lloyd, North German 
Lloyd, name of a large German 
steamship company with head- 
quarters in Bremen, 

Uhtn, reg. (l^abcn), to praise. 

hibtn, see labeit. 

filttfe, ble, Luise, Louise. 

Sutler, ber, Luther, pronounced 
with short u in German, 

m 

maHS^tn, reg. (l^aben), to make ; 

to do, § 77, 1 ; to take, § 183, 

3 ; see also audmac^cn. 
Wla&it, blc, blc H, power. 
^fibfi^en, ba«, bte — , girl. 
mag, see mogen. 
nta^Ieu, mal^Ue, gcmaljlen (^aben), 

to grind (of corn), 
WtcXf ba«, ble -c, (point of) time, 

§ 50, 3. 
malett^ reg. (l^abcn), to paint. 
IBicXtx^ ber, ble — , painter. 
^alerei', ble, blc -en, (the art of) 

painting. 
maxif one, they, you, we, § 67. 
^aitit, ber, blc "^r, man, husband, 

§ 1», 2. 
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^Qtcn^, hex, Mark. 

^orfe, bie, blc -n, sign, trade- 
mark. 

Wlaxh, hex, bie "e, market (place). 

mathplaii, hex, bie Tlaxttpldi^e, 
marketplace. 

Martin, bcr, Martin. 

Wlaf^, ba«; blc -c, measure. 

^att., for a«att^fiu«, hex, bc« 
SKatt^al; Matthew. 

^aitimtlian, ber, Maximilian. 

nte^r, more ; rather, § 218, 3. 

ittcin, my, mine ; — .^crr, sir. 

nteineit, reg. (^abcn), to mean 
(^of persons) ; to think, § 167, 1. 

^txnnn^f blc, bie -en, opinion ; 
mclncr — nad), in my opin- 
ion. 

mtxft, most(ly) ; am mclpen, 
mo8t(ly). 

meifteiti^, mostly, usually. 

^eifterfiiltoer, bcr, blc — , master- 
singer. 

Sllenffi^, bcr, bc« -en, blc -en, 
man, § 19, 1. 

midHf me, see i6), 

S^Hltltefftnger, ber, bie — , minne- 
singer, troubador. 

SJItnute, bie, bie -n, minute. 

ittir, to me, see Id^. 

nti^tierftanbett, see ntigtoerftcl^en. 

nti^uerfte^en, mlgoerftanb, mig* 
tocrflanben (^aben), to misun- 
derstand. 

wit, prep., with, § 96; adv., 
along ; § 247, 2 ; sep. prefix as 
in mltgeljen, mlttcUcn. 

nttteittan'ber, with one another or 
each other. 

mitgel^en, glng mlt, mitgegangen 



(feln), to go, to go along or 
with. 

mxtnt^mtn, na^m mlt, mltgenom^ 
men (l^aben), er nlmmt mlt, to 
take along. 

ntitteileu, reg., sep, (l^aben), mth 
dat. , to inform ; to share with. 

mtttiaUtx, bad, bed -d, the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

mitten, adv., in the middle ; right 
(into, etc.). 

mit^itne^men, see mltne^men. 

mi^ttlttf should or would like, 
§ 266, 1, see mfigen. 

mogen, moc^te, gemod^t (^aben), 
er mag, may, § 76, 2 ; to like, 
§76,1. 

m0gU(4, possible. 

^ommfen, ber, Mommsen, one 
of Germany'' s greatest histo- 
rians. 

^onatf hex, blc -e, month. 

^orgeu, ber, blc — , morning ; 
written as adverb vnthout a 
capital after geftern, ^cute, etc. 

morgen, adv. , to-morrow ; anf — , 
for to-morrow. 

9)lofe, ber, Moses ; 1 9D^ofc, Gene- 
sis; 2 3Jlofc, Exodus; 3 aRofe, 
Leviticus ; 4 Tick, Numbers ; 
5 SRofc, Deuteronomy. 

^dfer, ber, prop, name, Moser. 

aJWUlc, blc,'blc -n, mill. 

^Mtt, hex, blc — , miller ; prop, 
name. Miller. 

ntiiffen, mugtc, gemugt (l^abcn), 
er mug, to have to, must, § 68, 
3. 

mn^tt, see miiffen. 

^Obitttt, blc, blc ", mother. 
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na, excl,^ well. 

na(fl, prep., after, § 97, 2 and 
§ 269, 2 ; to (of places), § 97, 1 ; 
according to, by, § 97, 3 ; sep. 
prefix, nad^l^olcn, to make up. 

^laHoibaXf bcr, bc« -« anc? -n, bic -n, 
neighbor. 

itai^bem, conj., after, § 269, 1. 

itaii^geBen, gab nac^; nadjocgeben 
(^abcn), tx glbt nad^, to give in, 
yield. 

ttaii^l^olett, reg., sep, (Ijaben), to 
make up (work, etc.), 

^a^xMlB^if bic, bic -en, news, re- 
port. 

S^Sc^fte^ bcr, bc« -n, bic -n, neigh- 
bor, superl, of n(x\)f near. 

naii^'fi^Iagen^ fd)Utg nad^, nad^gc^ 
ft^lagen (^abcn), tx jd^logt nad), 
to look up (in a hook, etc.). 

^a^if bic, bic H, night. 

9^afi^tigatt, bic, bic -en, nightin- 
gale. 

9^afi^)tielt, bic, bcr — , posterity. 

na^p^olen, «ee nad^^olcn. 

nft^ern flii^, re^ea;., reg^. (l^aben), 
with dat. , to approach. 

9lamt, bcr, bc« -n«, bic -n, name. 

9la^on', bic, bic -en, nation. 

^aHonat'htnmt, bic, bic -n, na- 
tional flower. 

natiir'Ufi^, of course. 

9tatnx'ittnt, bic, bcr—, natural- 
ness; exactness. 

tteBett, by, beside, § 122. 

9lt^t, bcr, bc8 -n, bic -n, nephew. 

ttel^met^ nal^m, gcnommcn (l^abcn), 
er nimmt, to take, § 183 and 2, 
from, dat. 



ntxn, no. 

nennen, nanntc, gcnannt (l^abcn), 
to call, to name, § 49, 1. 

licit, new, anew. 

ttilUt, not; position of, § 37. 

Itic^ti^, nothing ; a following ad- 
jective is written with a capital : 
nid)t« (Sd^rcd^tc«, § 217. 

ttic, never. 

nieber, adv, and sep. prefix, down. 

nie'berliilcfett fiii^, refiex., reg. sep. 
(I^abcn), to bend down. 

nie'berhtien, reg., sep. (fcin), to 
kneel down. 

ntebetfaui, see nicbcrfmfcn. 

ttieberflttfett,, tan! nlcbcr, nicbcr* 
gcfunfcn (fcin), to sink down. 

nitmal^, never. 

nott^f yet, still, as yet; more, 
another, § 30, 2 ; — t)or, even 
before ; sometimes not trans- 
lated, § 62 ; before, § 248, 2, a, 

9tonnt, bic, bic -n, nun. 
norbbeittfli^, adj.. North German ; 

bcr 5'?orbbcutfd)c, bc« -n, bic -n. 

North German (man). 
nittt, well, § 234, 2 ; now, § 234, 2, 

Note. 
nitr, only, § 185, 1, a. 
WixnhtX^f ba«, Nuremberg. 

D 

ohf if, whether. 
oben, above ; upstairs. 
obtOOl^l, although. 

obcr, or. 

dffnen, reg. (l^abcn), to open. 
oft, often. 

O^ne, without ; with infin., § 181 ; 
with clause, § 190. 
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O^n'mJlf^tig, fainting, uncon- 
scious. 

Df^x, ba«, bic -en, ear. 

Oft, bcr, ble -e or 'tv, place, § 160, 
1. 

&fttnti(fl, bad, Austria. 

Otto, hex, Otto. 

^alaft', bet, bie ^aldfle, palace. 

^apxtx', ba«, ble -t, paper. 

^ar!, ber, bic -e, park. 

^arlament', bas, ble -e, parlia- 
ment, congress. 

^ttttl, bcr, Paul. 

^egtti^, bie, Pegnitz^ the river on 
which Nuremberg lies. 

^ttxip,, ^^Jetrlftrage, bic, Petri St. 

^Plfett, reg, (^aben), to pluck, 
pick. 

*^tlt^^', bcr, Philip. 

^lan, bcr, bic "c, plan. 

^la% bcr, bic ", square, § 160, 2, 
a ; room, § 160, 2, b ; seat, 
§ 160, 2, c. 

^(filtbertt, reg, (^abcn), to plun- 
der, pillage. 

^olt'tifl^, political. 

^ofhtai^nal^me, untcr — , to be 
collected by the post office, 
»*C. O. D." 

^oti^bam, bad, Potsdam. 

pxa^tt>oU, splendid (ly), magnifi- 
cent(ly). 

pxaftx^di, practical. 

^rebiger, bcr, bic — , preacher; 
— @a(omoni«, (Bible), Ecclesi- 
astes. 

^reii^, bcr, bic -e, price ; prize. 

^reffe/ bic, bic -n (printing) press. 



^reit^et^ bad, Prussia. 
pxtn^i^d^f Prussian. 
^rittSf bcr, be« -en, ble -en, prince, 
^fofef for, bcr, be« -«, ble ^ro- 
feffo'rcn, professor. 

a 

OutUtf bic, bic -n, spring (of 
loater). 

9i 
9iatf ber, bie "e, advice. 
9lat^tttt«, ba«, bic "cr, city hall. 
fftHnhtx, bcr, bie — , robber. 
rei^tteit, reg. (^abcn), to count, 

on, auf with ace. 
dit^t, bad, bic -c, right, privilege. 
relict, right {morally)^ § 172, 1 ; 

red^t l^abcn, to be right, § 172, 

1, 6. 
Slcbc, bic, bic -n, speech; 9lcbe 

l)altcn, to make a speech. 
rebeu, reg. (l^abcn), to talk, 

speak, § 270, 2. 
dtegel, bic, bic -n, rule. 
regelmiigig, regular. 
regic'ren, rcglcr'tc, regicrt' (l^a* 

ben), to rule, reign. 
dtegierung, bic, bic -en, govern- 
ment. 
9ieif4, bad, bic -c, empire. 
reif^eit, reg. (^abcn), to pass, to 

hand to, § 246, 1. 
dtetfi^tum, bcr, bic 'cr, wealth, 

richness. 
9ieil(e, bic, bie -n, row ; line ; 

turn; an Went ifl bic 9lci^e, 

whose turn is it ? 
9ieife, bic, bic -n, trip, journey. 
rei^en, rig, gcriffen (^aben), to 

snatch, tear. 
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ffitittn, ba«, M -9, riding. 
9itlxqxon', bit, hit -tn, religion. 
ffitft, htXf bte -t, rest, remainder. 
tttttttf reg. (^abcn), to rescue, 

save. 
rtc^ten, reg, (^abcn), to direct. 
tid^tiq, right, correct, § 172, 2. 
ricf, see rufcn. 
IRiefe, bcr, bc« -n, giant. 
9Hefen{itanb(i(b^ bte -tx, gigantic 

or colossal statue. 
ticpg, gigantic. 
mtttXf bcr, bic — , knight. 
ffiod, htx, bic H, coat. 
9ioIanb^ ber, Roland, nephew of 

Charlemagne ; Roland column, 

emblem of civic liberty^ § 72. 
dtoIanbfSttle^ bic, bic -n, Roland 

column, § 72. 
9{oranbi3(o0eit, ber, bed -d, Ro- 
land's arch, a ruin on the 

Hhine. 
ffi9m, bad, Rome. 
9{9mer, ber, bie -— , Roman. 
rdmiffi^, Roman. 
9iJ^tttgen, ber, Rontgen, one of 

Germany^s great scientists, dis- 

coverei' of the X-ray, 
rot, red. 
^^ihwd, ber, Redbeard, Barba- 

rossa. 
9{ii(fen, ber, ble — , back. 
WidMiXf bte, ber -— , return. 
IRttboIf, ber, Rudolph. 
rttfen, rief, gerufen (l^aben), to 

call, cry out ; see also auSrufen, 

to cry out, call out. 
^Rnl^e, bte, ber — , rest, peace. 
rtt^ett, reg. (l^aben), to rest. 
ttt^ig, cahn(ly), q'aiet(ly). 



rilftett, reg, (^aben), to prepare 

for war. 
riiftig, hearty, hale. 

^aUs^t, bie, bie -n, afEair; pi, 

things. 
Saii^i^, ber, Hans Sachs. 
Sac^fen, ba«. Saxony. 
@ttge, bie, bte -n, saga, saying, 

myth, tale. 
fagen, reg. (^abcn), to say ; to 

tell. 
\a% fa^en, see ?el)cn. 
Salomo, ber, Solomon ; ^rebiger 

-ntd, Ecclesiastes. 
faubte, see fenben. 
fangen, see ftngen. 
Sanger, ber, bte — , singer. 
8(iitgerfrieg, ber, bte -e, singer's 

contest. 
Sannemaun, prop, name, Sanne- 

mann. 
fttg, faffcn, see fi^en. 
@a^, ber, bte "e, sentence. 
fc^affctt, fd^itf, gefd)affen (^aben), 

to accomplish ; to create. 
Sd^atten, ber, bte — , shadow. 
ffi^a^en, reg. (^aben), to esteem, 

to rate. 
ffi^ettem, reg. (l^aben and jetn), to 

shipwreck, to founder. 
ffi^enfeit, reg. (^aben), to give, to 

present. 
fl^erjeti, reg. (Ijaben), to joke; 

jd)er^enb, joking(ly). 
{fj^eufi^en, reg. (^aben), to frighten 

away, scare. 
Sc^iff, bad, bie -e, ship. 
8il(itter, ber, Schiller, one of Ger- 
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many'8 greatest poets and 
dramatists, 

^d^laifit, bie, ble -en, battle. 

Sf^Iaf, bcr, bc« -c«, sleep. 

ff^Iafeit, |d)(lcf, gcjd^lafcn (^abcn), 
er tci^lfift, pastsubj., fci^Ucfc, to 
sleep. 

ffi^Iagett, fd^Iug, gcfd^tagcn (^abcn), 
er f(i^((igt; to beat, defeat; to 
strike, hit ; see also nad^fd^la^ 
QCit; to look up (in a book). 

j^lant, slender. 

Mlei^t, bad(ly). 

ff^Iiefe, see fc^tafcn. 

fiUltcgcn, fd^Iog, gcfd^Ioffcn (l)a* 
ben), to shut. 

ff^Ke^H^ finally. 

^6^10% ba«, bie "er, castle ; lock. 

ffl^btg, see f(!^(agen. 

Sf^Itt^, ber, bic "e, end, close. 

ffi^mac^ten, re^. (^aben), to pine, 
for, nadj with dat. 

ff^nett, fast, swift(ly), quick(ly). 

ffl^j^n, fd)onft, beautiful, most 
beautiful. 

ffi^Olt, already ; all right, never 
fear, § 128, 2; sign of con- 
tinued action^ § 228, 2 and 
Note ; sometimes omitted i7i 
translation, § 128, 1. 

^d^o^eitl^atter, bcr, Schopenhauer, 
one of Germany^ s great philoso- 
phers, 

ffi^o^fen, reg. (^abcn), to drink, 
quaff ; SBcrbad^t fc^5pfen, to en- 
tertain suspicion. 

fc^reiben, fc^rieb, gcfc^rteben (^a* 
ben), to write ; bag ©d^rctbcn, 
be« -«, writing {of a letter, 
etc.). 



fil(rieb, see jd^relbcn. 

^&ixx\tf ble, bie -en, (hand)writ- 

ing, script. 
8ii(it^, ber, ble -e, shoe. 
^tB^vAtf ble, bie -n, school. 
^HoiJ&itXf ber, ble — , pupil. 
ffj^toilrmen, reg. (^aben), to be 

enthusiastic, to be wild, about, 

filr. 
ffj^toarj, black. 
f cottier, heavy; of work, hard, 

§ 173, 2. 
8d|)tieirt, ba«, ble -er, sword. 
ff^toor, see f(^n)dren. 
ff^todren, fd^n)or, gef(i^n)oren (l^a-- 

ben), to swear, to take oath. 
fe^aig, sixty. 
fe^eu, fa^, ge?el)en (Ijaben), er ftel^t, 

to see, § 180, 1 ; jn fe^en, to be 

seen, § 204, 2, Note. 
fettten fili^, reflex., reg. (^aben), 

to long, for, nad^ with dat. 
fe^?, very, much; jo jel^r, so 

much. 
fcl, feien, pres. subj. of feln ; felb, 

imperative second plural of feln. 
8etbe, bie, ble -n, silk. 
fcttt, njar, gewefen (feln), Id^ bin, 

to be ; as aux., to have, §§ 164, 

166, and 167; e« Ifi, there is, 

§ 85, 2. 
fcttt, his, its. 
fcit, prep., since, § 98, 1 ; for, in, 

§ 98, 2 ; conj., since. 
feitbent^ adv., since (then). 
Scitc, ble, ble -n, side ; gur @eite, 

by, at one's side, aside ; page 

(of a book). 
felber, self, selves, § 196, 2. 
felbft, intensive pron., self , selves, 
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§ 196, 2 ; adv., even, § 196, 2, 
Note. 

felten, seldom. 

fettfam, strange, § 271, 1. 

^vxa'iox, ber, blc ©cnato'rcn, sen- 
ator. 

feitbeit, fanbtc, gefanbt (^abcn), to 
send; it is a hit more formal 
than frf)l(fcn. 

fe^ett, reg, (^abcn); to set; to 
put, § 222, 8 ; fid^ — , reHex,, to 
sit down, § 18, 2 ; see also fort* 
fc^cn, to continue, § 233, 2. 

feit^et^ reg. (l^abcn), to sigh. 

pll^, rejlex. pron. dat. or ace, 
self, selves, § 196, 1 ; sometimes 
omitted in translation, § 12, 
line 4. 

ftc, she ; they. 

Ste, you. 

fieben^ seven. 

fieb^el^n^ seventeen. 

@tcg, bcr, bie -c, victory. 

fiegen^ reg, {\!j(xhtxC)f to conquer, 
intrans, 

Stegfrteb, bcr, Siegfried, the 
young hero of German myth. 

ftegtetl^, rich in victories, victo- 
rious. 

fle^t, see fcl)cn. 

flttb, see fctn. 

flngen, fang, gcfungcn (Ijabcn); to 
sing. 

^XWXf bcr, btc -t, sense ; thought, 
idea. 

8iltltbUb^ ba«, bic -cr, emblem, 
token. 

ft^en, fag, gcfcffen (l)aben), to sit, 
§ 18, 1. 

fo, so, then, § 26, 1 ; omitted in 



translation when at the begin- 
ning of a conclusion, § 266. 

fobalb', conj., as soon as. 

Soifel^ bcr, btc — , base, pedestal. 

fogor', in fact. 

foglei^^ at once. 

So^n, bcr, bic H, son. 

\M^f such ; so. 

80lbat', ber, bc« -en, bic -en, sol- 
dier. 

fotten, res'. (t)£tl^cn), td^ foil, ought 
to; shall, should, § 69, 2 ; to 
be (about) to ; 2Ba« foU bcnn 
ba«? What do you mean by 
that? 

@ommer, ber, bic — , summer. 

fonbertt, but (rather), § 43, 2. 

fonft, else, besides, § 30, 1, Note. 

forgen, reg. (^abcn), to care, for, 
fiir. 

S^aitien, ba«, Spain. 

f^arfamer, more saving. 

f|)<lt, fpatcr, late, later, § 219, 2. 

fpa^ieren ge^en, to go walking; 
fpa^icrcn fasten, to go driving, 
§ 180, 1. 

S^iel, ba«, btc -c, play. 

f|)ielen, reg. (f)abcn), to play ; to 
play the part of. 

S^t^e, btc, btc -n, point ; an bcr 
— , at the head. 

8|)rafi^e, btc, bic -n, language. 

fl^rSc^en, past subj. of fprcd^cn. 

f^rec^eu, fprad), gcfproc^cn (^a- 
ben), cr fprid^t, to speak, talk, 
§ 270, 1 ; to see, § 270, 1, Note. 

^taat, bcr, btc -en, state. 

(Btahtf btc, btc "e, city ; in bic — , 
to town. 

ftaub, see ftc^cn. 
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^twnhhitt, ha9, bie -er, statue. 

ftttrb, see fterbcn. 

ftwdf adj., strong; adv., hard, 
§ 173, 4. 

Prfeit, reg. (l^aben), to 
strengthen. 

^tlktttf hit, blc -n, locality. 

fttdtUf reg. (l^abcn), to put, stick, 
§ 222, 4. 

ftel^en, ftanb, gcjlanbcn (l)aben),to 
stand, § 221, 1 ; to be, § 206, 2. 

^ttUtf hit, hit -n, place, passage, 
§ 160, 3. 

fttUtUf reg. (Ijabcn), to put {up- 
right), stand, § 222, 1 ; to ask 
(questions), § 16, 2, Note ; to 
set (clocks), § 222, 1, Note ; to 
place, rank, § 214, line 4. 

^tettttitg, btc, ble -en, place, posi- 
tion, § 160, 4. 

fterben, ftarb, gcftorbcn (fcin), er 
flirbt, to die. 

ftetiS, always. 

^tidf, htx, hit -c, sting, prick ; im 
@ttd^(c) laffcn, Ilcg, gctaffcn 
(Ijabcn), tx (ogt, to leave in the 
lurch. 

Sttcfel, bcr, bic — , boot ; shoe. 

fHtt, still, quiet. 

ftimmeit, reg. (^abcn), to be in 
tune ; ba« ftimmt, that's right, 
§ 172, 2, Note. 

ftolj, proud, of, aiif with ace. 

^tva^tf hit, hit -n, street; see 
§ 299. 

fhreiteit, ftritt, gcftrtttcn (^aben), 
to quarrel. 

Stro^toitttie, btc, bic -n, grass 
widow. 

^tnhtnf, htx, bc« -en, bic -en, 



student, at a college or univer- 
sity. 

fhtbte'ren, flubler'te, pitbiert' (l^a* 
ben), to be a student, to study 
(advanced work); compare 
lerncn. 

8tunbe, bie, bie -n, hour ; lesson, 
§ 109, 2, Note. 

{htnbeulang, for hours. 

fttc^eit, reg. (I^aben), to seek, to 
look for, § 7 ; to try. 

SUbamerifo, bad, South America. 

filbbeittfll(, South German; ber 
©iibbeutfd^e, be« -n, ble -n, the 
South German (citizen). 

Bnltattf ber, bie -e (both syllables 
accented equally), sultan. 

X 

%acitn&, ber, Tacitus, a Boman 
historian, who wrote a work^ 
Germania, on the Germans of 
his time. 

Xag, ber, bie -e, day ; iiber ad^t -e, 
a week from. 

tagen, reg. (^aben), to meet in 
council ; compare ber Sield^ftag, 
meeting of the council of the 
realm, parliament, congress. 

^ann^aufer, ber, Tannhauser, an 
opera by Wagner. 

iap\tx, brave, bold. 

Xafc^e, ble, ble -n, pocket. 

%fLif ble, bie -en, deed ; In ber — , 
in fact. 

tdten, tote, pa>st ind. and subj. of 
tuit. 

tatenCOi^, without deeds, imprac- 
tical ; ber Xattxiiok, visionary, 
dreamer. 
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totettteif^, rich in deeds; bet 
Xatcnreid^c, bc« -n, bic -n, man 
who has accomplished much. 

Xatfaii^e, bic, bic -n, fact. 

tanqtn, reg. (^abcn), to amount 
to. 

teilen, see mittcUcn. 

ttUnafim, see teilne^men. 

teilnel^meit, nal)m tetl, teilgenont^ 
men (^abcn), tx nimmt tcil, to 
take part, in, an with dat. 

%t\tp^9Xif ba«, bic -t, telephone. 

^eftament, bad; bic -c ; bad SUtut 
— , the New Testament. 

teiter, tcncrftc, precious, valuable ; 
most precious. 

^eufel, bcr, bic — , devil. 

Seittobmrger, adj., (of) Teuto- 
burg. 

%\\»f abbreviation for Thomas or 
Theodor. 

Z^tattXf bad, bic — , theater. 

X^rott, bcr, bic -t, throne. 

Xl^Hringen, bad, Thuringia, a 
group of small states in the 
most picturesque part of cen- 
tral Germany. 

tiefbetoegt, deeply moved. 

Xinte, bic, bic -n, ink. 

Xittteitfag^ bad, bic "cr, inkstand, 
inkwell. 

%\\^f bcr, ble -c, table. 

Xitel, ber, bic — , title. 

Xob, bcr, bic -e or 2:obcdffiUc, 
death. 

Mf dead ; bic Xotcn, the dead. 

t3tett, reg. (^abcn), to kill. 

tragen, trug, gctragcn (^abcn), cr 
trfigt, to bear, carry ; to wear. 

%xavii, ber, bic "e, potion, drink. 



trot, see trctcn. 

traurtg, *sad(ly). 

trcffcn, traf, gctroffcn (l^aben), tx 
trifft, to meet, § 171, 1 ; to hit. 

tretbeit, tricb, getricben (I)abcn), 
to drive ; to work at, study. 

trennen, reg, (^abcn), to separate, 
divide. 

Xrentott, bad, Trenton. 

treten, trat, getreten (fcin), cr 
tritt, to go ; to step ; see also 
auftrcten, to step up, to appear 
{on the stage) ; juriicftrcten, 
to step back. 

treu, faithful. 

XrcttC, bic, fidelity. 

ix^dtrXf dry. 

ixxL% see tragcn. 

XrugMIb, bad, bic -cr, illusion, 
phantasy. 

Xntnf, bcr, bic H, drinking. 

Xttt^^, bcr, bic -d, troop {of sol- 
diers). 

Xttii^, bad, bic "cr, cloth. 

ttttt, iai, gctan (^abcn), to do, 
§ 77, 2; to put, §222, 6; (cib 
tun, with dat., to hurt; tdt' 
ntir (cibc, I'd be sorry for. 

U 

ftbctt, reg. (^abcn), to practise. 

iSAtXf over, above, § 123, 1 ; about, 
§ 123, 2 and § 193, 1 ; by way 
of, § 123, 2, Note; from {to- 
day, etc.), § 123, 2, Note. 

iiberatt', everywhere, all over. 

itberar'beiten ftfi^, reg., insep. (I)a* 
ben), to overwork. 

fiberbringer, ber, bic — , bearer. 

Hberettt'ftimmen, reg., sep, (^a» 
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ben), to agree, with, mlt, 

§ 232, 1. 
ikhttqah'f see iibergeben. 
fi'bergabe, blc, btc -n, surrender. 
ikfftxqt'htn, iibcrgab', iibcrge'bcn 

(^abcn), cr iibcrgibt', to give 

over, intrust. 
flhttf^aupff at all, anyway, §'160. 
fLhttU'qtUf adj., superior, to, dat, 
flhtvitt'^tUf reg,, inaep. (^abcn), 

to translate, § 154, 2, Note. 
fi'berfe^en^ reg., sep. (^abcn), to 

ferry over, put across, § 154, 2, 

Note. 
fiberfet'sung, bic, bie -en, transla- 
tion. 
fibcrtrcffctt, iibcrtraf, ilbertrof^ 

fen (^aben), er iibertrtfft', to 

surpass, excel. 
ilbcrtrtfft', see iibertref'fen. 
iiBerseit'gen, reg., insep. (^aben), 

to convince. 
Ufer, bag; bte — , shore. 
tt^r, bte, btc -en, watch, clock, 

§ 169, 1 ; time, § 50, 4 and 

§ 169, 2 ; o'clock, § 50, 4 and 

§ 169, 2. 
nm, around, about, § 111, 1 and 

§193,1; for, §111, 2; at, §111, 

3 ; with infln. and gu, in order 

to, § 197, 2, Note. 
umfaffen, reg., insep. (^aben), to 

include. 
nm^t'htn, untgab', nmge'ben (^a= 

ben), cr umgtbt, to surround. 
tttttfhricf'en, reg., insep. (^aben), 

to insnare. 
Umlant, bcr, btc -e, umlaut, as- 
similation of a vowel to i, 

§ 322 ; usually represented by ". 



ttnt'sie^eit fiii^, gog ftd^ urn, ftc^ uin« 
gegogen (^aben), to change one's 
clothes. 

nnbefiegt, unconquered. 

itttb^ and. 

ttttgcfa^r, about, § 193, 2. 

nnqtfttait, unpunished. 

Uttitierfitiit', bte, bte -en, univer- 
sity ; auf ber — , at, of students ; 
an ber — , at, of professors. 

itumj^g'lic^, impossible. 

ntti^^ us, see totr. 

nnfer, our. 

unter, under, among, § 124. 

nn'terliringen, brad^te unter, un^ 
tergebrad^t (^aben), to shelter, 
protect. 

itntente^'men, unternal^m', unter* 
nom'men (^abcn), er unter* 
ntmntt, to undertake. 

nuterfHlt'seu, reg,, insep, (^aben), 
to support, help. 

untenoer'feit, unterwarf, unter* 
ttjor'fcn (^aben), er untertotrft', 
to subjugate, subdue, conquer. 

nntierttinnb'bar, invulnerable. 

ttttttiiberfite^'Iif^, irresistible. 

^arui^^ ber. Varus, a Boman gen- 
eral under Augustus. 

SJafc, bte, btc -n, vase. 

^aterlattb, bad, btc ^aterldnber, 
fatherland, native land. 

^eiCc^en^ bad, bte — , violet. 

Deran'ftalten, reg., insep, (^a* 
ben), to get up, plan, arrange, 
§ 103. 

Derbinblifi^, obliging, courteous. 

Derbrad^te, see Derbringen. 
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Herlireitett fllft, refiex,^ reg., insep. 

(I^abcn), to spread. 
^ttitin'^tUf tocrbradi'tc, t)crbracf)t' 

(l^abcn), to pass (time), § 246, 

3. 

^erbaii^t, hex, bcs -«, suspicion ; 

— fcf)5pfcn, to entertain suspi- 
cion. 
tierberbettp tjcrbarb, tjerborbcn (ba= 

ben), cr tocrbirbt, to spoil. 
Herbtftttgett, reg., insep. (i^abcn), 

to crowd out, 
^tVtf^ttUf reg., insep. (\)ahtn), to 

honor exceedingly ; tjcrc^rt, 

most honored, revered. 
Hereittett filft, reg., insep. (^abcn), 

to unite ; tjcrctnt, united. 
nereinigett, reg., insep. (fjabcn), 

to unite, join together ; fid) — , 

reflex, y to join hands, unite. 
lieirfo(gett^ reg., insep. (^abcn), to 

persecute. 
Hergflffe, past subj. of tjcrgcffcn. 
liergeBett!^, in vain. 
Herge^en, merging, tjergangcn 

(fcin), to pass (o/«ime), § 246, 

2; ft(^ — , reflex.^ to go astray ; 

pd^ — gegcn, to insult. 
Hergeffett, ftergag, bergeffen (l^a^. 

ben), cr t)ergi§t, to forget. 
^ttfixnfif see t)crgc^cn. 
^etgttilgen, ba«, btc — , pleasure. 
tierl^eiratett, reg., insep. (^abcn), 

to marry, give in marriage, 

§ 61, 1 ; fxdj — , to get married. 
tietjagen, reg., insep. (^aben), to 

drive out, expel, repel. 
tietfattfeitp reg., insep. (]^abcn),to 

sell. 

Serfe^r^ bcr^ bc« -«^ traffic. 



HeHaffeit, bcrttcg, bcrtaffcn (l^a* 
ben), er tjertogt, to leave (ac- 
«ii?e); fid| — , reflex., to rely, 
upon, auf loi^A ace. 

^etlegett^eit, bte, bcr — , embar- 
rassment. 

tfttUif^tn, t>txiit\), tocrttc^cn (l^a* 
bett), to bestow. 

^etleumbetp ber, btc ■— , calumni- 
ator. 

tier(ie'rettp t)cr(or', tjcrlo'rcn (l^a^ 
ben), to lose. 

^ttlohtt, bcr, bc« -n, btc -n, 
fianc^. 

tiet(ocfettb, enticing. 

tttxtot, see tocrttcren. 

tietttifi^ten, reg., insep. (I^abcn), 
to destroy, wipe out. 

tierffi^icfen, reg., insep. (I^abcn), 
to send (away). 

tierffi^ttiattb, see tocrfd^njtnbcn. 

tierffi^ttiinbenp t)erf(^n:)anb, bcr> 
fd^tDunbcn (fetn), to disappear. 

tietfe^ettp tjcrja^, tjcrfe^en (^abcn), 
cr berfte^t, to supply. 

tierf^reii^en, berfprad), t)crfprod)en 
(l^aben), er t)eryprid|t, to prom- 
ise ; ftd| — ^ reflex., to misspeak. 

tierftel^en, tjcrftanb, tjcrftanbcn (^a^ 
ben), to understand. 

SBcrfttci^', ber, btc -c, attempt. 

tttx^ntf^tn, reg., insep. (^aben), to 
try, attempt. 

tiertnerten, reg., insep, (babcn), 
to apply, put to use. 

\tttt0iSi\ttn, reg,, insep, (l^abcn), 
to lay waste, devastate. 

tiersei^en, t^erjtc^, t)crjic]^cn (l^a* 
ben), with dat., to pardon, for- 
give. 
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lier$ttieifelt, in despair, desper- 
ate(ly). 

|>le(, much ; pl.^ many. 

l^itUtid^ff perhaps ; may, § 75, 3. 

Bittitlf ba«, bic — , quarter ; brcl 
S3terte( cln^, quarter to one. 

tiientnbflel^Sigfitp seventy-fourth. 

tiientttb^ttian^ig, twenty-four. 

SJogel, hex, hit ", bird. 

Sogelfattg^ bet; bie ^ogelffinge^ 
bird snaring ; auf bcm — , fowl- 
ing. 

S^ogeltoeibe, bic, prop, noun^ Vo- 
gelweide, Walter von der. 

Soglet, bcr, btc — , fowler ; $ctn* 
rid) bcr — , Henry the Fowler. 

8oW, ba«, btc ''cr, folk, people, 
nation. 

Horn, see t)on bcm. 

turn, from, § 99, 1 ; of, § 99, 8 ; 
by, with passive, § 99, 2 ; omit- 
ted, § 99, 3, Note a. 

Hot, before, in front of, § 126, 1 ; 
§ 248, 3 ; ago, § 4 ; of, § 26 ; 
with states of mind, § 126, 2. 

ttoxhti, adv. and sep. prefix, past, 
§ 246, 4. 

tiotbeigegangett, see Dorbcigcl^cn. 
tiorbei'ge^ett, gtng toorbct, tjorbel:* 

gcgangcn (fctn), with an and 

dat., to go past, to pass, § 246, 4. 
ttoxf^tt, adv., before, § 248, 2, b. 
tmrfommettp tarn t)or, tjorgcfom^ 

men (fein), to occur, § 231, 1. 
^otlefungp bte, bte -en, lecture. 
f8oxlxthtf bie, ber — , preference, 

fondness. 
ttoxfttUtn, reg., sep. (^aben), to 

introduce, present' ; fid) — , 

reflex., to imagine. 



tlor^figUfi^, excellent ; especial 
($od)ad)tung). 

maii^ett, reg. (^aben), to watch, 
lie awake ; see also auftDad^cn, 
to wake up. 

fB^affe, bic, btc -n, weapon, arm. 

toaffnen, reg. (^aben), to arm ; 
fxdj — , reflex., to j^rm oneself, 
take up arms. 

tuagen, reg. (^abcn), to dare. 

fBaffif bte, blc -en, choice, election. 

mal^rp true; ntc^t — ? isn't that 
so? 

toa^reit, reg. (^abcn), to observe, 
keep. 

M^Xtnh, conj., while ; prep, with 
gen., during. 

fBSalb, bcr, btc "cr, forest, wood. 

fB^albtoeg, ber, btc -c, wood path, 
forest path. 

maHettp reg. (fctn), to journey (as 
a pilgrim). 

SBart^ct, ber, Walter. 

SBanb, btc, bte \ wall (of a 
room); compare btc iOlaucr, 
wall of a garden or city, 

toattbetitp reg. (fetn), to wander; 
see also au8tt)anbern, to emi- 
grate, go to. 

toaitit, when, § 84, 3. 

toar, tojite, see fettu 

^axtf btc, btc -n, ware. 

ttiarfp see mcrfcn. 

toantt, warm. 

^artburgp btc, Wartburg, the 
most interesting castle in Ger- 
many, situated at Eisenach in 
Thuringia. 
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tttoxttUf teg. (ftabctt), to wait, 

for, auf with ace, , § 8. 
mai^, interrog. and compound rel.^ 

what, § 210 ; rel. after neuter, 

which, § 211, 2, Note. 
fBSofl^ington, bcr, George Wash- 
ington. 
SBeg, bcr, bic -c, way, path, 

§ 249, 1. 
toeg, atfp. and scp. prefix, away. 
tuegett, prep. toiYA gen., because 

of, on account of. 
megfli^ettfi^ett, reg., sep. (l^abcn), to 

scare, frighten away. 
fBtxhf bag, bic -cr, woman 

(poetic). 
iBetbertreue, bic, fidelity of 

women ; Weibertreu, name 

given the fortress near Weins- 

herg. 
meil^ because. 

fS&tiltf bic, bic -n, while, time. 
tueUett^ reg. (I^abcn), to stay, 

while away time. 
SBeitti^berg, ba«, Weinsberg, a 

city in Wurttemherg, § 91. 
S&t\\tf ble, bic -n, way, manner, 

§ 249, 2 ; auf biefe — , in this 

way. 
mei^, white; also pres. o/tt)iffcn. 
tocit, far {not wide, breit). 
meiter, sep. prefix and adv., fur- 
ther. 
meitergel^ett, ging tucltcr, n)citcr= 

gcgangcn (fein), to go on, pass 

along, move on. 
tueld^, rel. and interrog., which, 

§ 209; what, § 210; that, 

§211,2. 
^tVitf bie, bic -n, wave. 



9Be(t, bic, bte -en, world. 

^eltgeffi^ifi^te^ ble, ber — , world's 
history. 

SS&tlfttWf ber, btc -c, part of the 
world, quarter of the globe. 

tticm, dat, of XotXf to whom. 

tuenben^ tuanbtc, gctuanbt or reg. 
(l)aben), to turn ; fid| — , reflex,, 
to turn, appeal, to, an with ace. 

toeuig, little, § 194, 2; ph, few. 

tticnit, if ; when, § 84, 2, o ; when- 
ever, § 84, 2, 6. 

tticr, who, he who, § 208. 

toerben, murbc, gctvorbcn and 
njorbcn (fcin), cr tuirb, to be- 
come, get, § 42, 3 ; as future 
auxiliary with infin., shall, will, 
§ 69, 1 ; as passive auxiliary 
with perfect participle, am, are, 
is, § 204. 

tuctfen, niarf, gcniorfcn (l^abcn), 
er tt)irft, to throw, cast. 

SBerf, ba«, ble -e, work (books, 
eta.). 

toert, valued, valuable; worth. 

SBettet, ba«, bie — , weather. 

ttliber, against, § 112. 

SBtberftanb, ber, be« -c«, resist- 
ance ; — (clften, to offer resist- 
ance. 

ttlic, as ; how ; tt)lc ^cl§t, what is 
(the name of). 

totebet, adv. and sep. prefix, 
again. 

toteberfommen, fam micbcr, toit* 
bergefommen (fein), to come 
again, return. 

^ien, ba«, Vienna. 

totetitel, how much ; — Ul^r, what 
time. 
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milb, wild. 

aBilielw, bcr, WiUiam. 

mitt, tDittft; see tDotten. 

Sinbittil^Ie, bie, bie -n^ wind- 
mill. 

ttiir, we. 

mitb, see merben. 

tuitfac^, real(ly). 

miffett, tou^tt, geiDugt (^aben), cr 
mclg, to know, § 68, 1. 

SBiffenfd^aft; blc, btc -en, science. 

SBittettbetg, ba«, Wittenberg. 

mo, where. 

lool^l, perhaps, probably, I think, 
§ 88 ; well (of health), § 88, 
Note, §206, 1, §284, 3. 

$Boli(, bae, bc« -e, welfare. 

molitten, reg. (I^abcn), to live, 
dwell, reside, § 6, 1. 

tooHen, re^. (^abcn), cr toiU, pres. 
8ubj., tooUt, to want to, § 40, 1 ; 
will, § 69, 3. 

tooHtep see n)otten, 

tooranf, for what. 

tootbett, «ee tucrbcn ; sign of pas- 
sive, 

^oti, ha9, word ; pi, btc SKortc, 
words, i;i connected discourse; 
btc SBortcr, separate words, as 
in a dictionary. 

fBMtthndif ba«, btc Ht, diction- 
ary. 

Mtiixtti, literal(ly). 

toontm, for which. 

tootiott, of which. 

muttbettion, wonderful. 

toilnffi^ett, reg. (I^abcn), to wish, 
§ 40, 2 ; with phrase or clause, 

§ 101, 1. 
mturbe, tuilrbc, see nicrbcn. 



^fkttttmhttq, bad; Wtirttemberg. 
mttgte, see mtffcn. 



^attfett, reg. (I^abcn), to quarrel ; 
Jld| — , reflex., to quarrel with 
one another. 

5elitt, ten. 

^eifi^nett, reg. (tiabcn), to draw ; 
to sign (a letter) ; see also au8» 
gctc^ncH; to distinguish. 

5eigeit, reg. (I^abcn), to show; 
fic^ — , reflex., to show oneself. 

Stit, btc, btc -en, time, § 60, 1 ; 
pi., times, all time. 

StxMttt, ba«, btc — , age, period, 
epoch, 

3eit(attg, ctnC; for a time, § 60, 2. 

Seugett, reg. (^aben), to bear wit- 
ness. 

aie^eit, gog, gcjogcn (^abcn), to 
draw; (fcln), to go (of troops, 
etc.). 

dimmer, ba«, btc — , room. 

500, see jietjcn. 

3«>ttt, bcr, bc« -«, anger; tn — 
gcratcn, to get angry ; tjor — , 
with anger. 

an, prep., to, § 100, 1 ; at, § 100, 
2 ; for, § 100, 3 ; too, § 100, 4, 
Note ; in idioms, § 100, 4 ; as 
sign of infln., to ; — fcl^cn, to 
be seen, § 204, 2, Note ; omitted 
in English translation with 
verbs of choosing, etc; sep. 
prefix, in jufc^cn, to look on, 
gugcbcn, to admit, etc. 

p'eilenttett, crfannte gu, gucr^ 
fannt (^abcn), to award. 

awerft', at first, § 268, 2. 
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Stt'ge^en^ gab gii, gugcgcbcn (^a^^ 
ben), cr glbt gu, to agree, con- 
cede, § 232, 2. 

$tt?iicf'getretett, see juriltftrctcn. 

$itrilcf'ge$ogen, ^ee guriicfatetien. 

5tt?iiff'!e^ett, reg., sep, (fetn), to 
return. 

Sitrilff'tYetett, trat juriltf, giirilcf* 
gctrctcn (fclti), er trltt gurilcf, 
to step back; to yield, give 
in. 

iViX^d'^it^tn, gog gurilcf; guriicf^ 
gcgogen (l)abcn), to draw back ; 
fid^ — , reflex,, to retire. 

pfant'ltten^ adv. and sep, prefix, 
together. 

Sttfant'ittettfanett, ftet gufammen, 
gufatntncngcfaUen (fcln), er fattt 
gufamtncti, to fall down (to- 
gether). 

attfant'ittettgefd^Ioffett, see gufatn^ 
tncnfd|ttegen. 

pfant'ntettffi^Uegett fli^, fc^Iog ftc^ 
gufammcn, fxdf gufammcnge' 



fd|toffcn (^abcn), to join them- 
selves together. 
au'fe^eit, fa^ gu, gugcfc^cn (^abcn), 

cr fitfji gu, to look on at, with 

daU 
3u'ftimmttttg, blc, blc -en, consent, 

indorsement. 
Stttoei'len, sometimes, § 60, 8, 

Note. 
att'fenben, fanbtc gu, gugcfanbt 

(^abcn), to send to. 
^tt'^ttfenbett, see gufcnbcn. 
3toilttg, bcr, be« -c«, compulsion. 
Stoang, s^e gmtngen. 
fitowtf it is true, to be sure, § 274. 
^tOtXf two. 

3tt»eifcl, bcr, blc — , doubt. 
Stoeil^itttbert, two hundred. 
Stoingett, gttJang, gegnjungen (^a* 

ben), to compel. 
gtoifd^ett^ prep, with dat. or ace., 

between, § 117. 
StUiJlf, twelve. 
StUiJrft, twelfth. 
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a, cln ; not a, fcln, § 9. 

Aachen, bad %0i6)tn, the capital of 

Charlemagne^ 3 Empire. 
able, to be — , !5nnen, § 68, 8 and 

§ 76, 2, Note, 
about, urn, § 111, 1 ond § 103, 1 ; 

ilbcr, § 128, 2 and § 108, 1 ; 

ungefci^r, ttvoa, § 193, 2; im 

SBegrtff, § 193, 3 ; round — , urn 

— Return ; what — , morilber, 

§ 127, a, 3 ; other expressions^ 

§ 193, 3, Note. 
above, ttber, § 128, 1 ; — all 

things, Dor alien 2)ingcn or 

tjor allcm. 
accomplish, Iclftcn, reg. (^aben) ; 

tjollbringfn, Dollbrad)te, t)oU" 

brad|t (^abcn). 
according to, nad}, § 97, 3. 
acquainted, to get — with, fcnncn 

lernen, reg. (Ijahtn) , with ace, 

§ 171, 2, Note. 
across, ilbcr, § 123, 1 ; ferry — , 

il'berfefeen, reg., sep. (^aben), 

§ 154, 2, Note, 
advice, bcr 9lat, bte ^dtt or '^aU 

fcJjldge. . 
afoot, gu gu6, § 100, 4. 
afraid, to be — , fid) furd)ten, 

reg. (^aben), § 25, of, Dor with 

dat. 
after, prep, nad), § 97, 2 and 



§ 269, 2 ; conj. nad^bcm, § 269, 1 ; 
day — to-morrow, ilbcrmorgen. 

afterward, nad^l^er, § 269, 2. 

again, mieber. 

against, gegen with ace., § 110, 1 ; 
tt)tber with ace, § 112. 

*ge? of people, bas filter, bte — ; 
period, ba« 3^ttaltcr, blc — ; 
the Middle Ages, bad iU^ittel*^ 
alter. 

ago, tjor with dat,, § 4 ; ^er fol- 
lowing ace, § 4, Note. 

agree, ilberein'ftimmen, reg., sep., 
§ 282, 1 ; ju'geben, irreg., sep., 
§ 232, 2. 

all, gan^, § 118, 1; all, §113, 2; 
— right, fd^on, § 128, 2, gut, 
fc^ou; — kinds of, allerlet, in- 
decl. 

almost, beina^e. 

along, entlang, ba^er, § 247, 1 ; 
mit, § 247, 2, as sep. prefix in 
mitge^en, mttbringen, etc. 

already, fd)on, § 128; not trans- 
lated, § 228, 2. 

although, obtDo^l; with transposed 
order. 

always, tmmer. 

am, bin, see fein. 

among, unter, § 124. 

an, eln ; not an, fein, § 9. 

and, unb ; — then, ba, § 17, 1. 

anger, ber S^vn, bed -(e)d. 
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angry 
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back 



angry, bSfc, at, auf with ace, 
§120,3; gornlg. 

annihilate, Dentt^ten, reg., insep. 
(^abcn). 

another, ein anhex, § SO, 1 ; nod) 
tin, § 30, 2. 

answer, m^ran^., antlDortcn, res'. 
(I^abcn); <ran«., bcantmorten, 
rcgr., in8ep. (^abcn), § 136, 3; 
nown, bic SlntiDort, btc -en. 

Anton, prop, name, ber ^nton. 

any, irgenb etn ; not — , fein, § 9 ; 
at — rate, jcbcnfattS, auf jcben 
gatt, auf alle gottc ; often omit- 
ted as in § 36, a, sentence 6. 

anybody, (trgcnb) jcmanb. 

anything, et\va9, a following adj, 
capitalized, § 217; not — , 
nid)td; a following adj, capi- 
talized, § 217. 

anyway, ilbcr^aupt, § 160 ; jebcn^ 
faU«. 

are, finb, see fctn; there — , e8 
finb, § 86, 2 ; see also progres- 
sive form, § 178, Note b. 

aren^t, see are not. 

arise, entfteben, entflanb, entftan^ 
ben (fein). 

arm, ber 2lrm, bie -e; armchair, 
ber ?e^nftu]^(, bic "c. 

army, ba8 ^ccr, btc -e ; bie Slrmee, 
bie -n. 

arose, past of arise. 

around, um, § 111, 1 ; go — , lite^*- 
ally, um'geben, gtng um, umge* 
gangen (ieln); get — , avoid, 
umgc'ben, umgtug, umgangen 
(^abcu). 

arrive, anfommeu, fam an, angc» 
fommen (fctn). 



art, bie ^nfl, bie "e ; — of print- 
ing, bte iBucf)bru(ferfunft ; — 
exposition, bie ^unftau«ftettung, 
bic -en. 

artist, ber Mnflter, bte — • 

as, conj.; of reason, ha, § 17, 3; 
of time, a(«, XVit, § 83, 2 ; first 
correlative, fo, § 26, 1; second 
correlative, toit, § 26, 1 and 
§ 83, 1 ; as if, aU ob with trans- 
posed order, or al8 with inverted 
order, § 266, 2. 

ask, bitten, § 16, 1 ; for, um toith 
ace; fragen, § 16, 2, after, 
nacf) with dat. ; — questions, 
gragen ftetten, reg,, § 16, 2, 6, 
Note 6. 

at, ju, § 100, 2 ; an, §119,1; auf, 
§ 120, 3, Note a ; um, § 111, 3; 
— all, ilber^au^t, § 160 ; — 
school, tu ber <Sc^u(e ; — home, 
ju ^aufe. 

attack, angretfeu, griff an, ange* 
griffen {\!iahtn). 

attention, bie 2lcf)t ; pay — , ad|t* 
gebeu, gab acf)t, ad|tgegcben (^a* 
ben), to, auf with ace. 

Augustus, prop, name, ber Slugu* 
\{n^ {of ancients) :, of moderns, 
ber 2lu'guft. 

away, tucg ; get — , eutfommen, 
entfam, eutfommen (fetn). 

B 

back, noun, ber 9?ucfcu, bte — ; 
adv. , guriicf ; to come — , gurilcf* 
fommen, fam juriltf, gurilcfge* 
fommen (fetn); give — , guriitf* 
gebeu, gab ^uriitf, guriicfgegeben 
(l^abeu). 



bad 
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bine 



bad, badly, fd|fcc^t. 

ball, bcr ©all, btc "e. 

Barbarossa, ber ^lotbart; J^riebrid) 
SBarbaroffa. 

bathe, baben, reg, (l^abfn). 

be, fcin, toax, gcmefcn (fein), ld| 
btn, bu btft, cr i% tulr fmb, t^r 
fclb, fic finb ; «m6;., Ic^ fel, ^«c. ; 
o/ health, fic^ bcpnben, befanb, 
bcfunbcn (l^abcn), or e« ge^t ioi7A 
da<., § 206, 1 ; to — translated, 
]^cl§en, ^Icfi, gc^cifien (^abcn), 
§ 49, 2, Note ; to — late, f^jfit 
fomtncn, fam, gefommen (fcln), 
§ 219, 2 ; to — to (affect), an-- 
ge^en, giug an, angegangen 
(fcin), § 206, 2, Note; to -- 
(cost), foften, reg. (fjaben), 
§ 206, 2, Note ; progressive 
form, § 178, Note h ; specific 
uses, (legcn, ftcfjcn, l^angcu, e^c, 
§ 206, 2. 

beautiful, fd)5n. 

became, past of become. 

because, Votii, with transposed 
order. 

become, mcrbcn, tuurbe, getDorbcit 
(fcin), § 42, 3. 

bed, bae ©ctt, bic -en ; to — , gu 

been, gcmefcn, see fcin ; «ee a?so 
progressive form, § 178, Note 6. 

Beethoven, i^ubmig Dan ©cet^o= 
ucn. 

before, conj., t^t, § 248, 1 ; prep., 
Dor, § 125, 1 and § 248, 3 ; adv., 
nod^, § 248, 2, a, frUl^cr, tjorl^cr, 
§ 248, 2, 6. 

began, past of begin. 

begin, anfangcn, png an, angcfan^ 



gen (l^abcn), cr fangt an, with 
gu and infln., § 180, 2; more 
formal, bcginncn, bcgann, ht'» 
gonncn (^abcn). 
behave, flc^ bcnc^mcn, benal^m, 
bcnommcn (^abcn), er benimmt 

believe, gtaubcn, reg. (I^ben), 
§ 167, 1 ; in, an with ace., § 167, 
1, Note c ; — a person, dat., 
§ 157, 1, Note a; — a thing, 
ace., § 167, 1, Note b. 

belong, gc^brcn, reg., insep. (^a^ 
ben), with dat. 

bench, bic 5Banf, bic "e. 

Berlin, (ba«) ©crUn. 

beside, neben, § 122. 

besides, auger with dat. 

besiege, bclagcm, reg., insep. (^a^ 
ben). 

best, befl, am beften; to like — , 
am ticbftcn mbgen, § 76, 2. 

better, beffer; to like — , Ueber 
mbgen, § 76, 2. 

between, ;}n)ifd)en, icith dat. or 
ace, § 117. 

bible, bic iBibct, bic -n; transla- 
tion of the — , bic ©ibctiibcrfcfe* 
ung. 

big, bigger, biggest, grog, grbger, 
grogt, am grogtcn. 

bird, bcr 35ogc(, bic \ 

birthday, bcr @cburt«tag, bic -c; 
for your —, gum @cburt«tag. 

Bismarck, (bcr) iBidmard. 

black, frfjnjarg. 

blame, bic @c^u(b; to be to —, 
@d^u(b baran fcin. 

blood, ba« ©lut. 

blue, blan. 



body 
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chancery 



body (alive) y hex Mxptx, blc— ; 
(dead) blc !Octd|c, btc -n. 

Bonn, (bad) ^onn. 

book, bad ^u^, bie ''er. 

both, bclbc, § 170. 

boy, bcr ^aht, bc« -n, blc -n. 

Brandenburg, (bad) ^ranbenburg. 

Bratwuretglocklein, bad ^rat« 
iDurftgtbcflcln. 

brave, tapfer. 

bread, bad ^rot, ble -e. 

break, gcrbrcc^cn, gcrbrad^, gcrbro* 
c^cn (^abcn), cr gcrbrldjt. 

bring, brlngeu, hxad)tt, gebrac^t 
(^abcn) ; to — up, crgtet|cn, 
crgog, crgogcn (^abcn); to 
— together, gufammcnbrlngcn, 
brad^te gufamtnetX; pfammenge* 
brac^t (^abcn); to — (to fetch), 
^otcn, reg. (I^abcn), § 42, 2. 

broad, brelt, 

brother, bcr S3rubcr, btc "cr. 

brought, past and participle of 
bring. 

brown, braun; Brown, prop, 
name, ^raun. 

build, baucn, reg. (^abcn). 

building, bad @cbaubC; blc — ; btc 
iBautc, blc -n, 

buried, past of bury. 

bury, bcgrabcn, bcgritb, bcgrabcn 
(^abcn); cr bcgrabt. 

busy, to — oneself, fid) bcfdjoftlgeu 
(^abcn), reg., insep. 

but, conj., abcr, § 43, 1 ; fonbcrn, 
§ 43, 2; adv., nur; nothing—, 
nlc^td aU, § 43, 1, Note. 

buy, faufcn, reg. (^abcn). 

by, ncbcn, § 122 ; bcl, § 05, 1 ; 
nad^, § 97, 3 ; fur, § 109, 2 ; 



with passive, toon, § 99, 2 ; — 
means of, burd^ ; with verbal^ 
baburrf) bag; to sit down by, 
fid| ju jcmanb ^ti^tn, reg. (^a» 
ben). 



call, ncnncn, nanntc, gcnannt 

(^abcn), § 49, 1 ; to be called, 

l^ctgcn, ^lc6, gc^clgcn (l^abcn), 

§ 49, 2. 
came, past of come, 
campaign, bcr gclbjug, blc "c. 
can (to be able), fbnncn, fonntc, 

gcfonnt (tjabcn), cr fann, § 76, 

2, Note. 
cane, bcr @tocf, blc "c. 
cannot, see can not. 
care, fid| filmmcrn, reg. (I^abcn), 

about, um with ace. 
careful (ly), forgfalttg ; most — , 

§ 218, 2. 
carriage, blc 2)rofrf)fc, btc -n ; bcr 

SSagen, btc — , 
carried, past of carry, 
carry, tragcn, trug, gctragcn 

(^aben), cr trfigt ; brlngcn, 

brad^tc, gebrac^t (l^abcn) ; to 

— out, burd^'fc^cn, reg., sep. 

(^abcn). 
castle, bad @(^(o§, blc "cr. 
catch, fangcn, fing, gcfangen (l)a* 

ben), cr fdngt. 
caught, past o/ catch, 
celebrate, fclern, reg. (^abcn). 
century, bad ^a^r^unbcrt, blc -e. 
certainly, gemtg'. 
chair, bcr <Bt\i^\, blc "e ; armchair, 

bcr ?e^nftu^(, ble "e. 
chancery, ble ^anjtcl', ble -en. 



change 
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country 



change, toid}\tin, reg. (l^aben); 

to — clothes, jid^ um'^ie^cn, jog 

ft(^ unt; ftd^ umgegogen (t^aben). 
Charlemagne, (ber) $tavl hex 

®ro6c, tarfs bc« ©rogcn. 
Charles, (ber) ^arl* 
cheap, biUig. 

chicken, bad ^u^ti; bie 'er. 
child, children, bad ^inb; bie -er. 
choose, tt)fit)(cn, reg. (ijahtn) ; 

to elect, ertufi^tcn, reg., insep. 

(l^abcii). 
Christmas, bie Sei^nac^ten (pi-); 

for — , ju 28elt)nac^ten. 
church, blc ^ivd)t, bie -n. 
city, bie ©tabt, bie "e. 
claim, be^aupten, reg., insep. (^a« 

ben). 
class, bie f (affe, bie -n. 
classic, ber f (affifer, bie — . 
clever, !(ug. 
climb, intrans., ftelgen, ftleg, ge- 

fttegen (feln); trans., beftelgen, 

beftleg, beftlege^ (^aben). 
clock, bie U^r, bie -en, § 169, 1 ; 

o'clock, UijV, § 50, 4 and § 169, 2. 
clothes, bie ftelber (pi.); to 

change — , fid) umjte^en, gog 

fid) urn, fid) umgegogen (i)aUn). 
cloud, bie SSoKe, bie -n. 
coat, ber 9?ocf, bie "t. 
coffee, ber ^affee, bte -e. 
cold, fait. 

Colosseum, bad f otoffeum, bed -d. 
combat, bad ^ampffpiel, bie -e. 
come, fommen, Urn, gefommen 

(feln); to — back, 3urucf!om= 

men, sep. (feln) ; to — in, ^ereln^ 

fommen, sep. (feln). 
comfortable, bequem. 



command, befe^Ien, befal^I, be- 
fo^fen (^aben), er befie^tt, wUh 
dat., § 190, 1 and § 197, 2. 

common, gemeinfam, 

competition, bie tonfurreng', bie 
-en. 

complain, fi(^ beflagen, reg., 
insep. (^aben); to — of, to 
lament, beflagcn, reg., insep. 
(^aben) with ace. 

complicated, t)ertDl(ieIt. 

conquer, intrans., ftegen, reg. 
(tiaben), § 27 ; trans., beficgen, 
reg., insep. (l^aben), § 27; to 
subdue, untermcr'fen, unter* 
xvax^', untermor'fen (l^aben), er 
untermlrft. 

consequence, bie ^olge, bie -n. 

consist, befte^en, beftanb, beftan* 
ben (^aben), of, aud with dat., 
§ 269, 1. 

constantly, fortwfi^rcnb, 

contest, ber ^'am^)f, ble'^ ; singers' 
— , ber ©fingerfrleg, bie -c. 

continue, fortfal^ren, fu^r fort, 
fortgefa^ren (^abcn), er ffi^rt 
fort, with gu and infin., § 180, 2 
and ^ 288, 1 ; fortfe^cn, reg., 
sep. (I^aben), with direct obj. in 
ace, § 233, 2. 

convent, bad ^lofter, bie «. 

convince, iibergeu'gen, reg., insep. 
(^aben). 

corner, bte ddt, bie -n. 

correct, rlc^tlg ; to — , toerbeffern, 
reg., insep. (^aben). 

could, fonnte, fonnte, see can, 
fonnen* 

countless, ga^Hod. 

country, bad lOanb, blc ''er ; to 
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do 



the — , auf ba« Sanb, § 120, 3, 

Note a, 
couple, ba« ^aar, bic -c ; in adj. 

sense, a — , ein ^aar, 
course, of -— , natilrttc^, § 262. 
court (oflaio), ba« ©crtdjt, blc -c. 
courteous(ly), ^5f(i(^. 
cousin (wa^e), bcr ^Setter, btc — . 
cover, bcbccfcn, reg,,, insep. (^a« 

ben). 
crowd, bad ©ebrdnge, bed -d. 
crown, bie ^rone, bte -n ; to — 

with a wreath, befranjen, reg., 

insep. (I^aben). 
cup, bte Xaffc, bte -n. 



dance, ber Xan], bte "e; to — , 
tanjen, reg. (^aben) ; there's 
going to he a dance, ed tvtrb ge« 
tangt, § 204, 2. 

daughter, bie Xorf)ter, bie ^ 

day, ber Xag, bie -e ; market — , 
ber SWarfttag, bte -e ; — after 
to-morrow, ilbermorgen. 

dead, tot. 

deal, a great — , t)iet. 

dear, lieb ; (costly) teuer. 

death, ber 2^ob, bte -e. 

decide, entfd^eibcn, entfdjieb, cnt:^ 
fti^iebcn (^aben) toith direct obj., 
§ 268, 1 ; fid^ cntfd)ric6cn, mU 
frf)to6 fidt), ftrf) entfd^Iojfcn (^a* 
ben), § 258, 2; bcfrfjUegen, 
befc^tog, bef(J^(offen (l^aben), 
§ 258, 2. 

decidedly, entfc^iebcn, past part, 
of entfdjeibcn, used as adv. 

deep, tlef. 

depend, fid^ toertaffen, tjerlieg fici), 



^d) tjertaffen (^aben), er tjcrtfigt 
fic^, upon, auf mth ace.; that 
depends, bad fommt barauf on. 

desk, bad $ult, bie -e (at school); 
ber @(^reibtifd>, bie -e (af 
home). 

despair, tocrglDeifetn, reg.^ insep. 
(l^aben). 

devastate, toertDiljlen, reg., insep. 
(l^aben). 

develop, entmlcfetn, reg.^ insep, 
(^aben). 

development, bie Sntn^idelung, 
bte -en. 

Dewey, (ber) S)en)c^. 

dialect, bie SWunbart, bie -en. 

dictionary, badSSbrtcrbuc^, ble^r. 

did, tat; see do, tun ; emphatic 
form, § 77, 2, Note ; often l^aben, 
§ 229, 2. 

didn^t, see did not. 

die, fterben, ftarb, geftorben (fcin), 
er ftirbt. 

Dietrich, (ber) S)letrld^. 

difference, ber Unterfdjicb, bie -e. 

difficulty, bte ©(^mierlgfelt, bie 
-en. 

dinner, bad aJitttagcffen, bie — . 

disagreeable, un'angene^m. 

distinct (ly), beutU(^ ; most — , 
§ 218, 2. 

distinguish, audjeid^nen, reg., sep. 
(^aben); to — oneself, {id> and* 
getdjnen. 

disturb, ftbren, reg. (I^abcn). 

do, tun, tat, getan (l^aben), § 77, 
2 ; ntarf)en, reg. (^abcn), § 77, 
1 ; to emphasize imperative, 
bod), § 77, 2, Note; for em- 
phatic indicative pres. or past 
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excel 



use simply German pres. or 

past, § 77, 2, Note, and § 227, 1. 
dog, bcr ©unb, bic -c. 
done, Qttan, see do, tun. 
don^t, see do not. 
down, nicber, l^lnuntcr ; to sit — , 

fid> fcfecn, reg. (^abcn), § 18, 2; 

to sink — , niebcrfinfcn, fan! 

nlcbcr, nlebcrgcfunfcn (fetn) ; 

— town, In ber, or bte 'Btabt, 

§121. 
Dresden, (bad) !S)redben. 
dress, baS ^(elb, bic -cr {also 

clothes) . 
drive, fal^rcn, fu^r, gefa^ren (l)a» 

ben or fctn, § 167 and Note), er 

ffitirt. 
drown, be drowned, ertrtnfen, 

crtranf, crtrunfcn (fetn). 
dunce, bcr 2)ummfopf, bie "e. 
during, Wd^rcnb, prep, with gen. 

£ 

each, jebcr, jcbe, jcbe« ; — other, 
when obj. of verb, fid|, un«J, cuc^, 
etc. ; when obj. of prep., ctnan* 
bcr, written with prep. : audcln= 
anbcr, mtteinanber. 

eagerly, eifrig. 

early, fril^. 

easier, comparative o/easy. 

east, bcr Often, bc« -« ; for adj., 
Oft, usually uniting with a fol- 
lowing noun; east wind, ber 
Ofttt)inb. 

easy, easily, easier, easiest, (etd^t, 
Uidjtev, (cid^teft, am (ctrf)teften. 

eat, eaten, cffcn, a% gcgeffcn (^a* 
ben), er igt. 

eight, adjt 



elector, ber ^urfflrfl, bc« -en, bic 

-en. 
else, anberd, § 80, 1, Note; fonfl, 

§ 30, 1, Note. 
emperor, ber ^atfer, bie — . 
empire, ba« 9lei(i^, bte -e; ba« 

^aiferretrf), bte -e. 
enemy, ber getnb, bte -e. 
enough, genug. 
entertain, untcrl^at'tcn, unterl^tett', 

untcrl^at'tcn (^aben), er unter* 

l)dlt'. 
enthusiasm, bte iBegetfterung; bte 

-en. 
entire(ly), gan;j, § 113, 1. 
envious, neibtfrf), of, auf; etfer- 

fiid)tlg (jealous). 
escape, entfom'men, enttam', ent* 

fom'men (fetn), from, au8 vHth 

dat. 
especially, befonber«$. 
Europe, (bad) @uropa. 
even, fetbft, § 196, 2, Note. 
evening, ber 3lbenb, bte -e; in the 

— , abenbd, am ^benb; written 

small as an adv. in this evening, 

to-morrow evening, l^eute abenb, 

morgen abenb. 
ever, je, § 257, 1 ; auc^, § 267, 2 ; 

for — , (auf) enjtg, § 267, 1, 

Note. 
©very, jeber, jebe, jebeS. 
everybody, jebermann. 
everything, ailed. 
everywhere, ilberall. 
exactly, genau. 
examination, bad Seamen, bie 

Stamina ; bte ^rilfung, bte -en. 
excel, ilbertref'fen, ilbertraf, iiber* 

trof'fen (l^aben), er ilbertrtfft'. 
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excuse, cntfd^utblgcn, reg.^ insep, 

(l^abcn). 
exercise, blc 3lufgabc, bte -n. 
exhibition, bte ^u^fleUung. 
expect, crtuartcn, reg., insep. (l^a* 

ben). 
expensive, teuer. 
extraordinary, augeror'bcntttd^. 



fact, bte Xat^adjt, bte -n. 

fainting, adj., o^nmdd^tig. 

fall (of the year), ber ^erbft, bte 

-e. 
fall, fallen, fiet, gefatten (jetn), 

er fallt 
famous, beriil^mt. 
far, tuett ; as — as, bi«, § 107, 2. 
fast, faster, fastest, frfjnett, fd|ne(* 

ter, am fcf)ncttflcn. 
father, bcr ^ater, bie ". 
fear, fiirrf)ten, reg. (I^abcn); never 

— , fd)on, § 128, 2. 
feel, em^finbcn, cmpfanb, empfun* 

ben (l^aben). 
ferry, to — across, ft'berfct?en, 

reg., sep, (t|aben), § 164, 2, 

Note, 
fidelity, bte Serene, 
fifteen, filnfgel^n. 
fifth, filnft. 
fifty, filnfjtg. 
fight, bcr ^ampf, bte H ; to — , 

fampfen, reg. (l^aben)* 
finaUy, enbttti^, fdjUcgltrf). 
find, ftnben, fanb, gefunben (^a* 

ben), § 180, 1. 
fine, ^rac^tDott. 
finish, tjollcnben, reg., insep. (I^a- 

ben). 



fire, bag geucr, bte — . 

firm, feft ; firmer, most firmly, 
fefter, am fefteften. 

first, adj., crfl, § 268, 1 ; adv., 
guerft, § 268, 2. 

Fisher, prop, name, (ber) 5U(^^^» 

five, fiinf. 

flattery, bie ©c^metd^etet, bte -en. 

floor, bcr ^oben, bte — or «. 

flow, ffetgen, po§, geffoffcn (fetn). 

follow, folgen, reg. (fetn), with 
dat., § 166, Note ; befotgen, reg., 
insep, (t|aben), with ace., § 166, 
Note. 

fly, Ptegcn, ffog, geffogen (fetn) ; 
of time, fc^nell tjerge^en, oer* 
gtng, ocrgangen (fetn), § 246, 2. 

football, ber gupall, bte "e. 

for, fiir, § 109 ; fett, § 98, 2 ; nm, 
§ 111, 2 ; ace, sometimes with 
(ang, § 6 and Note; look — , 
furf)en, § 7 ; wait — , njarten auf, 
§ 8; what — , tt)ofiir, njorauf; 
— your birthday, jum ®ebnrt«* 
tag ; — to-morrow, auf morgcn, 
§ 120, 3, Note b. 

foreign, fremb. 

forest, bcr SSatb, bte ^er. 

forever, (auf) emtg, § 267, 1, Note. 

forget, tjergeffen, oergafi^ tjergeffen 
(l^abcn), cr tjergtfit. 

forgot, past of forget. 

fortress, bte ^urg, bte -en. 

fought, past of fight. 

found, past of find. 

four, titer. 

Fowler, (ber) S^ogter. 

Frederick, (ber) grtebrtti^. 

freedom, bte gretbett. 

French, ac^j., frangbjlfc^ ; the 



friend 
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Snest 



French Ift^nguage, ha9 ^xanifi* 
fi\d)(t) ; in French, auf frangb* 

friend, bcr greunb, blc -c. 

friendly, freunblidi. 

Fritx, (bcr) grl^» 

fro, to and — , l^tn unb l^er, § 149, 2. 

from, Don, § 99, 1. 

front, in — of, Dor, § 126, 1. 

funny, lomifci^* 



gallery, blc ©alcrtc', btc -n ; pic- 
ture — , blc ©cmfiCbcgalcrtc'. 

game, ba« @ptct, blc -c ; ba« 28ctt« 
fptcl, blc -c. 

garden, bcr ©artcn, blc '. 

gate, ba« 2^or, blc -c. 

gave, gab, see give, gcbcn. 

general, bcr gctbftcrr, blc -en ; bcr 
©cncral', blc -c or "c. 

gentleman, bcr ^crr, bed -n, blc 
-en. 

German, adj., bcutfd^ ; — man, 
bcr 2)cutfd|C, bc« -n ; the — lan- 
guage, ba« !2)cutfd|c (!2)cutfd|) ; 
to speak — , S)cutfd| fpred|cn, 
^.pxadj, gcf^rodjcn (l^abcn), cr 
jprld^t; in — , auf bcutfrf), Im 
2)cutfc^cn, § 166. 

Germany, bad !S)cutfd)(anb. 

get, befommcn, bcfam, bcfom* 
men (^abcn), § 42, 1 ; l^olcn, 
reg. (I^abcn), § 42, 2 ; mcrben, 
tDurbc, gctDorben (fcln), cr mlrb, 
§ 42, 3 ; to — away, cntfom'* 
men, entfam', entfom'men 
(fein) ; to — around (avoid), 
nmgc'^cn, umgtng', umgangen 
(l^abcn). 



getting, 9ee get. 

ghost, bcr @cl)1t, blc -cr. 

girl, ba« 3»abd^cn, blc — . 

give, gebcn, gab, gegcbcn (^aben), 
cr glbt ; to — back, gurfttf gebcn, 
irreg,, sep. (^aben); to — re- 
gards to, grilficn, reg. (^aben) 
with ace. 

glad, fro^ ; I am — , c« freut ml(^ ; 
to be — to do something, cttnad 
gem tun ; gladly, gem, § 76, 2. 

glove, bcr ^anbfc^u^, bic -c. 

go, ge^en, glng, gcgangcn (fcln) ; 
tjlngc^cn, irreg., sep. (fcln) ; 
(of army) glc^cn, gog, gcgogcn 
(fcln) ; to — around, um'gcl^cn, 
irreg,, sep. (fcln) ; to be going 
to, pres. tense, § 228, 1 ; to — 
walking, or for a walk, fpaglc* 
rcn ge^en, § 180, 1. 

Goethe, (bcr) ©oct^c. 

gone, gcgangcn, see go, gcl^cn. 

good, gut; to have a — time, 
fid) (gut) amflficrcn, amilficrtc, 
amilficrt (^abcu), § 60, 6. 

good-by, ableu. 

got, see get. , 

grammar, blc ©ramma'tlf , blc -en, 

grass widow, btc @tro^n:)tttt)e, 
blc -n. 

gray, gran. 

great, greater, greatest, grog, 
grower, grogt, am grofetcn. 

Gretchen, (bad) ©rctc^cn. 

Gridley, prop, name, (bcr) @rlb* 
Utj. 

ground, bcr ^obeu, blc — and «, 
§ 260, Note ; (reason), bet 
®ruub, blc "e, § 260. 

guest, bcr ©aft, blc ^e. 
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Ontanberg, prop, name^ (bet) ®u« 
tcnbcrg. 



had, ^atte, ste have, l^abetu 

hair, ba« $aar, blc -e. 

half, \iitS!o, § 184, 2 ; bte ^atfte, 

blc -n, § 184, 1 J — past ten, 

\SitX\i clf. 
hall, ber <SaaI, bte <S(i(e; bte ^atte, 

ble -n, 
hand, bte ^anb, bte 'e. 
handkerchief, bad £af(^entud^, 

bte ^r. 
Hanover or Hannover, (bad) $an« 

no'tjer. 
happen, gefti^e^en, gefd^a^, gcft^e* 

l^en (fetn), e« geft^tel^t. 
hard, harder, fc^iocr, ft^mercr, 

§ 178, 2 ; ffetfetg, ffetgtger, § 173, 

8 ; ^art, § 178, 1 ; flarf, § 173, 

4 ; ^efttg. 
hardly, !aum. 
Harvard, prop, name, $art)arb, 

bte $art)arb-Untt)crfitat. 
hat, ber ^nt, bte H. 
have, ^aben, l^atte, ge^abt (^aben), 

er ^at, § 68, 1, §§ 164, 166, 167 ; 

with some verbs (fetn), § 68, 2, 

§§ 164, 166, 167 ; to — to, milf- 

fen, § 68, 8 ; to — made, mat^en 

loffen, § 68, 4. 
Havel, prop, name of a river near 

Berlin, bte ^aoet, 
haven't, see have not. 
having, see have. 
he, er. 
head, ber topf, bte H ; at the — , 

an ber @pt^e. 
health, bte ©ejunb^ett, bte -en. 



hear, ^5ren, reg. (^aben), § 180, 1. 

heard, past of hear. 

heaven, ber ©tmmel; for — 's 

sake, urn (bed) $tmme(d tDttten. 
help, bte ©ttfe, bte -n; to — , 

^etfen, l^alf, ge^otfen (^aben), 

89, 1 ; to — it, bafttr fSnnen, 

§ 39, 2; can't help, mflffen, 

§ 89, 2, Note. 
Henry, (ber) ©etnrtt^. 
her, pron.f fie, ace., t^r, dat.; t^m 

or ed, § 207, Note; adj., t^r. 
here, l^ter; (hitJier) l^tcrl^er; ba, 

§ 17, 2. 
Hermann, (ber) Hermann, 
hero, ber ©elb, bed -en, bte -en. 
high, ^od^, declined l^ol^er, l^ol^e, 

l^ol^ed. 
Hildegund, bte ^tlbegunb. 
him, tl^n, ace, t^m, dat. 
himself, fld^, reflex, pron, 
his, fetn. 
history, bte ©efd^tt^te, bte -n ; bte 

SBeltgefc^ld^te. 
hither, ^er, ^ter^er; — and 

thither, ^tn unb ^er, § 149, 2. 
Hohenstaufen, prop, name, (bte) 

©o^enftau'fen (pL), § 82. 
HohenzoUern, prop, name, (bte) 

C>o^enjo('(ern (pZ.), § 192. 
hold, l^alten, l^telt, gel^alten (^a« 

ben), er ^olt. 
holy, l^etttg; Holy Land, bad 

^etUge ?anb. 
home (to), nac^ ©aufe ; at — , ju 

^aufe. 
honor, bte @^re, bte -n ; seat of 

— , ber @l)renpta^, bte -e ; to — , 

tjere^ren, reg., insep. (f^ahtn). 
hot, ^etg. 



hotel 
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hotel, ba« ^otel', ble -«. 

hour, bic ©tunbe, ble -n, § 169, 2, 

Note. 
house, bad ^avL9, bie ^dufer. 
how, n^ie. 
human being, bet SD^enfd^; bed -en, 

ble -en, § 19, 1. 
hundred, l^unbert. 
hundredth, l^unbertfl. 
hurry, etien, reg. (l^aben) ; to be 

in a — , (Site l^aben. 
husband, ber Ttam, bte "er, § 19, 2. 
hut, ble ^atte, ble -n. 



idea, ble 3bee, ble -n. 

if, ttJenn, with transposed order; 
after words of asking^ ob ; as 
— , aid ob, with transposed or- 
der^ § 265, 2, or aid, with in- 
verted order, § 256, 2. 

Fm, see I am. 

impolite, un'l^ofUd). 

importance, ble ^ebeutung. 

in, in, § 121 ; — it, barln (rest), 
^Ineln (motion) ; bel, § 96, 2 ; 
felt, §98,2; an, §119, 3; — 
the evening, abenbd or am 
Stbenb ; — German, auf beutjd), 
§ 120, 3, Note 6, § 166, or Im 
S)eutf(i)en, § 166 ; to come — , 
l^erelnfommen, tarn herein, ]^er> 
elngefommen (feln) ; Come in I 
(in answer to a knock at the 
door), herein! 

include, umfaf'fen, reg., insep. 
(l^aben). 

influence, beeln'ftuffen, reg., in- 
sep. (I^aben). 



ink, ble Xlnte, ble -n. 

inn, bad Slrtd^aud, ble ^irtd* 

l^anfer. 
insist, bejlel^en, beflanb, beflanben 

(^aben), on, auf with dat., 

§ 269, 2. 
instead of, anflatt with gen. ; with 

a verbal, infinitive, § 181, 

clause, § 190. 
interest, bad ^nteref'fe, ble -n, in, 

filr with ace. 
interested, to be — , fid} Intereffle'* 

ren, Intereffier'te fid^, fid^ Interef* 

jlert' (^aben), in, filr with ace. 
interesting, Intereffant', 
interrupt, unterbred^'en, unter« 

brad}', unterbrod^'en (l^aben), er 

unterbrld^t'. 
into, in with ace; — German, 

Ind 2)eutf(i^e, § 166. 
invent, erflnben, erfanb, erfunben 

(l^aben). 
invention, ble Srfinbung, ble -en. 
iron, bad (Slfen, ble — . 
is, Ift, see feln ; that — (to say), 

bad l^el^t ; that — (translated), 

bad ^elgt, § 49, 2, Note ; there 

— , edglbt, §86, 1, edl^§86,2. 
isn't, see is not. 
it, ed, er, fie, § 207 ; help — (after 

negative), bafilr, §39,2; with 

prepositions, ba(r), § 106, 1. 
Italian, ber Stalle'ner, ble — * 
Italy, bad 3taUen. 
it^s, see it is. 



John, (ber) Sol^ann* 
journey, ble 9fJelfe, ble -n. 
July, (ber) SuU. 
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just, when qualifying another 
word, gerabc ; of time, eben, 
§ 196, 2, Note. 



keep, bel^atten, heljitlt, bel^alten 
(ijahtn), tx bcftalt ; — up, t)cr* 
forgcn, reg., insep. (I^abcn); — 
one waiting, njartcn laffcn, \ie% 
gclaffcn (fjaben), er tagt. 

kept, past o/keep. 

kind, ble @ortc, bic -n; be so — , 
fcleti @tc fo freunbllrf) ; all — s 
of, atterlcl. 

king, bcr ^onlg, bie -e. 

kingdom, bad ^5nigrei(f|, bie -e. 

knew, past of know. 

knife, ba« 9J?effcr, ble — . 

knight, ber fitter, ble — . 

know, ttJiffen, wugte, gewugt (t)a* 
ben), er tuei^/ § 68, 1, ioi«^ 
ba§=cZaw5e /or English infini- 
tive, § 191 ; fennen, !annte, ge* 
fannt (^aben), § 68, 2 ; f5nnen, 
fomite, ge!onnt (^aben), er fann, 
§ 68, 3 ; well-known, adj,, be* 
tannt 

Koberger, prop, name, (ber) ^o* 
berger. 

Konrad, prop, name, (ber) ^on* 
rab. 

Kriemhilde, prop, name, (bie) 
^rlem^ilbe. 



lady, ble S)anie, ble -n. 
lake, ber ©ee, ble -n. 
lamb, bag ?anini, ble "er. 
lament, betueinen, reg., insep, 
(^aben). 



lamp, ble ^ampt, ble -n. 

land, ba« ?anb, ble "er ; the Holy 
Land, ba« ^eltlge ?anb. 

language, ble (Spradje, ble -n. 

large, larger, largest, grog, grbger, 
grogt, am grbgten. 

last, le^t; — summer, toorlgen 
©ommer. 

late, later, latest, fpcit, fpfiter, ant 
fpciteften, § 219, 2. 

laugh, ladien, reg. (^aben). 

lay, past of lie. 

lead, fiil^ren, reg. (^aben). 

leader, ber gii^rer, bie — . 

learn, ternen, reg. (^aben) ; loith 
infin., § 81. . 

learned, adj., gele^rt. 

least, am wenigften. 

leave (depart from), toerlaffen, 
toerlieg, toerlaffen (^aben), er 
toerlagt ; (let alone or fail to 
take), taffen, Ueg, gelaffen (^a* 
ben), er Idgt. 

led, past of lead. 

lesson, ble @tunbe, ble -n, § 169, 
2, Note. 

letter, ber 33rlef, ble -e. 

liberator, ber ^efreler, ble — . 

library, ble SBlbllot^et', ble -en. 

lie, Ilegen, lag, gelegen (l^aben). 

life, ba« ?eben, ble — . 

like, mbgen, module, gemo(f|t (^ar^ 
ben), er mag, § 76, 1 ; gefat* 
len, geftet, gefatten (^aben), er 
gefdUt, § 76, 3 ; gem, § 76, 2 
and 1 ; to look — , gle^en, 
fl^itllf gegll(f)en (fjaben), with 
dat,, § 76, 3, Note ; — that, fo. 

Linden, prop, name, (bad) !Oinben, 
a city near Hanover. 
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line (on a page), hit 3^tlc, hit -n ; 
hit 'Stti\)t, hit -n. 

listen, l^ord^cn, reg. (I^aben), to, 
auf with ace. 

littie, ricln, § 194, 1 ; wenlg, § 194, 
2. 

live, ttjo^ncn, reg. (I^aben), § 6, 1 ; 
leben, reg, (fjabcn), § 6, 2. 

long, longer, longest, adj., tang, 
Iftnger, am langften; adv., a — 
time, langc ; no longer, ni(f|t 
mc^r ; as — as, conj., folange. 

look, fc^en, fa^, gefe^en (^aben), 
er jlcl)t ; oh, look 1 jicl^ borf) I 
in sense of to appear, au8» 
fe^en, trrcgr. , sep. (I^aben) ; to — 
at, anfc^en, irreg., sep. (^abcn) ; 
to — for, fud^cn, reg. (^abcn), 
§ 7 ; to — like, gtcld^en, gtici^, 
gcgli(f)en (t)aben), with dat., 
§ 76, 3, Note ; to — through, 
burc^'fe^cn, irreg., sep. (^abcn); 
to — up {in dictionary), narf)'- 
f(f)Iagcn, fc^Iug nad), nadjgc* 
fd^Iagcn (l^aben), er fd^Iclgt nad). 

lose, tjertiercn, tjcrlor, tjcrlorcn 
(^abcn). 

loss, ber ^txin\t, hit -€• 

lost, past of lose. 

loud, louder, loudest, taut, tauter, 
am lauteften, 

love, Iteben, reg, (l^aben) ; loving, 
Uebenb. 

Ludwig (Louis), (ber) Jubtrig. 

Luise (Louise), (blc) ?uife. 

lying, see lie. 



made, past of make. 

maintain, be^aupten, reg., insep. 



(l^aben) ; to — oneself, ftd^ be* 

l^aupten* 
make, madjen, reg. (l^aben) ; to 

— a speech, eine 9lebe l^altert, 

fjlelt, ge^alten (^aben), er ^alt, 

§ 270, 2, Note. 
man, ber 9Jiann, ble "er, § 19, 2 ; 

ber 9Jienfd|, be8 -en, ble -en, 

§ 19, 1. 
many, pi., tolete. 
Margaret, (ble) SKargare'te. 
mark {German coin worth 24 f), 

hit 9Jiarf, used in the singular 

with numerals : gtuanglg Ttaxt 
market, ber 9Karft, ble'e; — day, 

ber aJ^arfttag, ble -e. 
married, see marry. 
marry, toer^elraten, reg,, insep. 

(I^aben), § 51, 1 ; l^elraten, reg. 

(^aben), § 61, 2. 
marrying, see marry. 
Mary, (ble) 9Rarle'. 
matter, what's the — ? 2Ba« Ifl 

ro«? 

Maximilian, (ber) aJ^ajrlmlUan. 

may, biirfen, biirfte, geburft (l^a* 
ben), er barf, § 76, 1 ; fSnnen, 
fonnte, gcfonnt (^aben), er !ann, 
§ 76, 2 ; toleUeld^t, § 75, 3. 

me, mlr, dat., mid), ace, 

mean, of things, bebeuten, reg., 
insep. (^aben) ; of persojis, 
melnen, reg. (l^aben). 

meet, begegnen, reg., insep, (feln), 
with dat., § 171, 2; treffen, 
traf, getroffen (l^aben), er trlfft, 
§ 171, 1 ; fennen lernen, reg. 
(!)aben), § 171, 2, Note. 

message, ble ^otfdjaft, ble -en. 

messenger, ber ^ote, be9-n, ble -n« 



inot 
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met, see meet. 

middle, bie mtU ; Middle Ages, 
ba« 2RitteIaftcr» 

midnight, bie mtttxnadit, bie H. 

might, see may. 

milk, btc 2RlI(f|, bcr — . 

mine, tnetn, bcr meinc, ber nieltilge. 

minnesinger, ber SRtnnefdnger, 
bie— • 

minute, bte 2Rinu'te, bte -n. 

Hiss, (ba«) grauteln, bie — • 

misspeak, fid) Derfpred^en, t)er« 
jprad^ fid|, ^d^ Derjprod^en (^a* 
ben), er tjerfprid^t fid^. 

mistake, ber getter, bte — , 

misunderstand, migt)erfle'l^en, 
mtgDerftanb, mlgDerflanben (^a* 
ben)» 

misunderstood, see misunder- 
stand. 

moat, ber geflungSgraBen, bie gejl* 
ungdgr&ben. 

Holtke, (ber) ^oUU. 

moment, ber ^ugenbllct, bte -e. 

Monday, ber iU^ontag, bte -e. 

money, ba« @elb, bte -er, 

month, ber SWonat, bte -e ; for — s, 
monatelang. 

more, me^r; nod}, §30, 2, §62; 
comparative, § 218, 3. 

morning, ber SWorgen, bte — ; in 
the — , ant 9Jiorgen, niorgen« ; 
written small as an adverb when 
used with another abverb : Ijtntt 
morgen, gejlern morgen. 

most, tnetfl, ant niclflen ; superla- 
tive, § 218, 3 ; mostly, metften«. 

mother, bte 9Jiutter, bte ". 

mountain, ber $erg, bte -e. 

Mr., (ber) $err, bed -n, bte -en. 



much, Dtel, usually not declined; 

as adv, often fel^r; how — ? 

ttJtetJtel? 
Mtiller, prop, name, (ber) SJliltter. 
Munich, (bag) iWilnt^en. 
musician, ber SWufifer, bte — ♦ 
must, milffen, mugte, gemugt (l^a* 

ben), er mug, § 68, 3. 
my, metn. 
myself, reflex., mtr, mtd^, § 196, 

1 ; intens,, felbjl, § 196, 2. 

N 

name, ber ^axnt, beS -n«, bte -n ; 

my — is, td^ l^etge, § 49, 2. 
named, genannt, see nennen, § 49, 

1 ; to be — , l^etgen, ^teg, ge* 

l^eigen, § 49, 2. 
Napoleon, (ber) 9^apo(eon. 
narrow, eng. 
near, adj., naljt (nftl^er, am n'dd^^ 

Pen) with dat, ; prep., bet, with 

dat., § 96, 1. 
nearly, betna^e. 
need, braud)en, reg. (l^aben). 
nephew, ber 9f?effe, be8 -n, bte -n. 
never, nte, ntemalS; — fear, 

fd|on, § 128, 2. 
new, neu. 

news, bte ^f^aci^rtd)!, bte -en. 
newspaper, bte 3^ ttung, bte -en. 
next, ndd^ft. 
night, bte ^iflad^t, bte "e. 
nightingale, bte 9{ad()ttgaU, bte -en. 
nine, neun. 
nineteen, neunje{)n. 
no, adv., netn ; adj., !etn, § 9. 
noble, adj., ebe(; noun, ber ^bltge, 

bte -n. 
noise, ber lildrm, bed -d. 



not 
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Otto 



not, nlci^t ; — a, feln, § 9. 

nothing, ntd^td ; a following ad- 
jective is written with a capital : 
nl(i^t« @(i)Ied|te8, § 217. 

notice, bemcrfcn, reg,, insep, (l^a*' 
ben). 

now, je^t ; less often, nun. 

nowhere, nlrgcnbs. 

number {of a house), blc Sfiutn* 
met, bic -n ; (figure), ble 3^^^/ 
blc -en. 

Nuremberg, (ba«<) 9?iirnber(j. 



oak (wood), ba« (Sl(i)ent)ol^, bie 
"er ; — tree, bie @ld)e, ble -n. 

objection, to have any — , et\\)a9 
bagegen t)aben, Ijatte, gel^abt 
(^aben); er Ijat 

occupy, bcfe^en, reg., insep. (t)a* 
ben). 

occur, tjorfommen, !am toor, tjor^- 
(jefommen (fcin), § 231, 1 ; eln* 
fatten, fiel eln, elngefatten (feln), 
to, withdat., §231,2. 

0^ clock, U^r, omitted as in Eng- 
lish, except when exact hour is 
spoken of, § 50, 4 and § 169, 2. 

Of, t)on, § 99, 3 ; am, § 94, 2 ; 
omit, § 99, 3, Note a ; gen., 
§ 99, 3, Note b ; — course, 
natiirllrf), § 262 ; to be afraid 
— , fic^ filr(f)ten, reg. (^aben), 
)Dox, § 26 ; to think — , benfen, 
bad)te, gebac^t (^aben), an or 
toon, § 41 (baran or batjon). 

office, ba« ©cfd^aft, ble -c. 

often, oftener, often est, oft, bfter, 
am ofteflen. 

oh, ol) ! ! a^ ! ad^ ! 



old, older, oldest, aft, fitter, am 
fittejlen, fiftefl. 

on, anf, § 120 ; on Hermann 
street, In bcr ^ennannflrage ; 
— foot, gu 5u6; to read — , 
ftjeltertefen, laS toelter, toelter* 
getefen (l^aben), er Ilejl toelter. 

once, elnntat. 

one, eln ; man, § 57 ; not — , feln, 
§ 9; no — , nlemanb; one's, 
feln ; the — , ber elne, § 29, 2 
or ber (berjenlge), § 29, 1 and 
Note, or translated by an adjec- 
tive, § 29, 3 and § 217. 

only, adv., nur, § 186, 1, a ; crfl, 
§186,1,6; a<?;., elnjlg, § 185, 2. 

onto, anf toith ace. 

open, bffnen, reg, (l^aben) ; auf=> 
madden, reg., sep. (l^aben) ; 
§ 146. 

opera, ble Oper, ble -n. 

opinion, ble 9Jielnung, ble -en ; in 
my — > melner SUielnung nadi, 
§ 101, c, 2. 

or, ober. 

order, ble Orbnung, ble -en; to 
put in — , in Orbnung bring en ; 
to — , beftetten, reg,, insep, (^a=- 
ben), § 197, 1 ; befef)len, befall, 
befot)Ien (l^aben), er befiefjlt, 
§ 191, 1 and § 197, 2 ; in — to, 
um with injin. or bamlt vjith 
clause, § 197, 2, Note. 

other (different), anber, § 30, 1; 
(more), noc^, § 30, 2 ; each — , 
obj. of verb, fid) ; obj, of prep, , 
elnanber, written together with 
preposition : mltelttanber. 

otherwise, fonfl. 

Otto, (ber) Otto* 



ought 
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play 



ought, fottcn, reg. (^abcn), i6) foil, 

§ 69, 2 and 4, c. 
out of, au8, § 94, 1 ; — it, barau« ; 

to carry — , bur(f)'fe<5cn, reg.^ 

sep. (^ahtn) ; to go — , au^gel^en, 

glrtg auS, auSgegangen (fetn). 
outing, bcr ^u«pug, blc ^iluSfluge. 
outside, adv,, braugen. 
over, adv., l^lniiber; — there, 

bort(^tn); § 16, 1 ; prep. J ilbcr, 

§ 123, 1. 
oyerwork, fid) ilberar'bcitcn, reg,, 

insep. (fjabcn). 
owe, to — to, tjcrbantcn, reg., 

insep. (I^abcn), with dat. 
own, adj., eigcn. 



page, bie @eltc, bte -n. 

paid, see pay. 

pains, bte SWil^e, bie -n ; to take 
— , fid^ 3JJil^c geben, gab, gcgcben 
(^abeti), cr gibt, § 183, 4, Note. 

painting, ba8 ©cmdtbe, bie — . 

paper, ba« papier', bie -e; news — , 
bie 3«ttw"0f bie -en. 

parents, bie @Itern (pL), 

park, ber $arf, bie -e. 

parliament, ba^ ^arlament', bte 
-e. 

parlor, ber @aIon', bie -«. 

part, ber 2^eil, bie -e ; to take — , 
teilrte^men, na\)m teil, teilge* 
nommeti (^abeti), er nltnmt teil, 
in, an vnth dat, 

particular, Befonber. 

pass, reid^en, reg. (^aben), § 246, 
1 ; (time) tjerge^en, merging, Der* 
gangen (fein), § 246, 2; Der* 
brtngen, toerbrad^te, t)erbrad^t 



(l^aben), §246,3; (to go by) 
an etttJaS (dat.), tjorbeige^en, 
irreg., sep. (fein), § 246, 4 ; (in 
school, intrans. ) toerfe^t tDerben, 
ttjurbe, gettjorben (fein), er ttJtrb 
berfe^t, § 246, 4, Note; (in 
school, trans.) befte^en, beftanb, 
beftanben (^aben), § 269, 2, 
Note, 
past, see pass ; half — ten, ^alb 

elf. 

path, ber ^fab, bie -e. 

pattern, bag SD^ufter, bie — ^ 

pay, begotten, reg., sep. (I^aben); 
to — attention, ad^tgeben, gab 
ad^t, ac^tgegeben (l^aben), er gibt 
ad)t, to, auf with ace. 

peace, ber griebe, beS -ns. 

pen, bie geber, bie -n. 

pencil, ber ^lelftift, bie -e. 

people, bie lOeute (pi.); bie 3JJen* 
fc^en, § 19, 1 ; man, § 67 ; nation 
or race, ba« ^oU, bie "er. 

perhaps, t)ieUeid)t. 

person, ber SOJenfd), bed -en, bte 
-en, § 19, 1 ; bie ^erfon', bie -en, 

philosophy, bie ^l^itofop^ie'. 

piano, bag ^laDier', bie -e. 

picture, bag ^ilb, bie -er ; bag @e«« 
mcilbe, bie — (painting); — 
gallery, bie ©emalbegalerie', bte 
-en. 

picturesque, malerifd^. 

piece, bag @tilcf, bie -e. 

place, ber Ort, bie -e and *er, 
§ 160, 1; bie ©tette, bte -n, 
§ 160, 3 ; bie ©tettung, bte -en, 
§ 150, 4 ; to take — , ftattfinben, 
fanb flatt, ftattgefunbert (l^aben). 

play, bag 0piel, bie -e; bag @d^au« 



pleaaant 
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rave 



fplel, ble -e ; to — , fplclcn, reg, 

(l^abcn). 
plea8ant(ly), angenel^m. 
please, gefallen, gefel; gefallen 

(l^aben), er gcffttlt; with dat.; 

as he — d, njle e8 il^m gefiet ; if 

you — , bltte, § 16, 1, 6, Note. 
pocket, ble %(x\6)t, ble -en. 
polite(ly), ^bflldi. 
poor, arm. 
popular, bellebt. 
post office, ble ^^o{l, ble -en ; to the 

— , auf ble $oft, § 120, 3, Note a. 
Potsdam, (bad) ^otdbam. 
power, ble SQ^ad^t, ble "e ; a great 

— , elne ©rogmad^t. 
present^ {introduce)^ Dorfletlen, 

reg.^ sep. (^aben), vHth two 

objects, ace. and dat, 
pres'ent, ba« ©cfd^enf, ble -e. 
pretty, l^iibjd). 
prince (appointed), ber gilrfl, be« 

-en, ble -en; young son of a 

king, ber ^rlng, be« -en, ble 

-en. 
printing, ble 2)m(ferel', ble -en; 

art of — , ble SBud^brnrferfunft. 
print shop, ble !Dru(!erel', ble -en. 
prison, bad ©efdngnlg, be« -ffed, 

ble -ffe. 
prisoner, ber ©efangene, bed -n, 

ble -n. 
prize, ber ^rel8, ble -e. 
probably, ttJa^rfd^elnUc^ ; tt)o^I, 

§88. 
professor, ber ^^^rofef'for, be8 -«, 

ble ^rofeffo'ren. 
pronounce, au«fprcc^en, jprad^ au«, 

au^gefprod^en (^aben), er f^rld^t 

aud« 



proud, ^oli, of, auf with ace, 

Prussia, (ba«) ^reugen. 

public, bag ^ubllfum, be8 -8. 

punish, beftrafen, reg,, insep. (l^o^ 
ben). 

pupil, ber ©d^fller, ble — . 

put, fiellen, reg, (l^aben), § 222, 
1 ; legen, reg. (^aben), § 222, 2 
fe^en, reg, (l^aben), § 222, 3 
fteden, reg, (^aben), § 222, 4 
tun, tat, getan (l^aben), § 222, 6 
to — on (a hat), auffefeen, reg,, 
sep, (l^aben) ; (clothes), anjle* 
^en, gog an, angejogen (l^aben). 



quality, ble (Slgenfdiaft, ble -en. 
quarrel, ganfen, reg, (l^aben); 

Prelten, ftrltt, geftrltten (^aben) ; 

quarrelling, janfenb. 
quarter, bag Sl^lertel, ble — ; (of 

money), elne 9Jiarf ; — to three, 

brel mtxtcl brel. 
queen, ble ^bntgln, ble -nen. 
question, ble grage, ble -n ; to ask 

(put) — fl, gragen fletten, reg. 

(^aben). 
quiet, ru^lg. 
quite, gang. 

R 

rain, ber 9legen, ble — ; to — , 

regnen, reg, (l^aben). 
rapidly, fd^neU. 
rate, at any — , jebenfattS, auf je- 

ben gaff, auf aUe gfitte. 
reach, erreld^en, reg,, insep, (^a* 

ben). 
rave, fd^tnarmen, reg, (l^aben), 

about, filr. 



read 
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sank 



read, tefen, lad, getefen (Ijahtn), er 

Ilefl. 
ready, bcrclt, } 196, 1; fertig, 

§ 195, 2. 
really, tDirlltd)* 

reason, ber @runb, bie % § 260. 
receive, etnpfangcn, emppng, emp* 

fangcn (^abeti), ex empfcingt, 

§ 261, 2 ; erl^altcn, tx^xtit, er^al* 

ten Oiahtn), tx tx^it, § 261, 1. 
recognize, erfenneii; erfannte, er- 

fannt (l^aben). 
recommend, empfe^Ien, etnpfal^I, 

etnpfo^Ien (^aben), er empftel^tt. 
recover, fid) er^oten, reg., insep, 

(l^aben). 
red, rot 
redbeard, (ber) 9totbart; (ber) 

55arbaroffa. 
regards, to give — to, grilfien, reg. 

(^aben), with ace, 
remain, bletben, bUeb; geblieben 

(feln), § 180, 1. 
remark, ble ©emerfung, ble -en. 
remember, jt(f| erinnern, reg., in- 

Sep. (^aben), with gen. or an 

with ace. 
remind, erlnnem, reg., insep. (^a* 

ben), of, an with ace. 
reply, antnjorten, reg. (^aben). 
resound, ertbnen, reg., insep. (Ro- 
bert) ; erl^atten, reg., insep. (]^a»- 

ben). 
rest, to — thoroughly, fi(f| auSru*- 

l^en, reg., sep. (^aben). 
restore, ttJieberl^er'ftetten, reg., sep. 

(I^aben). 
retire, ftd^ gurfl(f';|tet)en, jog fid} 

jurild, fid) gurild'geaogen (^a^ 

ben). 



return, jurilcf'febren, reg., sep. 

(feln). 
right, ba« 9le(f|t, ble -e ; to be — , 

redit ^aben, § 172, 1; rld^tig 

jeln, § 172, 2 ; bag flimmt, § 172, 

2, Note ; all — , fd)5n, gut 
river, ber glug, ble "e. 
rock, ber gets, be8 -en, ble -en. 
Roland, (ber) ^olanb. 
roll (bread), ba8 ^x'6t(i)tn, ble — . 
Roman, ber TOmer, ble — ; adj., 

xbxnWd). 
Rome, (bad) ^om* 
room, ba« ^immtx, ble — ; ber 

^ra^, § 160, 2, b ; ber SRaum, 

§ 160, 2, c. Note, 
round, prep., urn, § 111, 1; — 

about, urn . . ♦ ^erum. 
ruin, ble SRnl'ne, ble -n, 
rule, ble 9legel, ble -n; to — , 

regleren, reglerte, reglert (^a* 

ben). 
ruler, ber ^errjd^er, ble — . 
run, laufen, Uef, gelaufen (feln), er 

Iduft 



sadly, traurlg. 

saga, ble (Sage, ble -n. 

said, see say. 

sake, toltten ; for my — , um niel»^ 

nettrlUen ; for heaven's — , um 

$lmmcl« rolUen. 
same, felb; the — , berfelbe, ble* 

felbe, ba«felbe, gen., be«felben, 

etc. 
sandwich, bad ^utterbrot, ble 

-e; ham — , SButterbrot mlt 

@d^lnfen. 
sank, see smk. 



Sans Sonci 
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sitting 



Sans Souci, (hai) <Bam @ouci, 

(ha9) Ol^ne @orge. 
sat, see sit. 

satchel, blc 9lelfetaf(f|e, blc -n. 
saw, see see. 
say, fag en, reg. (^aben). 
Schiller, (ber) ©d^lUer. 
Schoneberg, (bag) @(i)5nebcrg. 
school, ble @(f|ulc, blc -n ; to — , 

In blc <BdinU, § 121, gur @(f|ule, 

§ 121, Note. 
scold, fd^cltcn, fd^alt, gcfdjolten 

(l^aben), er fd^Ut 
seat, ber ^(a^, blc "e, § 160, 2, c ; 

— of honor, ber Sl^renpla^, blc 

"e. 
seated, to remain — , fl^jen blelben, 

bricb, gcbUeben (fcln), § 180, 1. 
see, fe^en, \alj, gefel^cn (l^aben), 

§ 180, 1 ; (to look at), an'fc^en, 

irreg., sep. (l^aben) ; (to inter- 
view), fprerfjcnjprad), gcfprodien 

(^abcn), er fprld^t, § 270, 1, 

Note. 
seem, fd^einen, fti)ien, gcf(f|lcncn 

(^aben). ♦ 

self, reflex, (him, her, them, etc.), 

ftd), § 196, 1 ; 'my—, ml(i^ ; thy 

— , bld^ ; intens., felbfl, felber, 

§ 196, 2. 
sell, toerfaufen, reg,, insep. (Ija^ 

ben). 
senator, ber @cna'tor, blc @cnato'* 

rcn. 
send, \6)idtn,reg. (^aben); fenben, 

fanbte, gefanbt (l^aben). 
sentence, ber @a^, ble "c. 
set, fctjen, reg, (^aben); of a 

watch, ftetten, reg. (^aben), 

§ 222, 1, Note. 



seven, fteben* 

seventh, ba« @lcb(cn)tcl, ble — . 

several, (pi) mel^rcrc. 

severity, ble ©trengC; ber — ^ 

sew, nfi^cn, reg. (^aben). 

shady, f(f|attlg. 

shall, toerben, § 69, 1 ; fotten, § 69, 

2 ; njotten, § 69, 3, and Note, 
she, fte ; e«, § 207, Note, 
sheet (of paper), ber ©ogen, 

blc — , 
short, shorter, shortest, fur 5, 

filrjcr, am fttrgeftcn. 
should, foUte, see foUen, § 69, 2. 
shouldn't, see should not. 
show, gclgcn, reg, (l^aben) ; to — 

oneself, fid^ gelgen ; (to prove) 

bcmelfcn, hetviti, bettJlefcn (l^a=» 

ben). 
sick, franf. 

siege, blc ^clagerung, blc -en. 
Siegfried, (ber) @legfrleb. 
silk, blc @elbe, ble -n ; of — , Don 

@clbc, felben. 
simple, clnfad). 
since, prep., felt, § 98, 1 ; conj., 

fcltbem with transposed order, 
sing, fmgen, fang, gefungen (^a* 

ben). 
singer, ber ©anger, blc — ; — 's 

contest, ber @fingerfrleg, ble -e. 
single, clnglg, § 9. 
sink, fmten, fanf, gefunfen (feln) ; 

to — down, nle'bcrfinfen, irreg,, 

sep, (feln). 
sister, ble @(f)tt)efler, ble -n. 
sit, fitjcn, fa6, gcfeffen (^aben), 

§ 18, 1 ; to — down, ft(^ fe^jcn, 

reg, (^aben), § 18, 2. 
sitting, see sit ; was sitting, fag. 



sixty 
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study 



sixty, fed^gig, 

sleep, f(^(afen, fdilief, gefd^Iafett 

(^aben), er fd^Idft 
slept, see sleep. 
slowly, langfatn* 
Smith, ^d^mtbt 
snow, bcr @(f|nee, bc8 -8. 
so, fo, § 26, 1 ; alfo, § 26, 2 ; fo 

fe^r, § 35, a, sentence 4; to 

think — , c8; ba8, or omi7, § 167, 

1 ; ebcn, § 20, 2, Note. 
sofa, bag @ofa, bte -«. 
sold, 966 sell. 
solve, Wjen, regr. (^abcn). 
some, cintg; often omitted; — 

more, nod^, § 30, 2 ; — bread, 

someone, jiemanb, 

something, ettt)a«; a foUoicing 
adjective is written with a cap- 
ital : cttt)a« ®ute8, § 217. 

sometimes, ^utotiUn, § 60, 3, Note. 

son, bcr @o^n, bic "c. 

song, bcr ©cfang'; blc "c ; ba« IMcb, 
blc -cr. 

soon, balb. 

sorry, Icib tun, tat, gctan (l^abcn), 
vHth dot. ; I am — , e8 tut mlr 
Icib. 

soul {person)^ bcr WUvS&j, bc8 
-en, ble -en ; {spirit)^ blc '^tiU, 
blc -n. 

Spain, (bad) ^panlcn. 

speak, fprcd^cn, fprad), gcfprod^cn 
(^abcn), cr fprlrfjt, § 270, 1 
reben, reg, C^ttben), § 270, 2 
to — German, !Dcutf(f| fprcdjcn 
to — to, anrcbcn, reg.^ sep. (I^a* 
ben), with ace, 

speaker, ber Qflcbncr, blc — , 



speech, blc 9tcbc, blc -n ; to make 
a — , cine SRcbc ^altcn, l^tcU, gc« 
^altcn (^aben), cr ^ft« 

spend {time), Dcrbrlngcn, t)cr* 
bradjtc, tjcrbradjt (l^abcn). 

spread, jld^ tocrbrcitcn, reg., insep. 
(l^abcn)* 

spring {season), bcr gril^Ilng, bic 
-e ; (water), blc Oucttc, blc -n. 

square, bcr ?ta^, bic H, § 160, 2, a. 

stage (theatre), blc ©il^nc, blc -n. 

stand, ftc^cn, jlanb, gcflanbcn (Ija^ 
ben), § 221, 1 ; rclbcn, Iltt, ge= 
attcn (t)abcn), § 221, 2; to — 
up, auf'ftc^cn, irreg,, sep. (fcln). 

stay, biclbcn, bUcb, gcbllcbcn 
(feln). 

still (<>/ time, yet), nod}. 

stop, aufl)5rcn, reg., sep. (l^abcn), 
toith gu andinjin., § 180, 2 ; (of 
pupils in the class) ftc^en 
biclbcn, bllcb, gcbllcbcn (fcln). 

store, bcr ?abcn, blc — and \ 

story, blc ©cfdjld^tc, blc -n ; blc 
(grgafjiung, blc -en. 

strange, frcmb, § 271, 2 ; fcltfam, 
§ 271, 1; stranger, noun, bcr 
grcmbc, be« -n, blc -n. 

street, blc ©tragc, blc -n ; with 
prop, nouns, § 299. 

strike, fc^Iagcn, fc^Iug, gcfd^Iagen 
C^abcn), cr fd^Ifigt. 

strong, stronger, strongest, ftar!, 
ftarfcr, fldrffl, am ftdrfftcn. 

struck, see strike. 

study, Icmcn, reg. (l^abcn) ; 
trclbcn, trlcb, gctrlcbcn (^abcn); 
to do advanced — , to be a stu- 
dent, ftublc'rcn, jlublcr'te, ftu* 
blcrt' (l^abcn). 



subjugate 
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that 



subjugate, untertDer'fen, uttter* 

ttjarf, untemor'fcn (^aben), er 

untcrttJirft'. 
succeed, gelingen, getang, ge« 

lung en (fetn), with dat., § 180, 

2 ; I — , e« gellngt mlr. 
such, fold^; fo ; had — a good 

time, fo gut amiljicrt ; — a good 

man, eln fo guter Tlann. 
suddenly, pl'6i^iid), 
sugar, hex 3wt*ct, be« -«. 
suit, ber Stnjug, bic Slngflge. 
summer, ber @ommer, ble — . 
Sunday, ber @onntag, ble -e. 
sunset, ber ©on'nenun'tergang, 

ble @on'nenun'tergfinge. 
sup, gu ^benb effen, a% gegeffen 

(l^aben), er Igt. 
supper, ba« ^benbeffen, ble — . 
support, unterftflt'gen, reg,, insep. 

(^aben). 
sure, ft(f|er. 
surrender, ftd^ ergeben, ergab flci^, 

fic^ ergcben (^aben), er erglbt 

sweet, fil6» 

swiftly, f(f)nell. 

sword, ha^ <Bd)Xt)tvi, bie -er. 



table, ber Zi^dj, ble -e. 

tailor, ber @d^neiber, ble — . 

take, ne^men, naljm, genommen 
(!)aben), er nlmmt, § 183; 
(of time) bauern, reg. (Ijaben), 
§ 183, 1 ; (a train) fa^ren mlt, 
filler, gefal^ren (feln), er fa^rt mlt 
with dat,, § 183, 2; (trip)^ ma* 
6)tn, reg. (I^aben), § 183, 3 ; to 
— for, ^alten filr, ^lelt, gel^alten 



(l^aben), er ^It filr with ace, 
§ 183, 4 ; to — out, ^erau«ne^= 
men, irreg.^ sep, (l^aben); to — 
part, teilne^men, irreg., sep. 
(^aben); to — place, ftattfinben, 
fanb ftatt, flattgefunben (l^aben) ; 
to — pains, ftd^ (daf.), 3JJil^e 
geben, gab, gegeben (^aben), 
er gibt ftd^ Wl^t, § 183, 4, 
Note. 

talk, fpredjen, fprad^, gefprod^en 
(^aben), er fprld^t, } 270, 1; 
reben, reg. (l^aben), § 270, 2. 

Tannhauser, (ber) ^ann^dufer. 

tayem, bad ^irtd^aud, bie ^irt«« 
^ufer. 

tea, ber Xee, be« -8, bie -e or ble 
-«. 

teach, lel^ren, reg, (^aben), with 
infln., § 81. 

teacher, ber Se^rer, ble — ; 
(woman) ble !?e^rerln, ble -nen. 

tear, relgen, rig, gerlff en (l^aben) ; 
to— up, gerrel§en,^rrefir., inaep, 
(^aben). 

Tell, (ber) Stett. 

tell, ergal^Ien, reg.y insep, (l^aben), 
§ 28, 1; fagen, reg. (^aben), 
§ 28, 2 ; with ha^-clause, § 191. 

ten, jeljn. 

tennis, ba« Xtnni9f be8 — . 

than, ar«, § 83, 1. 

thank, banfen, reg. (^aben), with 
dat. ; — you 1 banfe 1 

that, conj.^ bag with transposed 
order, § 211, 1 ; demonstrative^ 
ber, ble, ba«, § 211, 3, a, or 
jcner, § 211, 3, 6 ; relative, ber 
or ttJe(d)er, § 211, 2, or toaS, 
§ 211, 2, Note ; like — , fo. 



the 
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together 



the, art,, ber, Mf, ba«; correl.y 
the . . . the, jc » • . bcfto, § 228. 

theatre, baS Xl^tatex, blc — , 

their, i^r. 

them, dot., il^nen; ace,, fit, btefel^ 
ben ; with preps., ba(r), § 106, 1. 

themselyes, fid). 

then, bann, § 59, 1 ; bamatd, § 59, 
2 ; and — , ha, § 17, 1 and § 59, 
3. 

there, bort, § 16, 1 ; ha, § 16, 2 ; 
— i8, ed glbt, § 85, 1 or e« l^ 
§ 86, 2 ; omiUed, § 85, 2, and 
Note. 

these, 866 this. 

they, fic ; man, § 57. 

thief, ber S)tcb, bie -e. 

thing, bag 2)lng, ble -e; —s, 
ble @a(i^en. 

think, benfen, badjte, gebaci^t (l^a^ 
ben), of, an, § 41 , 1 or Don, § 41 , 
2 ; glaubcn, reg. (l^aben), § 157, 
1, and Note ; meincn, reg, (^a* 
ben), § 167, 1 ; ein'fatten, pel eln, 
elngefaUen (feln), e« ffittt ein, 
with dat., § 41, 1, Note ; ftnben, 
fanb, gefunben (l^aben) orl^alten 
fflr, l^ielt, gcljalten (l^aben), er 
^iixit^iix with ace,, § 157, 3. 

thirty, brelglg. 

this, these, biefer, blefe ; — even- 
ing, l^eute abenb. 

thither, ^In, § 149, 1 ; hither and 
— , l^in unb ^er, § 149, 2. 

thorough, tii(f)ttg ; thoroughly 
convinced, feft ilber^eugt I 

those, see that ; — are, baS flnb, 
§211,3, Note, 

though, obtnol^I with transposed 
order. 



thought, see think. 

thousand, .taufenb; — s, ble 2^att* 
fenbe. 

three, brel; — times, brelmat, 
§ 60, 3, Note. 

thrive, gebell^en, geble^, gebie^en 
(fein). 

throne, ber Xl^ron, ble -e. 

through, burd^ toith aee, ; to look 
— , burdi'fe^en, fal^ burdi, burd^'* 
gefe^en (Ijaben). 

till, eon}., bid with the transposed 
order; prep., bl«, § 107, 1. 

time, bie Sett, bie -en, § 50, 1 ; 
elne ^titian^f § 50, 2; a long 
— , lange, § 50, 2, Note ; ba9 
"SRal, ble -e, § 50, 3 ; three — «, 
etc., brelnial, § 60, 3, Note; 
sometimes, gutoellen, § 50, 3, 
Note ; how many times, tole oft, 
§ 50, 3, Note ; what — is it ? 
ttJieolet U^r, § 50, 4 and § 169, 
2, or tnle fpftt, § 50, 4 ; to have 
a good — , ftd^ (gut) amilfte'ren, 
antilfier'te, amilfiert (^aben), 
§50,5. 

tired, milbe, of, gen,, § 99, 3, 
Note h, 

to, nad^, § 97, 1 ; ju, § 100, 1 ; 
auf, § 120, 3, Note a; gegen, 
§ 110, 2 ; In, § 121 ; with infin,, 
gu or urn 3U ; — and fro, ^In 
unb ^cr, § 149, 2; sometimes 
dative; sometimes a clause 
after to tell, as in § 32, h, 1 
and c, 2. 

to-day, adv., ^eute ; adj. (of) — , 
l)eutlg, Prussia of — , bad 
^ewtige ^reugen. 

together, jufammen. 
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told, see tell. 

to-morrow, morgcn; for — , auf 

morgcn; day after — , ilber:- 

morgen. 
to-night, ^eute abenb. 
too, gu, andj, § 100, 4, Note, 
took, see take. 
top, btc @pl^c, ble -n ; (of a 

mountain), ber ©Ipfel, blc — ; 

on — of, aiif, § 120, 1. 
toward, gegcti with ace,, § 110. 
town, blc ®tabt, bte H ; down — , 

In ber or blc ®tabt; to — , In 

blc @tabt. 
train, ber 3"flf t)lc "c» 
translate, ttbcrfcfijcn, rcgr., insep, 

(Ijabcn), see also § 164, 2, Note ; 

(in class) to be translated, ^eU 

gen, ^ic6, gc^clgcn (^aben), § 49, 

2, Note, 
translation, blc Ubcrje^ung, blc 

-en ; — of the Bible, ble ^VhtU 
, ilberfc^ung, ble -en. 
travel, reljen, r^gr. (^aben or fcln), 

§ 107, 1 and 2. 
tree, ber ^aum, ble Sanmc. 
tremble, glttern, reg. (i^ahexi). 
trip, ble SRelfc, blc -n. 
true, toaljv ; it's — , jtrar, atter* 

blng«, § 274. 
try, t)erfu(f)en, reg., insep, (l^a* 

ben). 
twelve, jttjolf. 
twenty, groanglg. 
twenty-five, fiinf unbgwan'glg. 
twice, gmeimal. 
twist, t)erbre't)en, reg., insep. (I^a* 

ben). 
two, gttJcl ; the — , blc bclben, 170, 

2, Note. 



uncle, ber Onfel, blc — , 

unconscious, o^nmdc^tig. 

under, unter with dat. or ace, 
§124. 

understand, Dcrflcl^en, t)erftanb, 
toerftanbcn (Ijabcn). 

undertake, untcntcVnten, unter* 
na\)m', untcrnom'men (^aben), 
er untcmlmmt'* 

unhappy, un'gIiictU(f|. 

unification, ble @tntgung, bie -en« 

unite, tjcrelncn ; united, elnlg. 

until, conj., bid with the trans- 
posed order; prep., Bt8, § 107, 
1. 

up, oben (rest); tmpox (motion); 
to bring — , erglc^en, ergog, er* 
gogen (^aben) ; to keep — , Dcr* 
forgen, reg., insep, (^aben) ; 
to tear — , gcrrclgcn, gerrtg, ger* 
rlgcn (l^abcn). 

upon, an^with dat, or ace, § 120, 1. 

us, un9. 

used, adj., getDo^nt, to, an with 
ace, 

usually, gett)5^nU(f|* 



valley, bad %aX, ble "cr. 

van (Dutch), Dan ; (German) 

tjon. 
Varus, (ber) 35aru«. 
vault, blc ®ruft, ble "e. 
very, fcf|r. 

Vienna, (ba«) SBlcn. 
village, ba« 2)orf, ble "er. 
visit, ber 33efuc^, blc -e; to — , 

befud)en, reg., insep. (l^aben). 
voice, blc @tlmmc, blc -n. 
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vote, jllmtnett; reg, (^aben), for, 
fiir with ace. 

W 

wager, bic SBettc, btc -n ; for a 
— , urn blc 2Bette, § 111, 2, Note. 

Wagner, (bcr) SBagncr. 

wait, njarten, reg. (^aben), for, 
ttuf/ § 8 ; to — on, bcbiencn, 
reg.^ insep. (l^aben). 

waiter, ber ^cUner, blc — . 

walk, to go — ing, or for a — , 
fpajlercn gc^en, ging, gegangcn 
(fcin), § 180, 1. 

Walter, (ber) SBatt^er. 

want, to — to, ttJoUcn, tDotttc, gc* 
mUt (^abcn), cr ttJlU, § 40, 1. 

war, ber ^rleg, blc -e. 

warm, n^arm. 

Wartburg, ble SBartburg. 

was, see be. 

wasn^t, see was not. 

watch, ble U^r, ble -en, § 169, 1. 

waterfaU, ber SBafferfall, ble ^aU 
ferfdUe. 

way, ber 2Beg, ble -e, § 249, 1 ; 
ble SBelfe, ble -n, § 249, 2 ; in 
this — , auf blefc SBelfe ; by — 
of, iiber, § 123, 2, Note. 

we, ttJlr ; matt, § 67. 

weather, ba8 SEBetter, blc — . 

week, ble 2Bod)e, ble -en. 

Weinsberg, (bag) SSeln«berg. 

welcome, you're — , bltte, § 16, 1, 
6, Note. 

well, nouHj ber ©runnen, ble — ; 
adv., gut, § 234, 1 ; nun, § 2U, 
2; adj., ttJO^t, § 206, 1, and 
§ 234, 3 ; see also § 88, Note ; 
— known, betannt. 



went, see go. 

were, see be. 

west, adj., njcjllld^. 

what, ttJaS, tDcld), § 210 ; — kind 
of, tt)a« fiir (eln), § 210 ; —for, 
ttjarunt; ttjofilr; ttJorauf (tear* 
ten); — of, njoran (benfcn), 
§ 41, 1 ; — is your name ? 2Blc 
^elgen @le ? § 49, 2 ; — time, 
tt)iet)lel U^r, § 60, 4. 

whatever, tt)a« aud^, § 267, 2. 

when, al«, § 84, 1 ; toenn, § 84, 2 ; 
tt)ann, § 84, 3. 

whenever, ttjcnn, § 84, 2. 

where, too ; ttJol^ln {whitJ^er). 

wherever, h)o aud^. 

whether, ob with the transposed 
order. 

which, rel., ber, toeldier, § 209; 
inteirog., toeld^er, § 209 ; with 
preps., tt)o(r), § 106, 2. 

while, todl^renb with the trans- 
posed order ; bel, § 96, 2. 

whisper, flilftcrn, reg. (l)abcn)» 

who, rel., ber, toeld^er, § 208 ; in- 
terrog., toeld^cr, tt)er, § 208. 

whole, ganj. 

whom, see who. 

why, ttjarum ; ja, § 200, 2. 

wide, brelt {not ttjclt, far)» 

widow, blc SBlttDc, blc -n ; grass 
— , ble ©tro^mltttjc. 

wild, ttJlIb ; to be — about, fdjttjfir* 
men fiir, reg. (^aben), § 109, 2. 

will, ber SBlUc, be8 -n8 ; against 
my — , ttJlber mclncn SBltten; 
verb (future), ttJerben, § 69, 1 ; 
{wish), tDoHen, § 40, 1, and 
§ 69, 3. 

William, (ber) SBU^clm. 
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win, intrans., fiegen, reg, (f^ahtn), 
§ 27 ; trans. , to — over, getuin* 
nen; ^ttoann, getoonnen (l^a* 
ben). 

window, bad Jeitflcr, ble — . 

winter, ber SBltttcr, blc — . 

wish, njilnf(f|ctt, reg, (l^aben), §40, 
2 ; with phrase or clause, § 191, 
1 ; njollen, ttjoflte, gcttjottt (fja* 
ben), er wlU, § 40, 1. 

with, mlt, § 96 ; bet, § 96, 2 and 3. 

without, o^ne, with ace,; with 
infln.i § 181 ; with clause, § 190. 

woman, bie grau, ble -en ; (po- 
etic), ba« SBeib, ble -er; the 
women of Weinsberg, ble SBel* 
ber Don SBelndberg* 

won, see win. 

wonderful, njunbertoott ; more — , 
§ 218, 3. 

won't, see will not. 

wood, (forest), ber ©alb, ble "er; 
(for fire), bag -©olj, ble «er. 

word, bag SBort, ble 2B5rter (sep- 
arate words, as in bad ©5rter« 
bu(f|, dictionary), or ble SBorte 
(connected discourse), 

work, ble Arbeit, ble -en (labor) ; 
bad SSert, ble -e (the results of 
labor, as a book, statue, etc, ) ; 
to — , arbelten, reg, (Ijaben). 



Worms, (bad) Somtd. 

would, iDilrbe, iDoflte; see also 

subj,, § 254. 
wreath, ber ^ang, ble "e; to 

crown with a — , befrSnjen, 

reg,, insep. (l^aben). 
write, fdirelben, fdirieb, gefc^rlebcn 

(^aben). 
writing, ble @d)rlft, ble -en- 
written, see write. 
wrong, fafld), un'rl(§tlg. 
wrote, see write. 



year, bad 3a^r, ble -e ; for — s, 
ja^relang. 

yes, \a, \atoo^ ; answering a neg- 
ative, bod), § 237, 1. 

yesterday, geftern; a following 
noun is written small as an ad- 
verb : — evening, geftern abenb. 

yet, (time)^ nod^; (adversative), 
bod^. 

you, @le (fofTnal) ; bu (inti- 
mate) ; man, } 67. 

young, younger, youngest, jung, 
jilnger, am jflngflen. 

your, 3^r, beln. 

yourself, ftdi, § 196, 1; ((Sic) 
felbft, § 196, 2. 

youth, ble 3ugenb. 
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Aachen 
burial place of Charlemagne, 

$65;of Ottom,$66. 
Cathedral, picture of, page 90. 
Coronation chair, picture of, page 

49. 

Abbreviations 
German partiality to, § 965. 
list of, § 965. 

Ablative of "attendant circum- 
stance," rendered by bet, 
§95,2. 

Abstract nouns, § 307. 

Accent 
correct German accent, see Pro- 
nunciation, 
in inseparable verbs, § 132. 
in sentences, $ 342. 

Accusative 
in expressions of time 
in eine 3ett(ang, § 60, 2. 
to translate /or in for years ^ § 5. 
with l^ev, § 4, Note, 
with adverbs balder and entlang, 

§247,1. 
with prepositions, § 104, §§ 106- 
112; § 117, §§ 119-125. 
figurative use, § 117, 1. 
regular use, § 104. 
to show motion toward, § 117. 
to show mental motion toward, 
§ 119, 2. 
with fc^en fidf to show place 
where, § 18, 2- 
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with t>or, § 126, 1. 
with certain verbs 

onreben, § 270, 2, Note. 

hitUn, § 16, 1. 

bitten van, § 16, 1, a. 

benfen on, § 41, 1. 

fragen, § 16, 2 ; § 16, 2 6, Note a, 

in idiom, ed gibt, § 86, 1. 

glouben (of things), § 167, 1, 
Note 6. 

glouben on, § 167, 1, Note c. 

fagen, § 28, 2. 

fuc^en, § 7. 

fprec^en, § 270, 1, Note. 

koarten ouf, § 8. 

t^ergeben, § 140, 3, Note. 

jugeben, § 232, 2. 

Active Voice 
man with active instead of Eng- 
lish passive, § 204, 1, Note, 
passive infinitive active in Ger- 
man, § 204, 2, Note. 
Adjectives 
as nouns, capitalization of, § 217 ; 
§219. 1; after ettoo^ and 
nic^td, § 217. 
comparison of, § 218. 
of long words, § 218, 3. 
superlative with am, § 218, 1. 
superlative with ouf, § 218, 2. 
difference between English and 
German, § 216. 
with personal pronoun, § 219, 1. 
untranslatable adjectives, 

§219,2. 
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AdJectiveB — Continued 
inflection of, § 216. 
predicate adjectives never in- 
flected, $ 216. 
adverbial superlative, § 218, 1. 
with genitive, § 99, 3, Note b. 
Adverbs 
adjectives used for, except in 

superlative, § 218, 1. 
superlative with am, § 218, 1 ; 

with auf, § 218, 2. 
compounded, to express time, 
§ 5, Note ; to express manner, 
compounded of adjectives 
and toeife, §.249, 2. 
independent, as ^in unb ^er, 

§ 149, 2. 
numeral, § 60, 3, Note, 
position in sentence, § 47 ; see 
also Word Order. 
AfflrmatlvoB 
tod) in answer to negative, § 237, 1. 
repetition of question, § 237, 2, 
Note, 
ja, § 200. 
Apposltlves, § 99, 3, a. 
Arminius, Latin name for ^er« 

mann. 
Aradt, Ernst Moritz (1769-1860), 
§230. 
quoted, § 109, 2; § 196, 2, Note; 

§ 246, 2 ; § 269, 2, Note, 
picture of, page 207. 
Art sralleries of Germany, 

§ 152, c. 
Article, the definite, § 29, 3. 
Asia Minor, German trade in, 

§289. 
Ausrustvis, Roman Emperor, § 1. 
Austria 
Habsburg rulers of, § 133; § 148; 
§168. 



in Seven Years' War, § 220. 

rivalry with Prussia for leader- 
ship, § 267. 

expelled from Germany, § 277 and 
§278. 
Auxiliary 

emphatic, do, by simple verb, 
§ 77, 2, Note. 

simple future, toerben, § 69, 1 and 
4, a ; desire, tooOen, §69, 3; 
intention, §69, 4, b; obliga- 
tion, fi>aen,§ 69,2 and § 69, 4, 
b, c; substitutes for, § 228, 1. 

used with all transitives, all re- 
flexives, all modals and all 
impersonals (except three), 
§ 164 and § 165; used with 
certain intransitives, indicat- 
ing verbal action, § 167, 2; 
with any intransitive when 
used transitively, § 167, 2, 
Note; with certain verbs 
(inseparable) when used fig- 
uratively, § 154, 2. 

of mode, see MoJals. 

of passive voice, toerben, § 204. 

position of 
in simple sentence, § 2. 
in compound sentence, § 23. 
for emphasis, § 23, 1. 

repetition of, in English, ren- 
dered by nt(!()t or nic^t toa^v, 
§ 237, 2, Note. 

fein, use of, with certain intrans- 
itives, impersonals, fein and 
hUibtn, § 166 ; with follow and 
meet, § 166, Note ; with cer- 
tain intransitives indicating 
the goal of the act, § 167, 1. 

foUen, to express obligation, § 69, 
2 ; § 69, 4, 6, c ; to be avoided 
for simple futurity, § 228, 1. 
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Auxiliary — Continited 
XocUm, to express desire, § 69, 3 ; 
to be avoided as future auxil- 
iary, § 228, 1. 

Bad Beiohenhall, picture of Bar- 
barossa sculpture at, page 70. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian (1685- 
1750) , composer, § 245. 

Baedeker, guide book to Ger- 
many, § 282. 

Barbarossa, see Frederick /, of 
Hohenstaufen. 

Barmen-Elberfeld, picture of the 
Hangiug Railway in, page 
230. 

Baumbach, Rudolf (1841-1905), 
§230. 
quoted, § 166, c; §204, 2. 

»c*, § 135. 

Beethoven, Ludwigr van (1770- 
1827) 
anecdote of Groethe and — , § 240. 
sketch of, § 245, § 251, c. 
picture of, page 188. 

Benedlx, Roderick (1811-1873) 
quoted, § 261, 2. 

Berlin, capital of German Empire 
industrial center of Europe, § 290. 
picture of Steic^dtag^gebdube 
(House of Parliament) in, 
Frontispiece ; statue of 
Great Elector, page 149; 
Frederick the Great, page 169. 

Bern, Verona, Italy (not Bern, 
Switzerland), capital of The- 
odoric the Great, § 22, § 24. 

Bible, translation of New Testa- 
ment by Luther, § 153. 
quoted, §6, 2; §15, 2,a; §43, 1; 
§69, 2; §77, 2; §85, 2; 



§107, 2; §112; §124; § 132 
§149,1; §172, 1, a; §180,2 
§ 197, 2; § 198, c; § 208 
§216; § 217; § 222, 2; §232, 
1; §258,2; §268,1. 

Bismarck, Coiuit Otto von 

(1815-1898) 

anecdote of, § 277 ; § 285. 

work for Germany, § 277 and 
§278. 

quoted, § 13; § 75, 3; § 77, 1; 
§ 150, 1; § 150,4; § 219, 1; 
§222,3; §244. 

picture of statue in front of Par- 
liament Building, Frontis- 
piece ; as a student, page 214 ; 
picture from a photograph, 
page 217. 

BlankenbTirsr, picture of ruined 
castle at, page 44. 

Bttme, LudwifiT (1786-1837) 
quoted, § 140, 2. 

Brandenburg", see Brandenburg^ 
Prussia. 

BrandenburGT-Prussia [Brand- 
enburg *' mark " (frontier) 
against Slavs in 10th cen- 
tury ; in 1150, first '* mar- 
grave"; 1415, bought from 
Emperor by Hohenzollems, 
who become Electors; 1618, 
Elector inherits Duchy of 
Prussia — hence Branden- 
burg-Prussia], § 188; § 192; 
§ 199, c; 1648, acquisition 
of Pomerania, § 192; elector 
becomes King (1701), § 192; 
[thenceforward Prussia,] 
1748, acquisition of Silesia, 
§ 220; 1772-1795, Poland, 
§ 220. For later history, see 
Prussia. 
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Bremen, picture of the " Roland " 
at, page 57. 

Bryce, James, quoted, $ 93. 

Btlrfirer, GottMed Auffvist 
(1747-1821) 
quoted, $28, 1; $96,2. 

Oapitallzation 
of adjectives as nouns, and after 

etxoai and nid^ti, § 217. 
of names of streets, $ 299. 

Case, see Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative. 

Oaetlee, pictures of, pages 8, 44, 53, 
74, 77, 82, 84, 87, 124, 143, 163. 

Catholics, in ir>18, § 182. 

Chamiaso, Adelbert von (1781- 
1838) 
quoted, § 125, 2 ; $ 140, 1 ; § 170, 1 ; 
§ 183, 4. 
Oharlemaffne, Stavl bet ©ro^e 
(reigned, 768-814) 
anecdote of , § 36 ; § 45, c. 
as ruler, § 38. 

division of his empire, § 56. 
picture of, from painting by Al- 
brecht Diirer, page 24. 
Oliarles the Qreat, see Charle- 
magne. 

Charles V 
anecdote of, § 163; sketch of, 
§ 168, $ 175, c; death of, 
§ 176. 
picture of, from painting by 
Titian, page 131. 
Classics, the Grerman, § 236, c ; see 

also Literature. 
Clavises 
alvrays periodic, $ 23, 1. 
English verbals translated by, 
§189, land 2; §190; §191. 



indirect discourse, § 242. 

order of verbs in, § 13; § 23; § 73, 

land 2. 
used after fragen o6, § 15, 2, a. 

Coblentz, picture of monument to 
William I, page 219. 

Coburff, picture of the castle, page 
143. 

Cognates, § 348 ; § 350, Note ; $ 352 ; 
§364. 

Collective nouns, § 304, 2, a. 

Coloflrne, portrait of Queen Luise 
in, page 197. 

ColosssTim, § 12. 

Commerce 
of Hanseatic League, § 74 ; of 
modem Germany, § 290. 

Common prefixes (that is, sep- 
arable and inseparable) 

as separable, § 154, 1 ; as insepa- 
rable, § 154. 2. 

illustrations of use, § 154, 2, Note. 

Comparatives, see Comparison. 

Comparison 
use of a{9, § 83, 1; fo, § 26, 1; 

toie, § m, 1. 
jc — bcfto, § 223. 
of adjectives, see Adjectives. 
of adverbs, see Adverbs. 

Composers, musical, of Qermany, 
§245. 

Composition of Words, see 

Words. 

Compound words, § 310; adjec- 
tives, § 312; nouns, § 311; 
verbs, § 313; Latin deriva- 
tives, § 314. See also Words, 
Composition of, Part XL, Chap- 
ter XL 

Concessives, § 274. 
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Concrete no\ina, § 306. 

Conditional Mode 
contrasted with English, § 265. 
formation and use of, § 254. 
inversion of conditional in Ger- 
man, § 255, 1 ; of comparative 
conditional, § 255, 2. 
sahstitution of past subjunctive, 
§ 254, Note. 
Conjunctions 
coordinating, huty ahzx, § 43, 1; 

fonbem, § 43, 2. 
correlatives, § 83, 1. 
subordinating, § 13; with past, 
a% § 83, 1, § 84, 1 ; with pres- 
ent and future, n>enn, § 84, 2; 
tote with present, § 83, 1 ; ba, 
§17,3; f/ia^ §211,1. 
Conrad 
the Franconian (reigned 911-918), 

§ 64, § 61, c. 
the Hohenstaufen (reigned 1138- 
1152), §91; §102, c. 
Conradin. § 82. 

Contrasts, § 29, 2; § 43, 1, Note. 
Consonants, see Pronunciation. 
Conversation 
benn in questions, § 33. 
use of inseparable verbs in, § 132. 
rare uses in, berjenige, § 29, 1, 
Note; participles, §178; toiht^ 
f(^cn, § 40, 2. 

Correspondence, ' International, 
for pupils, § 293, Note. See 
also Ijetter- Writing. 

Courts, establishment in Prussia 
by Frederick II, § 205. 

Cranach, Lucas (also Kranach), 
painter of Luther's portrait, 
page 127. 

Cmsades, § 48. 



Dach, Simon (1605-1669), quoted, 
§ 76, 3. 

Dahn, Felix (1834-1912), quoted, 
§19,2; § 150, 2, c, Note. 

Dative case 
with certain prepositions, § 92, 

§§94-100; §117, §§119-126; 

after fi^en, § 18, 1 ; to show 

place where, § 117 ; with tov 

(ago), § 4. 
after certain verbs 
bcfe^Icn, § 197, 2. 
begegnen, § 166, Note, 
befte^en ouf or cai9, § 269, 1 and 2. 
bettlen t>on, § 41, 2. 
einfaflcn, § 41, 1, Note, § 231, 2. 
fragen nad^, § 15, 2, b. 
fU^ filrc^ten t)or, § 25. 
glauben (with persons), § 157, 

1, Note a. 
^clfcn, § 39, 1. 

fagen, § 15, 2, 6, Note a ; § 28, 2. 
t)ergeben, § 140, 3, Note. 

Demonstratives 
the one, § 29, 1 ; that, those, 

§ 211, 3. 
to show contrast, iener, § 211, 

3,6. 

Denmark, in Thirty Years' War, 
§182; defeated by Prussia, 
§278. 

Dependent clavises, see Clauses. 

Dependent order of sentence, 
see Word Order. 

Derivation, see Words, Composi- 
tion of. 
Xcut^df, origin of the word, § 354. 

Dialects, attempts to unite, 
§ 159, c. 
See German Language, Part II, 
Chapter IV. 
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^kteid^ ton IBent (Theodoric the 
Great, died 526), §22, §24, 
§ 32, c ; decline of his king- 
dom, § 38; legends of, § 48; 
see also Theodoric the Great. 
Digraphs, § 325. 
Diminutives, § 306, 1. 
Diphthonsrs, § 323. 
different from English, §323; 

§324. 
af (ei),§323, 1. 
QU, § 323, 2. 
eu (du), § 323, 3. 

Discourse, direct, tense of, re- 
tained in Grerman in indirect, 
§243. 
indirect, § 241 ; § 242 ; § 243. 

Duden, Konrad, authority on 
German spelling, § 356. 

Diirer, Albrecht (1471-1528), citi- 
zen of Nuremberg, § 116. 

sketch of, § 144 ; patronized by 
the Kaiser, § 148. 

picture of, from painting by him- 
self, page 114. 

picture of his houso in Nurem- 
berg, page 117. 

painting of Charlemagne by, 
page 24. 

Blohendorff, Joseph von (1788- 
1857), § 230. 
quoted, §99, 1; § 121. 

Eisenach, see Wartburg, 

Elector, the Great (ber ®vo^e 
^filrft), see Frederick Will- 
iam of Brandenburg, 
picture of statue in Berlin, page 
149. 

Electors, seven (later nine) rulers 
who chose the Grerman Em- 
perors, § 192. 






(£mp^, § 136, 2, Note. 

Emphasis 
in sentence, see Word Order, 
|a,§200,2; bix^, § 237, 2. 
change of tense for, § 229, 2, 
Note 6. 

Emphatic form of verb 
rendered in German by simple, 
verb, § 77, 2, Note ; § 227, 1. 

Empire, the (hi full, " Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Na- 
tion," 800-1806), §38; §56; 
§61, c; §67; §74; §82; §93; 
§133; §148; §163; §168. 

the new German Empire, § 277 ; 
§278; 282. 

See also Oermany and German 
Empire. 

Bnffel, Karl, quoted, § 190. 

Ensriand, ally of Frederick the 
Great, §214; §220. 

(SnU, § 136. 

(St-, § 137. 

(&9, in ed Qiht and t9 ift, § 85, 2. 
as grammatical subject of other 

verbs, § 85, 2, Note, 
in ed geH § 206, 1. 

Exclamations, see § 366. 

Factitive, there^ in e9 ^iht, § 85, 1; 
e9 ift, § 85, 2; distinguished 
from bo, and bort, § 16. 

Fallersleben, Hoffmann von 
(1798-1874), §230. 
quoted, § 100, 4, Note; § 185, 
1, a. 

Ferdinand I (reigned 1556-1564), 
Holy Roman Emperor of the 
Habsburg line, successor to 
Charles y,§ 163; §168. 
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Ferdinand III (reigned 1637-1657), 
Holy Roman Emperor, grand- 
nephew of Charles Y, § 182. 

Feuchtersleben, Bmst von 
(1806-1849), quoted, § 222, 6. 

Feuerbach. Ludwlgr Andreas 
(1804-1872), quoted, § 210. 

Fiohte, Johann Qottlieb (1762- 
1814), § 285. 

FolkBonsrs (fBolMk'otv), quoted, 
§ 81 ; § 117 ; § 180, 1, Note. 

Fouqu^, Friedrich Karl Hein- 
rich, Freiherr de la Motte 
(1777-1843), quoted, § 147, 1; 
§ 195, 1. 

France 
in Thirty Years' War, § 182; m 
Seven Years' War, § 220; in 
Napoleonic Wars, § 262; 
§ 256; in Franco-Prussian 
War, § 277, § 278. 

Franks, conquests of , § 24 ; § 38 ; 
§48. 

Frankfort, parliament of, § 265; 
§267; §273, c. 
picture of St. Paul's Church at, 
page 205. 

Frederick I, " Barharossa " 

(reigned 1162-1190) 
Emperor of the Hohenstaufen 

line, §80; §82; § 86, c. 
contemporary sculpture of, page 

70. 
idealized figure of, at Kyffhauser, 

page 67. 

Frederick II, grandson of Bar- 
harossa, Emperor (1212-1250), 
§ 106, § 118. 

Frederick I, King in Prussia 
(1701-1713), (elector, 168&- 
1701), § 192. 



Frederick II, the Great, King of 

Prussia (1740-1786) 
descent from the *' Great Elector," 

§192. 
establishment of Berlin courts 

(windmill legend), § 203. 
sketch of life and work, § 206. 
life in Potsdam, § 213, c. 
admiration for Greorge Washing- 
ton, § 214. 
military operations of, § 220. 
great popularity, § 205 ; § 225, c. 
descendants of, § 266; § 267; 

§282. 
picture of palace at Potsdam 

(Sans Souci), page 163. 
picture of statue in Berlin, page 

169. 

Frederick III, German Emperor 
and King of Prussia (reigned 
99 days, 1888), „Unfer ^vi^/' 
§ 282 (called "the third" 
because he was the third 
King Frederick of Prussia. 
There was an Emperor Fred- 
erick in of the "Holy Ro- 
man Empire," 1440-1493.). 

Frederick William, "the Great 
Elector" (bcr gro^c ^rfurft), 
Elector of Brandenburg and 
Duke of Prussia (1640-1688), 
§188; §192; §199, c; §220. 

descendants of, § 192. 

picture of statue in Berlin, p. 149. 

Frederick William I, King of 
Prussia (1713-1740), „eolba* 
tcnfj^nig/' father of Frederick 
the Great, § 192. 

Frederick William II, King of 
Prussia, nephew and succes- 
sor of Frederick the Great 
(1786-1797) , § 266. 
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Frederick William III. King of 
Prussia (1797-1840), husband 
of Queen Luise; patron of 
art and of learning, § 256; 
§2G7. 

Frederick William IV, King of 
Prussia (1840-1861), offered 
imperial crown, § 265; re- 
fuses, § 267 ; death, § 278. 

Free cities of the Empire, § 74. 

Freiligrrath, Hermann Ferdi- 
nand (1810-1876), quoted, 
§19,2; 5 271,2. 

Freytaff, Gustav (181&-1895), 
§230. 
quoted, § 15, 1, &; § 41, 2; § 47; 
§55; §69,2; §75,2; §84,3; 
§99,2; §149, 2; §160, 3; §157, 
3; §171,1; §183,4; §206,1; 
§207,Note; §232,2; §234,1; 
§260; §266,2; §269,2. 

Future tense, see Tenae. 

Qalleries, of art, in Germany, 
§152,c; §144. 

®c*, § 138. 

Qeibel, Emmanuel (1815-1884), 
§ 230; quoted, § 50, 3, Note 
a. 

Qellert, Christian Fttrchteffott 
(1715-1776), quoted, § 138; 
§165. 

Qender, § 207, Note. 

Genitive, special use of, § 99, 3, 
Note h. 

German Empire 
restoration of the Roman Em- 
pire in the west as the 
Grerman Empire, by Charle- 
magne (800 A.D.), § 38. 



revived by Otto I, as " the Holy 

Boman Empire of the German 

nation," § 66. 
decline of, § 67. 
glory revived by the Hohenstau- 

fen line, § 82. 
condition in the Middle Ages, § 93. 
under the Habsburg family, § 133, 

§148. 
importance under Charles V, 

§168. 
weakened by division, § 163, § 168, 

and by religious war, § 182. 
title of '' Holy Roman Emperor ** 

abandoned 1806, § 266. 
crown of proposed new German 

Empire offered to King of 

Prussia and refused, § 266 ; 

§267. 
proclamation of the new German 

Empire (1871), § 277; § 278; 

§282. 
See also Germany, 

©ennanen, technical German name 
for the '* early Germans," § 3. 

Germania, the Boman province, 
§14. 
of Tacitus, § 14. 

Germanicus, Roman general, § 3. 

German langnagre 
abbreviations in, § 365. 
colloquialisms (SUtagdbeutfc^), 

§.366. 
development of, as shown in 

Lord's Prayer, §§ 367-362. 
historical sketch of, §§ 345-362. 
Indo-European, the parent 
language, § 345 ; drawing of, 
page 279. 
first sound shift, § 346. 
Grimm's law of, § 346, § 347, 
§348. 
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German lanGruagre — Continued 
Gothic, oldest known Ger- 
man, § 349; Lord's 
Prayerr§367. 
second sound shift, § 350. 
High and Low German and 
English, § 350, Note, 

§351. 
Grimm's law of, § 352. 

High German, § 353. 
Old High (760-1100 A.D.) 
writings in, § 354. 
Lord's Prayer in, § 358; 
§369. 
Middle High (1100-1350) 
writings in, § 355. 
Rudolph of Habsburg's 

influence, § 133. 
Lord's Prayer in. § 360. 
New High (1634-pre8ent) 
(after transition pe- 
riod, 1360-1534) 
Lord's Prayer hi, § 361, 

§362. 
modem German, § 356. 
influences upon 
Rudolph of Habsburg, § 133, 
§ 366 ; the Reformation and 
Printing, §356; Maximilian, 
§ 165; § 169, c; Luther, § 166; 
§169, c; §356. 
name ,,beutfc^/' § 354. 
official orthography, Duden, 

§366. 
See also Composition of Words, 
Pronunciation, 
Germans, the early, § 3 ; § 12 ; 
§14; §20,c. 

Oermany 
appreciation of German classics 

in, § 236, c. 
artistic centre of, in Middle Ages 
(Nuremberg), § 118. 






cities of Middle Ages, § 72 ; " free 

cities," § 74. 
growth of national feeling in 

nineteenth century, § 267. 
history of, in Roman times, § 1 ; 
§ 3; province ** Germania," 
§ 14 ; under the Goths, Lom- 
bards and Franks, § 38 ; em- 
pire of Charlemagne, § 38; 
work of Henry the Fowler, 
§ 66; empire of Otto the 
Great, § 66; decline, § 67; 
§ 82 ; glory of Hohenstaufen, 
§82; under the "robber 
barons," § 93; under the 
Habsburgs, § 133; § 148; 
failure of Maximilian to mod- 
ernize Germany, § 148 ; union 
with Spain, § 163; abdication 
of Charles V, § 168 ; suc- 
cessors of Charles V, § 182; 
Thirty Years' War, § 176; 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648), 
§ 182 ; the " Great Elector," 
§ 188 ; § 192; under Frederick 
the Great, see Frederick II 
of Prussia; Seven Years' 
War, 220; Queen Luise, 
§ 262 ; § 256 ; the Napoleonic 
period, § 256 ; growth of na- 
tional feelmg, § 267 ; Frank- 
fort Parliament, § 265 ; § 267 ; 
founding of the new German 
Empire, §277; §278; §282. 

invention of printing in, § 131 ; 
§133. 

literature of, § 230. 

musicians of, § 245. 

national flower of, § 262. 

parliament (first elected) of, 
§266; §267. 

science in, §286; §286. 

trade of, §289; §290. 
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Oerstlloker, Friedrich (181&- 
1872), quoted, § 8; § 17, 3; 
§76,1; §77,2, Note; §111. 
3; § 122; §229, 2; §246, 3; 
§ 257, 1. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfffangr von 

(1749-1832) 

anecdotes of — and Beethoven, 
§ 240 ; of — and Schiller, § 226. 

place in literature, § 230. 

picture of bust in Weimar Li- 
brary, page 195. 
of house in Weimar, page 181. 
of statue ** Dichterpaar," page 
177. 

quoted, §7; §19,1; §26, 1;§30, 
2; §41,1, Note; §68, 3, Note 
b; §68,3; §75,1; §81; §83, 
2; § 99,3, Note 6; § 100, 1; 
§ 108; § 119, 1; § 120, 3; 
§123,1; §132; §147,2; §156; 
§157,2; §167,2; § 178, Note 
6; §189, 2; §197, 1; §211, 
3,6; §216; §218,1; §228,1; 
§ 247, 1; § 264; § 265, 1; 
§268,1; §271,1. 

Qoslar, picture of Palace of Ger- 
man Emperors, page 53. 

Qothic, earliest known German 
language, §§ 347-362. 
Lord's Prayer in, § 367. 

Qoths, East, see Ostrogoths ; West, 
see Visigoths, 

Qreat Elector, see Frederick Will- 
iam. 

GriUparzer, Franz (1791-1872), 
dramatist, quoted, § 29, 1; 
§ 68, 3, Note c; § 169, 1; 
§ 196, 2. 

Grimm, Jakob (1785-1863), phi- 
lologist, § 285. 



adoption of term "umlaut,'' 
§ 322 ; discoverer of Orimm^s 
Law, §§ 346-362. 

Grimm, Wilhelm (1786-1869) 

Grimm Brothers (bie ©ebdiber 
©rimtn), Jakob and Wil- 
helm 
quoted, § 23, 1; § 42, 2; § 60, 3; 
§ 170, 2, Note a ; § 248, 2, a. 

Grtln, Anastasius, pseudonym 
for Anton Alexander, Graf 
von Auersperg (1806-1876), 
quoted, § 18, 1. 

Gutenberff, Johann (1400-1468) 
inventor of printing, § 131 ; § 133 ; 

§ 143, c. 
picture of statue in Mayence; 

page 106. 

as auxiliary, see Auxiliary, 
used with rec^t, to be right , § 172, 
1,6. 

Habsburff (less correctly, Haps- 
burg), the ruling line of the 
Holy Roman Empire during 
most of the period 1273- 
1740. [Descendants through 
female line (Maria Theresa), 
German Emperors, 1746-1806 ; 
emperors of Austria, 1806 to 
present time.] 
founding of, § 133; fortunes of, 
§ 148; under Charles Y and 
descendants, § 163 ; § 168. 

Halle, picture of the " Roland " at, 
page 61. 

Hambxirff, picture of the harbor 
of, page 228. 

Hamburgr-America, line of 
steamships, § 289. 
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H&ndel. Qeorer Friedrioh (1685- 
1759), German composer, 
§245. 

Hansa, see Hanseatic League. 

Hanseatio Leagrue, § 74. 

Haiiff, Wilhelm (1802-1827), 
quoted, § 119, 2. 

Hauptxnann, Oerhart (1862 — ), 
§ 230; quoted, § 29, 1; § 40, 
1; §49, 1; § 76, 1; §85, 1; 
§95, 3; § 135, 2; § 136, 2; 
§ 157, 1; §172, 1, 6; §242. 

Haydn, Johann Michael (1732- 
1809), German composer, 
§245. 

Hebbel, Friedrioh (1813-1863), 
Grerman dramatist, § 230; 
quoted, § 9; §17, 2; §58, 3; 
§ 76, 2; § 170, 2, Note 6 ; § 209; 
§266,2; §270,2. 

Hegrel, Georff Wilhelm Fried- 
rich (1770-1831), German 
philosopher, § 285. 

Heine, Heinrich (1799-1856), 
German poet, § 230; quoted, 
§2,2; §16, 1; §58,1; §76, 
3,Note; §94,1; §98,1; §99, 
3, Note a ; § 227, 1 ; § 269, 1. 

Heinrich der Voffler, see Henry 
the Fowler. 

Helmholtz, Hermann Ludwifir 
Ferdinand von (1821-1894), 
Grerman scientist, § 285. 

Henry the Fowler (reigned 919- 
936); "King of Germany," 
§54; §56; §61, c; "Builder 
of Cities," § 74 ; picture of his 
tomb, page 39; one of his cas- 
tles, page 44. 



Herder, Johann GottfHed (1744- 
1803), quoted, § 97, 1; § 110, 
2; §218,1. 

Hermann the Uberator. § 1; 
§ 3 ; picture of monument to, 
page 2. 

Hermann, Count of Thurmgia, 
§103. 

Hermannsschlacht (battle), in 
Teutoburger Forest, § 1. 

Heyse, Paul (1830 ), § 230 

quoted, § 6, 1; § 13; § 25 
§33; §39,1; §51,1; §59,2 
§68;2; §84,2,a;§88; §110 
1; §111,2; §135,1; §150, 2,6 
§ 196, 1; § 211, 2; § 231, 2 
§248,1. 

Hiffh German, see Oerman Lan- 
guage. 

HildefiTimd, the betrothed of Bo- 
land, § 46. 

Hillem, Wilhelmine von (1836- 

) ; quoted, § 2, 2 ; § 16, 

2; §50,2,Note;§84,l; §139; 
§ 185, 1, 6; § 197, 2, Note; 
§211,2, Note; §222,4; §228, 
2, Note; §257,2; §266,1. 

Hohenstaufen line of emperors 
(reigned 1138-1254), § 82; 
§105. 
See also Frederick I and 11^ and 
the Oerman Empire, 

Hohenzollem line, § 192. See 

individual names below. 
{a) Electors of Brandenburg 

(1415-1701), § 188, § 192; see 

Great Elector, 
(6) Kings of Prussia (1701-1871), 

§ 192; §205; § 220; § 256; 

§267; §278. 
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HohenzoUem line — Continued, 
Frederick I (1688), 1701-1713. 
Frederick William 1, 1713-1740. 
Frederick II, the Great, 1740- 

1786. 
Frederick William II,' 1786- 

1797. 
Frederick William III (Queen 

Luise), 1797-1840. 
Frederick William IV, 1840- 

1861. 
(c) German Emperors and Kinj^s 

of Prussia (1871 ), § 278; 

§ 281 ; § 282. 
William I (1861), 1871-1888. 
Frederick III, 1888. 
William II, 1888 . 

Holderlin, Friedrich (1770-1843) , 
quoted, § 84, 2, h. 

Holy Roman Empire (962-1806), 
see German Empire. 

HunffarianB, repulsed by Ger- 
mans, § 56. 

Imperative sentence 
inverted order in, § 2. 
use of bfx^ in, § 77, 2, Note ; of ja, 
§200, 1. 

Imperfect, see Tense^ imperfect. 

Imperied chancery, § 155. 

Impersonals, " there w," § 85, 1 
and 2 ; " they say" § 57. 
See also Verba. 

Indefinite article, negative, § 9. 

Indefinite pronouns, see Pro- 
nouns. 

Indicative Mode 

contrasted with subjunctive, 
§ 241 ; special use in indirect 
discourse, § 244. 



Indirect discourse 
rule for use of, § 242 ; tenses of, 
§243. 
Indo-B\iropean lanfiruasre, par- 
ent of German, § 345 ; see 
German language. 
drawing of, page 279. 
Industry, growth of, in German 
Empire, § 290. 

Infinitives 

after laffcn, § 68, 4, Note. 

after o^ne and anfkatt, § 181. 

omisflioii of ivi, § 180, 1 ; use of 
ju, § 180, 2. 

order of, in sentence with modals, 
§66. 

passive in English, active in Grer- 
man, § 204, 2, Note. 

translations of English infinitive 
into Grerman, § 191, 1 ; of 
German infinitive into Eng- 
lish (verbals) ,§ 180. 

" two infinitives," with modals, 
§ 73, 1 ; without modals, § 81. 
Infiection of adjectives, § 216. 
Inseparable prefixes 

discussion of, § 132; meanings of, 
§ 134; U*, § 135; ent» {tmip^), 
§136; crv §137; gc^*, §138; 
mi§*, § 139; UX*, § 140; jer*, 
§141. 

for prefixes that are both sepa- 
rable and inseparable, see 
Common prefixes. 

Interjections, see § 366. 

International correspondence 
for pupils, § 293, Note. 

Interrogrative pronoiins, who^ 
§208; which, §209; what, 
§ 210 ; what kind of, § 210. 
sentences, inverted order in, § 2; 
use of koann in, § 84, 3. 
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Intransitive verbs 
with ^ben, § 165 ; with f^tn, § 166 ; 
in German become transitive in 

English, § 166, Note, 
with ^abcn or fein, § 167, 1 and 2. 

Introduction, forms of, § 171, 
2, Note. 

Inverted order of sentence, 
see Word Order. 

Italy, under the Ostrogoths, § 24; 
under Charlemagne, § 38 ; un- 
der the Ottos, § 56 ; quarrels 
of the emperors with, § 67; 
§ 82; change of policy to- 
ward, § 133. 

Kaiser Karl der Grosse, see 

Charlemagne. 

Kaiser Karl V, see Charles V. 

Kaiser Maximilian, see Maxi- 

milian. 
Kaisers, see Oerman Empire. 
Kant, Imanuel (1724-1804) , § 285. 

Keller, Gottfried (1815-1890), 
§ 230; quoted, § 6, 2; § 88, 
Note; § 111, 1; § 173, 3; 
§184,2; §193,3. 

Kemer, Andreas Justinus (1786- 
1862), § 230; quoted, § 119, 3. 

Kiel, picture of canal at, page 231. 

Kleist, Helnrich von (1777- 
1811), § 230; quoted, § 30, 1, 
Note ; § 193, 2. 

Klopstock, Friedrich Gott- 
frted (1724-1803) 
quoted, § 181. 
influence on language, § 322. 

Kobersrer, Anton, printer, § 131 ; 
§ 143, c. 

Koch, Robert (1843-1910), § 285. 



Konrad, see Conrad. 

Konradln (Conradin), the last of 
the Hohenstaufen line, § 82. 

KOmer, Theodor (1791-1813), 
§ 230; quoted, §42, 3; §96; 
§ 147, 1. 

Kranach (Cranach) , Lucas, 
German painter of Luther's 
portrait, page 127. 

Kriemhilde, § 22. 

Kyffhiluser, legend of. § 80. 
picture of monument to William 
I at, page 65. 
of Barbarossa statue at, p. 67. 

Latin 
language of courts in the Middle 

Ages, § 105. 
derivation of German words 

from, § 31^. 

Legends ^ 
See Barbarosaat Dietrich von 
Bern, Roland, Hildegundj 
and Siegfried, 

Lenau, pseudonym for Nikolaus 
Niembsch von Strehlenau 
(1802-1850), quoted, § 255, 2. 

Lessinsr. Gotthold Ephraim 
(1729-1781) , § 230 ; quoted, § 4 ; 
§23, 1; §33; §43, 1, Note; 
§49, 2, Note; §68,4; §77,2, 
Note; §97,2; §113,2; §149, 
2, Note; §172, 2; §184, 1; 
§200,1; §211,3, a; §218, 3; 
§ 234, 2, § 237, 2, Note ; 
§ 263, h. 

Lietter-WritinfiT, Part II, Chapter I 
general rule for, § 293. 
examples of 

business, page 241. 

friendly, page 238. 
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Letter- Writing — Continued 
intimate, page 236. 
exchange of letters between Ger- 
man and American pupils. 
§ 293, Note, 
proper forms to use in 
the date, § 294; address, § 295 ; 
the close, § 2t^; the envelope, 
§ 298 ; address of sender, %h» 
fenber, § 298 ; rules for names 
of streets, § 299. 
summary, § 297. 

Lichtenbersr, Oeorgr ChrlBtoph 
(1742-1799), quoted, § 83, 1 ; 
§254. 

Liliencron Detlev von (1844- 
1909), quoted, § 60, 4; § 169, 
2; §231,1. 

Liszt. Franz (1811-1886), § 245. 

Literature, German 
periods of, § 230. 
popularity of classics, § 236, c. 

Lofirau, Priedrich von (1604- 
1(355), quoted, §47, 1; §135, 
3; § 166. 

Lombards, § 24. 

Lord's Prayer, in German, § 356- 
§362. 

Low German, see German lan- 
guage, 

Luise, or Louise, Queen of 

Prussia, 
story of, § 252. 
work for Prussia, § 256; § 264, 

c. 
picture of portrait in Cologne, 

page 197. 

Luther, Martin (148^-1546) 
anecdote of, § 153 ; influence on 
the German language, § 133 ; 
§ 166; 169. c; §363; §356; 



translations of the New 
Testament, § 153 ; § 366. 

picture of Luther's room at Wart- 
burg Castle, page 121; of 
the court at the Wartburg, 
showing location of Luther's 
room, § 124. 

painting of Luther by Lucas 
Kranach, page 127. 

Mastersingrers, § 116; § 118. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Germany 
(1493-1519), grandfather of 
Charles V ; § 168 ; influence on 
the German language ; § 148 ; 
§165; §159, c. 

Mayence, statue of John Guten- 
berg and the Cathedral at, 
page 106. 

Measure, expressions of, § 99, 3, 
Note a. 

Mendelssohn, Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy (1809- 

1847), §246. 

Middle Affen 
growth of the towns in, § 74. 
history of Germany during, see 

Qermany. 
language of, see Oerman, Middle 

High, 
mastersingers'of, § 118. 
minstrel poets of, § 103 ; § 106. 
Nuremberg in, § 116; § 118. 
robber barons of, § 93. 
" Roland," symbol of civic liberty 

in, § 72; § 74. 

Middle Higrh German 

discussion of, see German^ Mid- 
dle High, 

language of the Minnesingersj 
§ 105; of Mastersingers, 
§ 116 ; § 118. 
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Minnesingrers, § 103; § 105. 
amt^, § 139. 

ModalB, in simple tenses, § '66 ; in 

compound tenses alone, § 73; 

with other verbs, § 73, 1 ; in 

dependent order, § 73, 2. 

German and English compared, 

§ 66, Note, 
subjunctive, § 266. 

Mode, see Conditional^ Impera- 
tive, Indicative, Subjunctive. 

Mohammedans (Moors), driven 
out by Franks, § 48. 

Moltke, Graf Hellmuth Karl 
Bemhard von (1800-1891) 

chief of staff of the German army, 
§282. 

picture of, page 222. 

quoted, § 180, 1. 

Mommsen, Theodor (1817-1903), 
§ 285 ; picture of, page 226. 

M5rike, Bduard (1804-1875), 
§ 230 ; quoted, § 170, 2. 

Motion, direction of 
away from the speaker (^in), § 18, 

2; § 149, 1; toward the 

speaker (^cr), § 149, 1. 
definite purpose or no motion, ju, 

§ 100, 1. 
difficulty with ^in and ^er, § 149, 

2, Note, 
prepositions showing motion or 

place where, § 117. 
toward or to a place (nadji), § 97, 1. 

Mozart, Wolfsrangr Amadeus 
(1756-1791), §245. 

MuUer, Wilhelm (1794-1827), 
quoted, § 100, 2; § 125, 1; 
§ 180, 1. 

Music of Germany. § 245. 



Narrative, use of imperfect tense 
in, § 23, 1 ; § 229, 1. 

National flower of Germany, 
§252. 

NeerativeB 
boc^ in answer to, § 237, 1. 
tcin, § 9. 
tttc^t toai)X, for repetition of, 

§ 237, 2, Note, 
noc^, §62; § 248, 2, a. 
position of nid^t, see Word Order, 

Netherlands, part of **the Em- 
pire " under Charles V, § 168. 

Neuter srender, § 207, Note. 
Verbs, see Verbs, intransi- 
tive. 

New Testament, translated by 
Luther, § 153 ; § 159, c. 

Nominative, with c« tft, § 85, 2. 

Normal order of sentence, see 
Word Order. 

North German Lloyd, line of 
steamships, § 289. 

North Germans 
accent of, § 316. 
in Franco-Prussian War, § 277. 

Nouns 
abstract, § 307. 
collective, § 304, 2, a. 
concrete, § 306. 
derivation from verb roots, § 302. 

Novalis, pseudonym for Friedrich 
von Hardenberg (1772-1801), 
quoted, § 136, 2, Note. 

NuremberfiT (HfUktihev^), § 116; 

§118. 
home of Dttrer, § 144; of Hans 

Sachs, § 116; of Koberger, 

§ 131 ; § 143, c. 
influence on printing, § 131. 
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NuremberflT — Continued 
picture of the river Pegnitz and 

the walls of, page 92. 
picture of the Woman's Ghite 

(f^rauentor) at, page 100. 
statue of Hans Sachs at, page 97. 
house of Albrecht Diirer, page 117. 

Numeral adverbs, see Adverbs, 

Objects, order of, see Word Order. 

Order of sentence, see Word 
Order, 

Orthosrraphy, authority on Ger- 
man, Duden, § 356; names of 
streets, § 299. 

Ostroffoths, § 24. 

Otto I, the Great (936-973), re- 
storer of the Holy Roman 
Empire, §56; §61, c; §67. 

Otto III (983-1002), anecdote of, 
§66; sketch of ,§ 67 ; 71, c. 
decline of Empire, after, § 82. 

Parliament at Frankfort, § 265 ; 
§ 267 ; picture of meeting 
place, page 205; of members, 
Arndt, page 207; Uhlaud, 
page 211. 

Particles 
aUcrbtngS, § 274 ; benn, § 33 ; bo(^, 
§237; \a, §200; no(^, §62; 
f(^on, § 128 ; ttber^au^t, § 160; 
tDOl^I, § 88 ; jtoar, § 274. 

Participles 
present 
used to translate English verbal 
in ing, §178; in English 
rendered in German by infini- 
tive, § 180, § 181 ; by clause, 
§ 189 ; by German past par- 
ticiple (came runningt fam 



gelaufen), § 180, 1, Note ; ob- 
ject required, § 296, Note; 
English progressive, § 178, 
Note 6 ; § 227, 1. 
past, § 178, Note a. 
of inseparable verbs, § 132 ; 
order of in sentence, § 23 ; 
prefix ge< in, § 138; used to 
translate English verbal, 
came running, § 180, 1, 
Note. 

Passive Voice, formation and 
peculiarities of, in German, 
§ 204 ; use of Don to tell the 
agent, §99, 2; §204; per- 
sonal passive, § 204, 1 ; Eng- 
lish passive infinitive, active 
in German, § 204, 2, Note ; the 
. impersonal passive, § 204, 2 ; 
German substitutes for (man 
Mrith the active), §204, 1, 
Note. 

Past Participle, see Participles. 

Past Tense, see Tense, 

^aul^lird^e, at Frankfort, picture 
of, page 205. 

Peace of Westphalia, § 182. 

Pefirnitz, river, § 116; picture of, 
page 92. 

Perfect Tenses, see Tense. 

Person, capitalization of second 
person pronouns in letter- 
writing, § 296, Note. 

Personal pronouns, see Pro- 
nouns. 

Philip, son of Charles V, § 163. 

Phrases 
after bitten, §15, 1, 6; after ^o 

comvnandy § 191, 1. 
concessive, § 274. 
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Phrases — Continued 
order of, § 47 ; § 92, Note, 
participial phrase becomes clause 

in German, § 189, 1. 
position of ntd^t in, § 37. 
um $u with an infinitive phrase, 

§ 197, 2, Note. 

Platt-Deutsch, § 360, Note. 

Pluperfect Tense, see Tense, 

Plural 

with ba«, § 211, 3, 6, Note ; e«, 
§85,2. 

Poland, annexation of part of, to 
Brandenburg, Prussia, § 220. 

Pomerania (Comment), won by 
the " Great Elector," § 192. 

Position, " place where" 
greater exactness of German in 
expressing, § 206, 2. 

Potential 
form of the conditional, § 254 ; 
of the subjunctive, § 253, c. 

Potsdam, § 203; § 213, c. 
picture of the windmill at, page 
159; of the palace. Sans 
Souci, page 163. 

Predicate, adjective, §216; am 
with the superlative, § 218, 1 ; 
order in, § 37, Note; see also 
Word Order. 

Prefixes 
general, § 304 ; er $*, § 304, 1 ; ge*, 
§ 304, 2, a and b ; mi^^ § 304, 
3; utl*, §304,4; ur*, §304,5. 
verbal 
separable, see Separable pre- 
fixes. 
inseparable, see Inseparable 

prefixes. 
common, see Common pre- 
fixes. 



Prepositions 
with accusative, §104; § 10&- 
§ 112; accusative or dative, 
§117; §§ 119-125; with da- 
tive, § 92; §§ 94-100; with 
inanimate objects, ba(r), § 106. 
1; n)O(r), § 106, 2; with the 
genitive, § 99, 3, Note b. 

Present participles, see Parti- 
ciples. 

Present tense, see Tense. 

Preterit (Imperfect), see Tense. 

Printingr, invention of, § 131 ; 
§133; § 143, c. 

Progressive form of verb, ren- 
dered by present, § 178, Note 
b; §227,1. 

Pronouns 
capitalization in letter- writing, 

§ 296, Note, 
demonstratives, § 29, 1, and Note ; 

§211,3; other, §30. 
impersonal, ha9, 211, 3, &, Note; 

e9, § 85. 
indefinite, § 29, § 30. 
order of pronominal objects, 

§55. 
personal, ber^ § 211, 3, a. 
use of adjectives with, § 219, 

1. 
congruence of it, § 207. 
reflexive, § 196, 1. 
relative (conjunctive) . 
not to be omitted in German, 
§29,1; §208; §209; §211,2. 
regular relatives, whOf § 208 ; 
thatf § 211, 2 ; that referring 
to neuters, § 211, 2, Note; 
compound (he who), §208; 
indefinite compound {that 
which), §210. 
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Pronunciation 
accent 
the best German, § 315, § 316. 
authority on, § 316, Note ; § 343, 

footnote, 
in sentence, § 342. 
assimilation, § 343. 
consonants 
identical, § 331, 1 and 2; equiv- 
alent, § 332. 
dissimilar, § 333; (^, § 334; ${, 
§335; I,§33<); r, § ;«7, land 
2. 
quantity of, § 339; § 340. 
difficulties of, § 317. 
digraphs, § 325. 
diphthongs, § 323, § 324. 
glottal catch, §§ 326-330. 
syllable bearers, § 338. 
pitch, § 341. 
sentence accent, § 342. 
syllable stress, §§ 338-341. 

Proper names, of streets, § 299. 

Protestant Reformation, in- 
fluence on German language, 
§133; gains of, § 182. 

Proverbs (®^rtd^h)orter), quoted, 
§19,1; §26,1; §30,1; §37 
§50, 3, Note; §50,5; §69,3 
§113,2; §119, 3, Note; §140 
2; §147, 2; §147,3; §154,2 
§ 157, 1; § 194, 1; § 2t9, 2 
§255,2; §259,1; § 260, Note 

Prussia, kings of , § 192 ; § 256 ; 
§ 267 ; § 278 ; § 282 ; establish- 
ment of courts, § 205 ; gains 
of territory, § 220; in the 
Napoleonic era, § 256; ri- 
valry with Austria for leader- 
ship of German states, § 267; 
wars for primacy in Ger- 
many, § 278. 



Pure vowels, characteristic ol 
German, § 318. 

Quantity of consonants, § 338- 
§ 340 ; see also Pronunciation. 

Quantity of vowels, §§ 320-322; 
see also Pronunciation, 

QuedlinburflT, picture of burial 
place of Henry the Fowler at, 
page 39. 

Queen Louise, see LuUe, Queen 
of Prussia. 

Questions 
answer to negative, § 237, 1 ; benn, 

in, § 33. 
See Interrogative pronouns and 

sentences. 

Ramler, Karl Wilhelm (died 
1798); quoted, §92; § 104. 

Ravenna, capital of Theodoric, 
§ 24; picture of Theodoric's 
tomb at, page 15. 

Reflexive verbs, see Verbs. 

Regrenstein, picture of, page 44. 

Reichenhall, sculpture of Barba- 
rossa at, page 70. 

Reichstafirsgrebftude (House of 
Parliament) , picture of. Fron- 
tispiece. 

Relative (Conjunctive) pro- 
nouns, see Pronouns. 

Richter, Johann Paul Fried- 
rich, commonly called Jean 
Paul (1763-1825), quoted, 
§223. 

Robert, Ludwigr (1778-1832) ; 
quoted, § 58, 3, Note a. 

Roentgen, Wilhelm (1845 ), 

§ 285 ; picture of, page 224. 
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Roland, nephew of Charlemagne, 
§46; §48; §53, c;a8 symbol 
of civic liberty in Middle 
Ages, see Rolandsaule. 

Roland's Arch, § 46; picture of, 
page 33. 

Rolandsllule, symbol of civic free- 
dom ; § 72 ; § 74 ; picture of 
Roland at Bremen, page 57; 
at Halle, page 61. 

Romans 

in Germany, § 1 ; § 3 ; § 14. 

picture of remains 'of palace at 
Trier (Treves), page 8; of 
Porta Nigra, page 13. 

Romantic school of Qerman 
Uteratiire, § 230. 

Roncesvalles, important battle in 
medieval legends, § 48. 

RosefiTfirer, Peter (1843 ) , 

quoted, § 61, 2; § 68, 4; § 173, 
2; §207. 

Rotbart, see Frederick 11^ Barbor 
rosea. 

Rothenburgr, picture of, page 139. 

RUckert, Priedrlch (1788-1866), 
§ 230; quoted, § 94, 2; § 113, 
1; §117,1; §211,1. 

Rudelsbiirgr, statue of Bismarck 
at, page 214. 

Rudolph of Habsburgr, emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire 
(1273-1291) , influence on the 
Grerman language, § 133; 
§355; death of ,§ 148. 

Russia, in Seven Years' War, 
§220. 

Sachs, Hans (1494-1576), "Mas- 
tersinger," § 116; picture of 
statue in Nuremberg, page 97. 



^Hngerfrieg at the Wartburg 
(Singers' Contest), § 103; 
§ 105; § 115, c. 

Sans Souci, picture of mill at, 
page 159 ; of palace, page 163. 

Saxon, line of German kings and 
emperors, § 56. 

Scheffel, Josef Viktor von (1826 
-1886), § 230 ; quoted, § 140, 3. 

Schenkendorf, Max von (1783- 
1817), quoted, § 253, c. 

Schiller, Friedrlch Ghristoph 
(1759-1805) 
account of, § 230. 
anecdote of — and Goethe, § 226. 
picture of statue of the „Xidft^v» 
paar/' page 177. 
of bust of Schiller in 
Weimar Library, page 
184. 
quoted, § 5; § 15, 1, a; § 26, 2; 
§27; §41,1; §49,2; §58,2; 
§68, 1;§ 85, 2; §97, 3; §100, 
3; §107, 1; § 132 ; § 160, 2, c, 
Note; §167, 1; §183,3; §185, 
2; §211,3,6, Note; §218,1; 
§ 228, 2; § 234, 3; § 237, 1; 
§243; §249, 1;§253, d;§257, 
1, Note ; § 270, 2, Note. 

Schlegrel, August Wilhelm von 
(1767-1845), § 230; quoted, 
§ 157, 1, Note c. 

Schlefirel, Priedrlch von (1772- 
1829), § 230; quoted, § 95, 1; 
§98,2. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788- 
1860), §286. 

Schubert, Franz (1797-1828), 

§245. 
Sch\imann, Robert (1810-1856), 

§245. 
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Schwab, Oustav (1792-1850), 
quoted, § 270, 1. 

Science, German superiority in, 
§ 285, § 286. 

Script, illustrations of, pages 236; 
238; 241. 

€>ein 
as auxiliary, see Auxiliary. 
more exact use of, than in English, 

§206. 
use of fld^ befinten and e9 ge(;t or 

of fein with the dative, § 206, 

1. 
" place where " demands specific 

term, § 206, 2, and Note, 
with t>a«, § 211, 3, 6, Note. 

Sequence of tenses, § 243. 

Seven Years' War, § 220. 

Slesrfried, §22; § 32, c. 

Silesia, won by Prussia from 
Austria, § 220. 

Singular with plural verb, § 85, 
2 ; § 211, 3, 6, Note. 

South America, German trade 
in, § 289. 

South Germans in Franco- 
Prussian War, § 277. 

Spain, crusades against Moors in, 
§48. 
part of "the Empire,'* §163; 
separated from, § 168. 

Steamship lines, § 289. 

Storm, Theodor (1817-1888), 
§230. 
quoted, §9; § 18, 2; §28, 2; 
§42,1; §50,2; §57; §69,1; 
§109,1; §123,1; §137; §171, 
2; §183, 1; §206,2, Note; 
§219, 2; §222, 1; §247, 2; 
§ 261, 1. 



Streets, names of, § 299. 

Students of German Univer. 
sities, §285. 

Subject 
accusative with infinitive be- 
comes German clause, § 191, 1. 
grammatical, „e9/* § 85, 2, and 

Note, 
place in sentence, § 2. 
Subjunctive 
conditional mode with subjuno- 
tive of toerten, § 254 and 
Note. See Conditional. 
distinguished from indicative, 

§241. 
divisions 
(a) of indirect discourse (de- 
pendent), § 242, § 243. 
(6) unreal (contrary to fact), 
§253. 

(a) hortative, § 253, a. 
(6) optative, § 253, 6. 

(c) potential, § 253, c. 

(d) contrary to fact, § 253, d, 
special uses of 

"should like," " could have," 

§ 266, 1 and 2. 
past for conditional, § 254, Note, 
pluperfect, § 266, 2. 

Subordinatingr conjunctions, 

see Conjunctions. 
Substantive adjectives, § 217. 

Sudermann, Hermann (1857- 

), § 230; quoted, § 49, 1; 

§ 59, 1; § 157, 1, Note a; 
§ 204, 1 ; § 246, 4. 
Suffixes 
formation of nouns 
concrete f *(^en, 4ein, «et, An, 

«(ing, § 306. 
abstract, *e, *et, *l^eit, *feit, *f <!^att, 
*ung, § 307. 
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Suffixes — Continued 
formation of adjectives 

*bar, sen, 4«f tf *^/ ^\^t *^^^t A^^xit 
§308. 
formation of verbs 
*en, *em, 4eren, 4gcn, § 309. 

Superlative, see Comparison, 

Sweden, in Thirty Years' War, 
§ 182; in Seven Years* War, 
§220. 

Syllable stress, see under Pro- 
nunciation. 

Tfikcltus, Roman historian, § 12; 

§14. 
Tense 
present 

used in German for the future, 
§ 228, 1 ; for the progressive 
and emphatic forms, § 227, 1 ; 
§ 228 ; with f(^on for the per- 
fect, § 228, 2 ; in indirect dis- 
course, § 243 ; use of h)enn 
with, § 84, 2. 
past (preterit, imperfect) 

in connected narrative, § 229, 1 ; 
change from perfect to past, 
§ 229, 2, Note a ; past to per- 
fect, § 229, 2, Note 6 ; with 
fti^on for past perfect (pluper- 
fect), § 228, 2, Note; for pro- 
gressive and emphatic forms, 
§ 178, Note 6 ; § 227, 1 ; use of 
aid with, § 84, 1. 
future 

general rule, § 69, 4, a, 6, c. 

simple auxiliary, toerten, § 69, 1 
and 4, a ; to express desire, 
tDotten, § 69, 3 ; intention, 
§ 69, 4, h ; obligation (fotten), 
§ 69, 2 ; § 69, 4, 6 and c. 

substitute for, § 228, 1. 



perfect 
general rule for use in German, 
§ 229, 2 ; change to past, 
§ 229, 2, Note a ; for empha- 
sis, § 229, 2, Note h ; German 
present with \6^en for English 
perfect, § 228, 2. 
pluperfect 
German past with f(i^on for 
English, § 228, 2, Note, 
subjunctive, § 266, 2. 
Teutoburflrer Forest, § 1 ; § 3. 
picture of monument in, page 2. 

Theodoric the Great, § 22; § 24; 
§ 38; see also Dietrich von 
Bern; picture of tomb at 
Ravenna, page 16. 

There, adverb, § 16, 1 and 2; 
•'factitive," § 16; e« gtbt, 
§86,1; c«ift,§85,2. 

Thirty Years* War, § 176; § 182;- 
§ 187, c. 

Thoma, Ludwigr, quoted, § 30, 1, 
Note; § 206, 2; § 221, 2; 
§246,4. 

Thuringria (jpringcn), § 103. 

Thusnelda, wife of Hermann, § 3. 

Tieck, Ludwigr, (177^-1863), 

§230; quoted, § 120, 2. 
Time 

accusative of , § 6 ; § 60, 2. 

adverbs of, § 6, Note. 

duration of, § 60, 1 and 2. 

extent of , § 6 ; § 98, 2. 

particular point of, § 60, 3 ; § 98, 1. 

telling time (of day), § 60, 4; 
§ 169, 2. 

Titles, §296; §298. 

Tours, battle of, § 48. 

Towns, growth of, in Middle Ages, 
§ 72, § 74. 
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Trade, growth in Grerman Empire, 
§289; §290. 

Transitive verbs, see Verbs. 

Transposed order of sentence, 
see Word Order. 

Trier (Treves), Roman remains at, 
§ 14. 
picture of Roman palace at, page 
8. 

of the Porta Nigra (Black 
Gate), page 13. 

Two infinitives, § 73, 1 and 2; 

§81. 

Uhland, Ludwigr (1787-1862), 

§230. 
picture of, page 211. 
quoted, § 16, 2, 6 ; § 29, 3; § 40, 2; 

§47; §99, 3; §100, 4; §119, 

3; §141; §147. 3; §150, 2, a; 

§ 164, 2; §173, 1; § 19(>, 2; 

§ 218, 2 ; § 2^4, 2, Note. 

Ulfllas, translator of the Bible into 
Gothic, §349; §357. 

Umlaut 

derivation of, § 322 ; sounds of, 
§ 322, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

used with suffixes, -(^en, Mn, 
§ 306, 1 ; *er, § 306, 2, 6 ; 4tng, 
§306, 4, d; ^,§307,1,6. 

Universities, discipline in, § 285. 

Varus, Roman general, § 1. 

SBcr*, § 140. 

Verbals 
English verbal in ing 
1. When not participial modi- 
fier 
(a) as clatises, when in 
phrase of time or cause, 
§ 189, 1 ; or the object of a 



preposition, § 189, 2; or 
when the verbal after with- 
oiU or instead of is modified 
by possessive, § 190. 
(6) as infinitives 
omission of $u, § 180, 1 ; use 

of )U, § 180, 2. 
verbals after instead of or 

without, if unmodified, 

§ 181. 

2. When participial modifiers 
(a) present participles, § 178. 
(6) past participles, § 178. 

Note a. 
(c) predicate verbal, came 
running f § 180, 1, Note. 

3. Progressive form, § 178, Note 

h ; § 227, 1. 
verbal nouns, § 304, 2. 
Verbs 
transitive 
with ^abcn, § 166 ; § 167, 2, and 
Note ; follow and meet intran- 
sitive in German, § 166, Note, 
use of be« to make transitives, 
§ 136, 3. 
intransitive (neuter) 

with ^oben, § 165; with fctn, 
§ 166; with ^aben or fein, 
§ 167, 1 and 2. 
begegnen and folgen, § 166, Note, 
separable, see Separable prefixes. 
inseparable, see Inseparable pre- 
fixes. 
common, see Common prefixes, 
impersonal 
with ^aben, § 165; exceptions, 

§166. 
ed gibt, § 86, 1. 

impersonal passive, § 204, 2. 
reflexive 
with l^obcn, § 165. 
fu^ befinben, § 206, 1. 
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Verbs — Continued 
emphatic form, § 77, 2, Note; 

§ 227, 1. 
progressive form, § 178, Note b ; 

§227,1. 

Verona (Bern), capital of The- 
odoric, § 22; § 24. 

Vienna, Beethoven and Goethe in, 
§240. 

Visifiroths, Bishop Ulfilas of, § 349. 

Voice, see Active and Passive, 

VoBS, Johann Heiniich (1751- 

1826), quoted, § 217. 
Vowels, see Pronunciation. 

Wagrner, Richard (1813-1883), 
§ 245 ; picture of, page 190. 

Walther von der Vogrelweide, 
§ 103; § 105. 

Wartburgr Castle at Eisenbach, 
§ 103 ; Luther at, § 163. 
picture of the castle, page 87. 

of the inner court, page 

124. 
of Luther's room, page 121. 
of the Singers' Hall in the 
castle, page 84. 

Washingrton, Georgre, admired 
by Frederick II, § 214. 

Weber, Karl Maria von (1786- 
1826), §245. 

Weibertreu, fortress, see WeinS' 

berg. 
Weimar 
picture of Goethe in library at, 
page 195. 
of Goethe's Garden in, 

page 181. 
of „2)i(:^ter^aar/' page 177. 
of Schiller in library at, 
page 184. 



Weinsbergr, siege of, § 91 ; § 93. 
pictures of fortress, pages 74 and 

79. 
the octagonal tower at, page 82. 

SSerbcn, see Auxiliaries. 

Werder, Karl, quoted, § 248, 
2, b. 

Westphalia, Peace of (1648), 
§ 182. 

Wieland, Ghiistoph Martin 
(1733-1813), quoted, § 120, 3, 
Note b ; § 157, 1, Note 6 ; § 206, 
1; §233,2. 

Wildenbruch, Ernst von (1845- 
1909), § 230; quoted, § 4, 
Note; §29,2; §39,2; §120, 
1; §123,2; §128,1; §136,1; 
§ 150, 2, c; § 160; § 166, c. 
Note; §169,2, Note; §173,4; 
§ 191, 1; § 200, 2; § 204, 2, 
Note; §206,2; §221,1; §233, 
1; §237,2; §246,1; §246,4, 
Note; §262; §268,2. 

William I, German Emperor and 
King of Pi-ussia (1871-1888) 
(King, 1861-1871) 

anecdote of Kornblumen, §252; 
of Heldengreis, § 281. 

appoints Bismarck prime minis- 
ter, §277; §278. 

historical sketch of, § 278 ; § 282. 

later years of, § 281 ; § 282. 

picture of monument at Kyff- 
hauser, page 65. 
at Coblentz, page 219. 

WilUam II (born, 1859, crowned, 
1888) , present emperor, § 282. 

Windmill, legend of the, at Sans 
Souci, § 203. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
§105. 
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Far 9pseicU toord-studies^ see VooabularUt, 



Wolzofiren, Henriette, Frel- 
frau von (1745-1788), 
quoted, § 183, 2. 

Word composition 
German rich in compound words, 

§300. 
roots, § 301. 
ablaut (aniaut, ^nlaut, «u«laut), 

§ 301 and Note, 
derivation of nouns from verbs, 
§ 302, § 303. 
prefixes 
verbal 
See Separable, Inseparable, 
and Common. 
general 
era*, § 304. 1; ge*, § 304, 2; 
mi^*, § 304, 3; un*, 304,4; 
ur*, § :m, 5. 
suffixes, §§ 305-309, see also Suf- 

fixes. 
compound words, § 310; German 
partiality to, § 300. 
adjectives, § 312. 
nouns, § 311. 
verbs, § 313. 
derivation through the Latin, 
§314. 

Word formation, see Word com- 
position. 

Word Order 

normal 
emphatic position in German 

sentences, § 37, Note, 
position of 
adverbs, § 47; § 47, 1; ad- 
verbial phrases, § 47. 
infinitives with modals, § 66; 
"two infinitives," § 73, 1. 



nic^i, modifying the whole, 

§ 37 ; special word, § 37, 1. 
objects, direct and indirect, 

§ 55; for emphasis, § 55, 

Note, 
prepositional phrases, § 47 ; 

§ 92, Note. 

separable prefixes, § 147, 1 
and 3. 

special subjunctive, § 266, 2. 
verbals as participles, § 178, 
and Note a. 
inverted 

general rule for, § 2; after sub- 
ordinate clause, § 2, 2. 

German partiality to, § 2, 1. 

omission of ed in impersonal 
passive, § 204, 2. 

inversion of conditional, § 265, 
1 and 2. 
transposed 

in simple tenses, § 14; in com- 
pound, § 23. 

after ba, § 17, 3. 

omission of ed in impersonal 
passive, § 204, 2. 

of modals, §73, 2; of "two 
infinitives," § 73, 2. 

of special subjunctive (^^Jltte), 
§266,2. 

3«*. § 141. 

Zschokke, Heinrioh (1771-1848) 
quoted, §17, 1; §43, 2; §66; 
§178, Note a; §194,2; §204, 
1, Note; §229,1. 
3u 
omitted after certain verbs, § 180, 

1 ; with modals, § 66. 
not omitted, § 180, 2. 



ALLYN AND BACON'S SERIES OF 
GERMAN TEXTS 

i6mOt chth. With tnfroduction^ Notes^ Vocabulary^ and 
Exercises for Retranslation irUb German. 



IMMENSEE. By Theodor Storm. Edited by E. A. Whltenack. 
115 pages. 

HOHER ALS DIE KIRCHE. By Wilhelmine von Hillern. 
Edited by J. B. E. Jonas. 150 pages. 

L'ARRABBIATA. By Paul Johann Ludwlg Heyse. Edited by 
Paul V. Bacon. 128 pages. 

dERMELSHAUSEN. By Friedrich Cerstftcker. Edited by R. A. 
von Minckwitz. 122 pages. 

DER ZERBROCHENE KRUG and DAS WIRTSHAUS ZU 
CRANSAC. By Johann Heinrich Daniel Zschokke. Edited 
by Edward Manley. 1 69 pages. 

DER SCHWIEGERSOHN. By Rudolf Baumbach. Edited by 
W. W. Fiorer and E. H. Lauer. 264 pages. 

DAS EDLE BLUT and DER LETZTE. By Ernst von Wi'.den- 
bruch. Edited by W. W. Fiorer and M- R. Shelly. 238 pages. 

DIE JOURNALISTEN. By Gustov Freytag. Edited by Edward 
Manley. 272 pages. 

DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL. By Friedrich von Schiller. Edited 
by G. F. Raddatz. 147 pages. 

GRIECHISCHE HEROENGESCHICHTEN. By Barthold Georg 
Niebuhr. Edited by George E. Merkley. 1 28 pages. 

MARGHEN. By Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm. Edited by George 
E. Merkley. 140 pages. 

WILHELM TELL. By Friedrich von Schiller. Edited by Carl 
Schlenker. 000 pages. 



GERMAN 



A. German Grammar for Beginners 

By Paul V. Bacon. Revised Edition. lamo, cloth, 448 pages. 
Price, $1.2$. 

THIS is a beginning book which introduces easy reading from 
the first, along with the usual drill in grammar. The object 
is to stimulate interest, to economize vocabulary, and to give 
unity to the first year work. 

Distinguishing features of the Grammar are : — 

I. Complete stories, full of interest, connected with the gram- 
matical exercises and using the same words. The first is about 
the school, the second about the home, and so many cognates 
are used that reading may be begun as soon as the alphabet is 
learned. There are 105 pages of this reading matter, including 
poems from Goethe, Heine, and Uhland. The stories are sim- 
ple and delightful and make use of every-day words. They will 
attract the young pupil and enliven the grammar drill. The cor- 
relation of stories and grammar makes possible a small working 
vocabulary. 

II. Systematic drill on grammar, each topic being treated in 
a group of five lessons. The language of the rules is especially 
simple. 

III. Every fifth lesson is a review, and in addition three com- 
plete lessons are devoted to a review of the first half of the book 
and seven to th<i whole book. These reviews are twenty-three 
in number. 

IV. Attractive material for memorizing. Each lesson begins 
with a proverb, idiom, or short poem, to be committed to mem- 
ory. These include selections from Goethe, Schiller, Heine, 
Riickert, SchefFel, Muller, and many others. 

The New Edition contains at the back of the book a complete 
Summary of Inflections arranged for ready reference. This, with 
the Index to Syntax, makes the book suitable for a reference 
grammar as well as for a beginning book. 
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Im Vaterlandt A Reader for Pupils in their First ox 
Second Year of German 

By Paul V. Bacon. lamo, cloth, 430 pages. Price ^1.35. 

"T^O give the American student a better understanding and 
1 appreciation of Germany and the Germans ; to furnish him 
with an adequate vocabulary of colloquial idioms ; to point out 
and explain differences between German and American customs ; 
in short, to broaden and deepen the American's knowledge and 
love of the German language, music^ poetry^ and people ; these 
are the aims of Im Vaterlandt 

Distinctive features of this remarkable book are : 

I. Dialogues on thirty-six different subjects (such as the Gei> 
man Empire, The Imperial Family, In School, At a Store, Berlin 
University, The Army, The Hotel, In a Theatre, At a Station, In 
a Train, etc.)* These give the pupil a knowledge of German 
customs and prepare him for appreciative and intelligent travel in 
Germany. 

II. Illustrations from photographs of German scenes, build- 
ings, paintings, churches, and castles. Besides forty-nine of 
these illustrations there are six maps, including a two-page 
colored map of the German Empire. 

III. Songs, with music arranged for high school pupils. 
There are twenty-seven characteristic German songs from sixteen 
different composers. 

IV. Poems — thirty-six of them — ranging from the thirteenth 
to the twentieth century, especially adapted for memorizing. 

V. Notes on all idioms and grammatical difficulties. They 
serve also to supplement the text. For example, they contain a 
complete list of the German States, an outline of a gymnasia] 
course of study, biographies of the authors mentioned in the 
bo(^, and kindred matters. 

VI. Composition exercises on each chapter of the dialogues. 

VII. A vocabulary made with unusual care, and including all 
the idioms used in the book. 

VIII. A full, practical index of persons and of topics. 
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FRENCH 

Chardenal*s Complete French Coiirse 

New Edidon, revised and rewritten by Maro S. Brooks, of the Brooki 
line High School. z6mo, cloth, 437 pages. Price, )(z.da 

FOR many years Chardenal^s Course has been the most popu- 
lar book for beginners in French* Its success is largely 
due to its simplicity, thoroughness, and the care with which the 
lessons are graded* In revising the book for a new edition the 
editor has retained these excellent qualities and has endeavored 
to give the book even wider vogue by the following changes and 
additions : 

I. The order of presentation has been so altered as to secure 
greater variety in the exercises from the outset* To this end 
pronouns have been introduced earlier, and the most common 
tenses of the verb in all conjugations. 

II. The practical value of the vocabulary has been increased 
by the insertion of many words and phrases of frequent occur- 
rence in ordinary conversation* 

III. The sentences for translation have been made lively 
and colloquial. In most of the English exercises of the first 
twenty-four lessons there are series of questions which cannot be 
answered by yes or no, and in many lessons after that point 
whole exercises consisting of such questions only have been 
added. These questions are intended as a basis for conversa- 
tional work in the classroom and may all be answered from 
material already provided. To stimulate conversation still fur- 
ther a list of expressions for classroom use has been prepared. 

While most of the subjects have been presented one topic at a 
time as in the former edition, every subject will be found sum- 
marized in a single lesson. 

A feature of the book is the appendix, which contdns the most 
necessary rules of grammar, notably those for the formatioi^ of 
the plural and feminine of nouns and adjectives. There are 
complete tables of the conjugations of regular and irregular 
verbs, and other useful lists. 

The book has abo several pages of reading exercises. 



To avoid fine, this book should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below 
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